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EMERSON'S EMPIRICISM, 



BY HORATIO W. DRESSER. 



There are two classes of men who 
have profoundly influenced mankind, 
those who have dwelt near the sources 
and by their genius have brought the 
supreme realities of life near, and those 
who have rendered scientifically explicit 
the law's, principles and logical implica- 
tions of our natural human experience. 
Men of the latter type are able to give 
reasons for the faith that is in them, 
and they seldom venture beyond the 
limits of well-recognized rational au- 
thority. Representatives of the former 
class are usually free, unconventional, 
and only partially able to justify their 
dicta. The distinction is roughly that 
which separates the man of science and 
the philosopher from the poet, although 
a great genius may be both philosopher 
and poet. Again, the distinction is that 
by which the empiricist of the practical 
school is separated from the rationalist. 
Emerson belongs among the empiricists 
of the poetic type. Few writers in any 
age have written more confidently con- 
cerning the original sources of human 
experience, few have more consistently 
carried out their higher empiricism. 
Yet his is not the consistency of explicit 
reason. The incongruities of form 
which have puzzled the rhetoricians and 



wearied those whose criterion is the let- 
ter rather than the spirit, are due to the 
fact that for him there is another sort 
of connectedness which experience alone 
can reveal. Hence the clue to Emerson 
is a certain spirit. 

In the first place, Emerson's empiric- 
ism pertains to the individual. What a 
man is, his own deeper spontaneities 
must show him. When he finds himself 
giving voice to original and engaging 
sentiments he should believe those in- 
timations of his own soul's message, 
make note of them and report them, 
though he fail to see their mutual bear- 
ings. When the divine fire burns, the 
hour is too sacred to devote to other dis- 
plays of power. The man who knows 
what true self-reliance is has already 
advanced far on the road to reality. 

In the next place, this empiricism re- 
lates to the pursuit of truth. He who 
really loves truth must expect to put up 
with a great amount of uncertainty with 
respect to life's next developments. To 
love truth is to be willing to cast one- 
self adrift from precisely those moor- 
ings where truth is ordinarily said to be 
found, to lx) unsettled and to unsettle. 
Again, it means entire allegiance to the 
revelation of to-day, even if that mes- 
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sage contradict yesterday's report. It 
means relative unconcern when other 
men eclipse our little scheme by a wider 
system of their own. It means an austere 
fidelity which is in due time rewarded 
by the inspirations of the unexpected. 
Thus the truth-seeker mounts to victory 
on u the stairway of surprise." 

More important, however, is the 
spiritual bearing of this empiricism. 
Emerson sincerely believed in the exist- 
ence of an over-element, an added some- 
what which made its presence known by 
a higher law. This doctrine of the 
Over-soul lias been claimed by various 
devotees of other cults, as if Emerson 
were forsooth a Hindoo or some other 
sort of mystic. But there is neither ex- 
ternal nor internal evidence for this. 
When Emerson read, it was not to dis- 
cover and report in scientific -fashion 
precisely what other men believed, he 
read to find Emerson. In his essay on 
Plato, for instance, he declares that 
Plato had no system. But the fault lay 
with Emerson. Hence Emerson on 
Plato should be read before one reads 
Plato. If Emerson borrowed or report- 
ed he re-stated what pleased him. The 
Over-soul is Emerson himself reporting 
what he saw on the supernal heights. 
If you would know the reality whereof 
he speaks you must put yourself in cor- 
responding relations. That Emerson on 
the heights witnessed somewhat that was 
superlatively absorbing is the great fact 
alike in his prose and in his verse. He 
well knew that if he could tell what he 
beheld all men would hie there, too. 
But to tell — that was the difficulty. 
Yet unless one knows that higher ex- 
perience in some measure, Emerson 
at his best is a sealed book. It 
were futile to test the validity of 



Emerson's report by considering 
whether his propositions logically co- 
here. Yet it is not because Emerson 
misunderstands or disparages rational 
philosophy that he pursues his own 
somewhat random method. He saw cer- 
tain defects in all systems, that a reality 
was left over which the system-makers 
were unable to classify. This element 
was to Emerson the test of all reality. 
Hence he found a faithful* report more 
satisfactory than a system. In his 
Natural History of Intellect he sought 
to justify this method to some extent, 
but Emerson making himself explicit is 
never equal to Emerson the genius. 
Hence to test the truth of his sayings, 
one must take him at his word and ex- 
perimentally adopt the same method. 

The significance of Emerson in rela- 
tion to a philosophic age in which prac- 
tical interests very largely prevail is 
that as seer and prophet Emerson an- 
nounced in spiritual terms a doctrine 
that is now becoming explicit as a prag- 
matic method. His pragmatism is not, 
however, of the pluralistic type. He is 
profoundly convinced of the divine uni- 
ty of things, and his empiricism consists 
in the faithful portrayal of that unity. 
The reports of his insights are no doubt 
in fragmentary form, but meanwhile, 
Emerson is no fragment He did not 
apply his empiricism as later pragma- 
tists have done, nor did he even formu- 
late his method as a test of truth. But 
these developments of his central insight 
are after all secondary. The important 
consideration is the quality of his 
thought, what he was, what he stood for. 
It is much more important to under- 
stand his spiritual empiricism than to 
undertake to classify his teachings in 
their relation to German idealism, or to 
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any other philosophy by which he was 
in part aided in the expression of his 
genius. That the realities of the Spirit 
existed at first-hand for every soul was 
his profound belief. Hence his teach- 
ings are from first to last very much in 



line \vith a notable tendency in Ameri- 
can life and thought, namely, the desire 
to experience and to know for one's self, 
to accept no man's word as authority, but 
to stand for the independence of the in- 
dividual mind. 




OPPORTUNITIES OF HARVARD MEN FOR SOCIAL SERVICE. 



BY A. E. WOOD. 



I read last June of an enthusiastic re- 
ception given to a Harvard man by a 
group of men in the north end of Bos- 
ton that many times had been delighted 
by his music. Happy man! For here 
was one who had chosen to work during 
a part of his time for others. With 
most of us it is indisputable that the 
right kind of social sendee is valuable 
to him that renders it. There are, more- 
over, only a few that deny that Social 
Service work, as carried on in various 
settlement houses, is morally and physi- 
cally strengthening to the people in the 
more shabby parts of our cities. A ser- 
vice, then, that helps him who gives and 
those that receive should recommend it- 
self favorably to Harvard men. That it 
does so is shown by the fact that last 
year over 200 Harvard men were work- 
ing at different times in institutions in 
Cambridge and Boston. In spite of this 
showing, however, the objection is often 



made that a man before attempting 
philanthropic work should finish his col- 
lege course; that college life should be 
one of pure acquisition. To this, I 
would say that no life at any time be- 
yond infancy can well 1x3 spent in mere- 
ly acquiring, and that the more the op- 
portunities of a man are for getting, the 
more does his life need the leaven of 
giving. What then are some of our 
chances for helping a little in the out- 
side world ? 

First, I should mention as of peculiar 
interest to Harvard men, the work done 
in connection with the South End 
House at 20 Union Park, Boston. 
Here resides the man who holds the 
University South End House Fellow- 
ship. For the coming year, this institu- 
tion could well use a dozen men. Some 
are needed to conduct debating clubs in 
the district. Men are wanted also to 
coach the checker team, so that the boys 
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T Wharf, Boston, where some of the magazines 
are sent. 

may learn to play a scientific game; to 
take charge of the foot-ball team ; to 
drill the boys in basket-ball and in other 
athletic sports. Again, volunteer at- 
tendants are wanted for the room where 
the boys bring their books evenings, that 
they may prepare their lessons in a quiet 
place. Here is a fine chance for five or 
six fellows to co-operate, each agreeing 
to attend one evening a week during the 
college year. These are not all the 
things that could be done by college fel- 
lows even at this one institution ; and 
there are dozens of such places in differ- 
ent parts of Cambridge and Boston re- 
quiring willing hands for the same kind 
of work. 



Secondly, there are plenty of other 
opportunities for such as are not tactful 
or sympathetic with boys. Men who 
have had good musical training are 
greatly in demand. A fellow who plays 
the piano or violin well can find no more 
sincerely attentive audience than he will 
have among those to whom music is a 
luxury. 

There is furthermore a kind of work 
in which every member of the univer- 
sity is likely to be able to participate, T 
refer to the clothing and magazine col- 
lections undertaken every spring an*1 
fall by the Social Sendee Committee. 
The clothes and reading matter gath- 
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ered in are sent where they may do the 
most good in or out of Boston. It would 
be an excellent scheme, saving of time 
and trouble both to the donors and col- 
lectors, if men kept in their rooms, 
boxes into which they could throw, from 
time to time, clothes, papers, and books 
for the committee. 

I have mentioned but a few of the 
ways by which Harvard men can co- 
operate in this wonderful modern move- 
ment of organized philanthropy. The 
clubs of the Riverside Alliance, the 
work of teaching at the Prospect and 
Social Unions need helpers from the 
college community. The Harvard 
method is not to make a great display, 
either of what has been done, or of what 
might be done, but rather to accept 
tacitly what chances come our way, and 
then — to work. Some trouble there 



has been with men who, after they agree 
to do work, "peter out." This difficulty, 
and the embarrassment resulting there- 
from, can be avoided in the future by 
greater care in the selection of men. 
Those who are willing to offer them- 
selves as ready to take part in some 
branch of the work will find full par- 
ticulars from Mr. Groves, whose office 
is in Phillips Brooks House. 

Finally while we, as Harvard men 
are thinking of Social Service oppor- 
tunities let us not forget that during the 
course of the year some of our acquaint- 
ances are liable to be housed temporari- 
ly in our own hospital. In such cases, 
if we have the genius for friendly visit- 
ing, let us not forget to go to our un- 
fortunate neighbors, and cheer them up 
with a copy of the Lampoon or*of the 
latest Monthly. 




THE YALE, PENNSYLVANIA, AND HARVARD FOOT-BALL 
MATERIAL FOR THE SEASON OF J905- 



BY GUY C. TOWNSEND. 



"What are our chances in foot-ball 
this year?" is a query that is heard on 
every lip these first days of college. A 
thousand different answers are made to 
this absorbing athletic question, all the 
way from the cheerful prediction of one 
of our neighboring college dailies that 



" Harvard has seven of the best men 
back in college from her strong team of 
last year and the outlook at Cambridge 
this year is very bright Certainly 
Harvard cannot complain of a lack of 
heavy experienced material," to the 
gloomiest pessimist who cannot even 
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imagine a Harvard foot-ball victory over 
Yale, and who sees a sure defeat at the 
hands of "Penn" again this season. 

How the material now in hand at 
Harvard, Yale, and Pennsylvania, will 
be developed into one first-class eleven 
from each institution is a matter that 
rests solely in the hands of the various 
coaching corps of each college. What 
luck each head coach is to have in the 
matter of injuries is a matter of chance. 

But more important than either of 
these, in the determination of the result 
of this year's foot-ball campaign, is the 
kind of stuff from which Harvard and 
her great rivals must build their 
elevens. 

Yale finds herself without a ready- 
made line of experienced giants from 
tackle to tackle, and immediately the 
daily papers have it that "the Blue is 
already beaten by the Crimson in their 
annual gridiron clash," etc. ; and the 
term "Yale's light-weight eleven" is 
thrown upon the public as the battle cry 
from New Haven in the preliminary 
politics of the foot-ball season. 

From last year's Varsity eleven Yale 
has two men for a nucleus for her line: 
Captain Shevlin, weight 190 pounds, 
and chosen for three successive years, 
all America end ; and Tripp, height six 
feet two inches, weight 205 pounds, 
with 'varsity experience at both Yale 
and the University of Chicago. In ad- 
dition to this another rock around which 
the Blue line will be built is Forbes, the 
old Wesleyan captain, who was ineligible 
for the Yale team last year, but of 
whom Head Coach Owsley of Yale de- 
clares : "he throws every other tackle in 
the country in the shade." Forbes is al- 
ready conceded the position of left 
tackle at New Haven. 




Capt. Hurley. 

Centre on the Yale line is now being 
played by Flanders, who, though he has 
never played regularly on the New 
Haven eleven, has had the experience of 
two or three years as a substitute on the 
'varsity. Flander's physical qualifica- 
tions are: height, six feet three inches, 
weight 205 pounds. With these four 
men on the line there remains room for 
only two "light-weights," Erwin and 
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Brill, Tackle. 

Russell, both mature men over the six 
foot mark, and both having foot-ball ex- 
perience which makes them the candi- 
dates for the vacant left guard. Right 
end and especially right tackle appear 
to be bothering the Yale coaches more 
than any of the other positions. 

In the back field Yale lost from last 
year's team that played in the Harvard 



game only quarter back Rockwell. 
Jones, last year's quarter at Exeter, is 
now playing at New Haven, and accord- 
ing to daily reports "his work is the 
feature of the practice." The array of 
Yale half back, full back, and kicking 
material at hand at New Haven is most 
formidable. Morse, height, five feet 
eleven inches, weight 170; right half 
back, Hoyt, six feet one inch, 178; left 
half, Flinn, full back, five feet eleven 
inches, weight 175, make a strapping 
trio of backs that could face a team now 
as well as they faced Harvard last fall. 
Quill, Roome, and Veeder, are other 
Yale backs so nearly on a par with the 
three from last year's eleven that it is 
hard to choose between the two groups. 
Another back of prominence at New 
Haven now, and one who is an unusual- 
ly good punter, is Zimowski, a former 
Brown full back. In fact, the question 
of punting is well settled for Yale by the 
fact that Veeder, Hoyt, Jones, Roome, 
and Zimowski are all strong punters. 

An excellent preparatory school quar- 
ter back and a splendid array for halves 
and full back, together with Shevlin, 
Tripp, Forbes, and Flanders in the line, 
make the "material" situation at Yale. 

The * ituation at Pennsylvania is frank- 
ly cheerful. Fronl last season's cham- 
pionship team, Lampson, tackle; Zieg- 
ler, guard ; Torrey, centre ; Stephenson, 
quarter, and Reynolds and Green, half 
backs, are out as candidates for the 
1905 eleven. These men were all regu- 
lars last year. Weede, sub end, con- 
sidered by many a superior to the regu- 
lar end ; Sinkler, from last year's team, 
and Folwell, sub full back, who was 
beaten out for a regular position only by 
Smith, are further recruits for this 
year. Some of the promising new men 
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at Pcnn. arc, tackles: Draper, 5 feet 
11-J inches in height, weight 203 
pounds; Zilligen, (> feet, 221 in weight; 
guards: Ilorr, 5 feet 10£ inches, 242 
pounds in weight; Junk, 6 feet 2£ 
inches, weight 215; Hobson, 6 feet 1£ 
inches, weight 201 ; Robinson, 5 feet 8 
inches, weight 203, and others, includ- 
ing Bankhard the last year's Exeter cen- 
tre. With these men and the veterans 
Lampson and Ziegler both 200 pound 
men, Penn will have a line from tackle 
to tackle that will average over 200 
pounds. Not only this but each of the 
line men will have height and speed. 

And Harvard, — on paper seven men 
from last year's 'varsity, — Montgomery 
at end, Brill and Squires at tackles; 
White and Parker at guards; Starr at 
quarter, and Captain Hurley at half 
back. Added to these men there are 



the following on the squad this year 
who won their "II" as substitutes last 
year, Leary, end; McFaddon, guard; 
Ounniff, centre; Nesmith and Wendell, 
half backs. But these men are from an 
eleven that had the most disastrous season 
that Harvard has experienced in years. 
Montgomery has been shifted to tackle 
from end on account of a lack of speed. 
No one who follows the foot-ball work 
each afternoon on the side lines, regards 
either Leary or Pruyn as possible men 
for end this year. Both Brill and 
Squires will have to move faster than 
they are now doing at tackle if they are 
to hold those positions successfully. 
White has been shifted to centre from 
which he has recently been displaced by 
Cunniff. Parker has not yet had a 
chance to show what he could do at 
guard this year as he has been laid off 
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EMERSON'S EMPIRICISM. 



BY HORATIO W. DRESSER. 



There are two classes of men who 
have profoundly influenced mankind, 
those who have dwelt near the sources 
and by their genius have brought the 
supreme realities of life near, and those 
who have rendered scientifically explicit 
the laws, principles and logical implica- 
tions of our natural human experience. 
Men of the latter type are able to give 
reasons for the faith that is in them, 
and they seldom venture beyond the 
limits of well-recognized rational au- 
thority. Representatives of the former 
class are usually free, unconventional, 
and only partially able to justify their 
dicta. The distinction is roughly that 
which separates the man of science and 
the philosopher from the poet, although 
a great genius may be both philosopher 
and poet. Again, the distinction is that 
by which the empiricist of the practical 
school is separated from the rationalist. 
Emerson belongs among the empiricists 
of the poetic type. Few writers in any 
age have written more confidently con- 
cerning the original sources of human 
experience, few have more consistently 
carried out their higher empiricism. 
Yet his is not the consistency of explicit 
reason. The incongruities of form 
which have puzzled the rhetoricians and 



wearied those whose criterion is the let- 
ter rather than the spirit, are due to the 
fact that for him there is another sort 
of connectedness which experience alone 
can reveal. Hence the clue to Emerson 
is a certain spirit. 

In the first place, Emerson's empiric- 
ism pertains to the individual. What a 
man is, his own deeper spontaneities 
must show him. When he finds himself 
giving voice to original and engaging 
sentiments he should believe those in- 
timations of his own soul's message, 
make note of them and report them, 
though he fail to see their mutual bear- 
ing's. When the divine fire burns, the 
hour is too sacred to devote to other dis- 
plays of power. The man who knows 
what true self-reliance is has already 
advanced far on the road to reality. 

In the next place, this empiricism re- 
lates to the pursuit of truth. He who 
really loves truth must expect to put up 
with a great amount of uncertainty with 
respect to life's next developments. To 
love truth is to be willing to cast one- 
self adrift from precisely those moor- 
ings where truth is ordinarily said to be 
found, to be unsettled and to unsettlo. 
Again, it means entire allegiance to the 
revelation of to-day, even if that mes- 
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into his front pockets, just as if he were 
afraid the names might slip out of 
them. 

"Ah, but look here," I replied, hold- 
ing before their eyes a bag of red candy 
I had bought in the village. 

As if I had restored their speech, or 
were calling for their names at a Christ- 
mas party, they both eagerly cried out : 

"RuthGlines! Eddie Glines !" 

Eddie at once sat down on his legs, 
and began chewing the candy, now and 
then lapping his fingers. Ruth leaned 
against me as I sat on my hard pillow. 
There we nibbled for some time without 
speaking a word, while the old tree 
hummed easily for company. All at 
once Eddie exclaimed (and his eyes 
were very wide open as he said it), 

"You don't know where my grandpa 
is, do you ?" As he asked this Ruth's 
candy dropped into the pine needles and 
got all stuck up, but picking it up again, 
she slowly rubbed it off on the front of 
her dress. 

Though somewhat surprised at the 
question, I began to guess where his 
grandpapa might be. 

"lie's gone down to the village to get 
a package of nails," I said. 

But Ruth and Eddie just shook their 
heads, while T looked puzzled. 

"He's out in the pasture chopping 
down scrub oaks," I ventured again. 

This time Eddie drew out a long 
"N-n-n-o-o-o-o-," and Ruth looked way 
down into the ground. It took all my 
courage to suggest once more. 

"He's in the orchard picking off the 
early apples." 

I couldn't see Ruth's face, for she had 
two or three curls drawn around into 
her mouth ; but Eddie looked as if I had 
guessed farther away than ever. 







"Well, my dear boy, where is your 
grandpapa ?" I finally had to ask in de- 
spair. 

"He's dead!" Eddie exclaimed, just 
as if I ought to have known ; and as he 
said it he looked at Ruth, who assented 
by bobbing her head slowly. 

I felt very sorry for asking the ques- 
tion, especially as i:either of them said 
a word, and there was no noise at all, 
except that we could hear the wind 
blowing on the brandies up in the top 
of the old tree, while an occasional 
needle fluttered down to the ground. 

At last Ruth said it was time to go 
to l>ed, and made n;e lie down and put 
my head on the stone I had l>een sitting 
on. I wanted to keep my eyes open, and 
watch the sun sparkle through the limbs 
over my head, but Eddie, putting his 
hands over my eyes told me I was 
asleep. 

Then they both lay down. Eddie at 
first lx»gan to snore, but awoke again 
long enough to say, 

"Xow the first one that gets to sleep 
must holler." 
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THE WORK OF THE HARVARD MEMORIAL SOCIETY. 

BY H. A. MUMMA. 



The most recent undertaking of the 
Harvard Memorial Society during the 
summer has been to place a cement 
block, representing a plan of the Yard, 
in front of University. The location 
of each building within the Yard is in- 
dicated, with the date of its erection; 
and each gate of the Fence bears the 
name of the class or of the individual 
that gave it. The Yard itself is divided 
into tracts as it was acquired by the 
University. Upon each tract is given 
the date of acquisition, and name of 
former owner, except in two cases: one 
where the* block is marked simply "Be- 



fore 1642," the name of owner being 
unknown ; and the other where the block 
is marked "Ox Pasture." In this latter 
exception the plot belonged to the town, 
having been used as a public pasture. 
The date of its acquisition being un- 
known. 

Besides placing this block the Me- 
morial Society has been engaged in 
numerous similar enterprises since its 
foundation in 1895. It has caused 
bronze tablets to be placed on Massachu- 
setts, Ilollis, Stoughton, and Harvard, 
giving a very brief history of the build- 
ings. The stone in front of Wadsworth 




Cement Block, representing plan of the Yard. 
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was erected by the Society ; a guide book 
of the University has been published; 
lists of the occupants of each room in 
Hollis, Stoughton, and Ilolworthy, 
have been placed in the halls and rooms 
of these buildings, and a similar list is 
in preparation of the former occupants 
of Massachusetts. An act of filial piety, 
of which few know, was performed sev- 
eral years ago by the Society when the 
grave of a former President of the Uni- 
versity in the cemetery on the corner of 
Massachusetts and Huron Avenues was 
repaired. 

The next undertaking of the Society 
will probably be the marking of the site 
of old Stoughton, which used to stand 



east of Harvard and Massachusetts 
Halls. 

The Memorial Society was organized 
in 1895, chiefly by Prof. Norton, Mr. 
Windsor, the librarian at the time, and 
Professor Hart. Mr. Windsor was the 
first President; Prof. Norton the next, 
and he was succeeded by Prof. Palmer, 
the President at this time. The funds 
of the Society to carry on its praise- 
worthy work are rather limited, derived 
mainly from a small fund at its dis- 
posal, the initiation fees of its members, 
and contributions, such as were received 
from former occupants of Hollis, 
Stoughton and Holworthy to prepare 
the lists put up last year. 




THE SONG OF THE NYMPH. 

By PAUL BARR KAYSER. 

44 Oh miller, my miller, come live with me 
Beneath the crystal wave- 
Far under lake and ocean stream 
My kingdom lies as in a dream - 
The rarest sweets 111 serve to thee, 
If thou wilt come beneath the sea 
Unto my emerald cave. 

44 Oh miller, my miller, if thou wouldst see 
A land of reigning joy, 
Where nymphs are sporting in the light, 
And precious jewels please the sight, 
Then come where love is free; 
In endless mirth and jollity 

We will our time employ! 

44 Oh miller, my miller, if thou wouldst know 
What mortal could never dream, 
Then come and I will be thy bride, 
To sing and frolic by thy side- 
The fairest sights the earth may show 
Are nothing to what lies below 

In the fantastic gleam!" 
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THE SCARLET LETTER"- AN APPRECIATION. 

j BY J. E. S. 



To draw from the unromantic, un- 
bending life of Puritan New England, 
materials for a romance as engrossing 
as any story of the Middle Ages, was the 
work of Hawthorne in the Scarlet Let- 
ter. For, while on the surface is por- 
trayed the solemnity of the Puritan in- 
stitutions and ideals, yet enveloped in 
this grim atmosphere is a fantastic tale 
that shines forth from its gloomy sur- 
roundings, like the lights of a distant 
city at dusk. The story is the time- 
worn tale of the husband, the wife and 
the lover, told with all the power of an 
imaginative genius and artistic tem- 
perament The author, drawing aside 
the veil of features merely superficial in 
the Puritan life, shows us the vivid re- 
ality in romance that is there. Such 
was a work of art peculiarly adapted to 
Hawthorne's sensitive nature. 

The novel begins and ends with 
tragedy. The opening scene of Hester 
Pryne, standing with her babe on the 
scaffold in the market place of Boston, 
together with the closing scene of the 
confession and death on the same scaf- 
fold of Arthur Dimmesdale, Puritan 
preacher and her lover, forms a com- 
posite whole. Hester, disgraced in the 
public eye, and condemned to wear the 
scarlet letter as a token of her guilt, de- 
velops that strength and beauty of char- 
acter which results from philosophic 
thought and charitable deeds. Dimmes- 
dale, adored by the public as a saintly 
man, pines away under a tormenting 
conscience until he is forced to find re- 



lief in an open avowal of his crime. 
The minister's ordeal is made doubly 
hard by the husband of Hester, who, as- 
suming the name of Roger Chilling- 
worth, determines to take revenge by 
playing upon the conscience of his of- 
fender. Between these elements of the 
narrative, the half -wild, elf -child, Hes- 
ter, is both a connecting and disjoining 
factor. Characters and situation, then, 
combine to produce a unique romance. 

If, however, the conception of the 
novel is artistic, the characters are 
even more so. Little Pearl has drawn 
from her mother's passionate nature, a 
wild and flighty disposition. She is a 
curious mixture of affection and cruel- 
ty. She is Hester's sole comfort, as 
well as the constant reminder of her 
mother's guilt. She twines her arms 
about Hester only to kiss the scarlet let- 
ter and brand it deeper into her mother's 
breast. Though she continually, by 
word and deed, keeps alive in one 
memory the scarlet letter, that we 
would fain forget in the exemplary life 
of Hester, yet she fascinates. We 
eagerly read of her, though we are al- 
ways glad to turn the page to new 
events. She is the Scylla that attracts, 
only to draw us upon the rocks of des- 
pair. Intellect, beauty and almost sav- 
age cruelty unite in this child to make 
her a fitting offspring of crime that 
savors of delicacy. 

Passing from the realm of fantasy in 
which Pearl is enshrouded, in consider- 
ing the characters of Dimmesdale and 
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Chillingworth, we enter that very real 
world, where conscience and passion 
struggle for mastery. Though these are 
the characters of action in the book, the 
interest of their action lies rather in 
mental than in physical activity. The 
very souls of the men are laid bare for 
our inspection. Chillingworth, who is 
a skilled leech, maliciously conceives the 
idea of taking his revenge by minister- 
ing to the physical ailments that he may 
gloat over the mental torture of his vic- 
tim. Such a process transforms a man 
of intellectual and studious tempera- 
ment to a veritable fiend. Truly, to be- 
come the devil one has merely to do the 
devil's tasks! In Dimmesdale, on the 
other hand, we see a sensitive and refin- 
ed nature breaking down under the 
pangs of a guilty conscience. His pa- 
rishioners believe him the more holy be- 
cause of his dejection. This deceit serves 
but to intensify his misery. He is 
naturally a lover of truth, but his life 
is a lie. "To the untrue man the whole 
universe is false." In the blackness of 
the night, he stands upon the scaffold 
where Hester had stood. He confesses 
his crime to the empty air; yet on the 
following morning he stirs his congrega- 
tion by his holy eloquence. More vivid 
still is the antithesis in his moral degre- 
dation, after planning to escape with 
Hester to a happier clime. Better the 
sorrow that results from facing the con- 
sequences of guilt than the sensual and 
false joy that arises from an effort to 
escape just retribution. 

The Scarlet Letter, however, is re- 



markable not only in its exquisite anti- 
theses and sublime climaxes, but also in 
its philosophic spirit. Professor Wen- 
dell has said in his literary history of 
America, "The essence of the romantic 
spirit is that the artist, whatever his 
conception, is always aware of the in- 
finite mysteries which lie beyond it." 
Of such a spirit the Scarlet Letter is a 
striking example. The author bids us 
to consider the subtle problems of life 
and of human relations, but leaves them 
unsolved. He is the artist who suggests 
the moral by the picture, rather than the 
philosopher who expounds it. The 
Scarlet Letter, with all its significance, 
burns its way into our memory, there to 
remain till the dawn of a new and better 
era. It is grotesquely reflected in the 
armorial bearings of the Puritan manor- 
houses; it is mimicked in a thousand 
different ways by little Pearl ; and it is 
even flashed across the heavens by the 
fiery trail of a comet. The tone of the 
book, however, is good. Though we lay 
it down with a sigh and almost with 
despair, we read it again with enthusi- 
asm. In this repeated reading, we al- 
ways glean some new truth; some new 
phase of the divine order of things, — 
the sorrow in the transgression and the 
peace and joy in the fulfilling of the 
law. The cloak of the novel is its en- 
vironment in the gray and hazy period 
of New England Puritanism ; its heart 
is in the warring of those vital human 
forces that are the life of romance, and 
which boauti fully to express is the 
height of art 
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WORK. 

(From an address by the late Emile Zola to the Paris students.) 



"Gentlemen, I presume to offer you a faith ; yes, I beseech 
you to put your trust and your faith in work. Toil, young men, 
toil ! I am keenly conscious of the triteness of the advice. It is 
the seed which is sewn at every distribution of prizes in every 
school, and sown in rocky soil, but I ask you to reflect upon it, 
because I, who have been nothing but a worker, am a witness to 
its marvellously soothing effects upon the soul. The work I allude 
to is daily work; the duty of moving one step forward in one's 
alloted task every day. How often in the morning have I taken 
my place at my table, my head, so to say, lost, my mouth bitter, 
my mind tortured by some terrible suffering — and every time, 
in spite of the feeling of rebellion, after the first minutes of agony, 
my task proved a balm and a consolation. I have invariably risen 
from my daily work, my heart throbbing with pain, but firm and 
erect, able and willing to live till the morrow. Yes ! work is the 
only one great law of the world which leads organized matter 
slowly but steadily to its unknown goal. Life has no other mean- 
ing, and our mission here is to contribute our share to the total 
sum of labor, after which we vanish from the earth !" 

— — «m M a A a, «■ — — ^m 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The Illustrated begs to call atten- 
tion to the changes in its editorial board 
for the coming year. The purpose of the* 
magazine shall be to represent in its col- 
umns the athletic, debating, dramatic, lit- 
erary, philanthropic, and general inter- 
ests of the college throughout the year ; it 
will endeavor to present timely articles 
upon popular subjects. The very fact 
that last year, a special magazine to rep- 
resent the debating interests of the col- 
lege was started, but discontinued, 
seems to show that The Illustrated 
might do a service to the cause of de- 
bating. Its name reminds us that it is 
the only college journal that attempts on 
a considerable degree to give place to 
photographic art It is impossible that 
each activity in the college have its own 
publication. If, therefore, The Illus- 
trated can serve any worthy interest 
that needs a voice in the college jour- 
nals, its editors will be only too glad to 
do so. 



GREETING TO 1909. 

The decrease in the number of fresh- 
men this year, as compared to the size 
of the entering class last year, not in 
the least dampens our welcome to 1909. 
Though it is a fine thing to be "the largest 
entering class on record," yet, after all, 
to excel in mere numbers is small cause 
for congratulation. We look with pleas- 
ure to 1909, because we expect men of 
that class to make up in quality what is 
lacking in quantity. To surpass in ath- 
letics, in debating, in scholarship, or in 
general worthiness is the happy opportu- 
nity open to the members of each enter- 
ing class. To make the college better 
than he finds it is a high ideal, worthy 
the effort of every freshman. To this 
endeavor smaller numbers may be even 
favorable. 

For example, for the purpose of stimu- 
lating class spirit a comparatively small 
class has a decided advantage; large 
classes have to overcome the cold mo- 
mentum of numbers. Class unity then 
is one of the very precious sentiments 
that 1909 can easily foster. The asser- 
tion is often made by the defendant of 
the small college that in any class at Har- 
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vard general homogeneity of interests is 
but occasional. If, then, the freshmen 
will show us new examples of universal 
good-will, fresh instances of class en- 
thusiasm, they will bring honor to them- 
selves and to the college. 

With every class lies the great respon- 
sibility of preserving the good that has 
gone before. We assuredly expect the 
men of 1909 to do this; but we. honor 
them with the hope that they will teach 
us even new lessons in earnest endeavor 
and hearty fellowship. 



HARVARD INDIFFERENCE. 

So much have we heard of Harvard 
"indifference" during the opening days 
of college that we have almost convinced 
ourselves that we are indifferent. Un- 
consciously we become what we fear. 
Would it not be better if Freshmen were 
told in the opening homilies to avoid 
"nonchalance ?" Not knowing what this 
meant, many of them might escape the 
fear of indifference. As it is, however, 
that vague attitude called "indifference" 
is, we believe, fostered by too much talk- 
ing against it. 

The peculiar quality of Harvard men 
(if they have any) rather than stolid 
indifference is perhaps an apparent ret- 
icence, bred by the largeness of the col- 
lege. Ties between men in any institu- 
tion are hard to realize just in propor- 
tion to the size of the organization. It 
is easy and natural for men to cherish 
affection for one another in the club, in 
the church, or in the home; but in 



larger groups — in the university, in 
the city, or in the State — men tend to 
become strangers to all outside of their 
nearest associates. In these latter com- 
munities it takes effort to appreciate the 
common bonds between men. "Deep 
calls unto deep." In Harvard, as in 
every other great body of men, there is 
the danger of being crushed into small- 
ness by the weight of one's private in- 
terests. When this evil assails it is 
worth the effort to strive for that en- 
larged perspective that desires the wel- 
fare of each and all. 



DORMITORY CREWS. 

Great praise is due to the ones that 
devised the new system of dormitory 
crews. This scheme aiming to popular- . 
ize rowing as a sport is proposed most 
opportunely at this season when foot-ball 
tends to eclipse every other athletic in- 
terest. Not only the predominance of 
foot-ball, but also the very nature of row- 
ing, as formerly conducted, hampered the 
progress of that sport. The facts that 
but a small number of men are needed 
on the "Varsity" crews, and that but two 
or three great races are rowed, have 
often restrained inexperienced fellows 
from competing for places on the crew. 
With the dormitory system, however, 
greater opportunity for partaking in the 
sport will be given. From this larger 
chance should result a much, greater in- 
terest in rowing on the part of the under- 
graduates. Many men will take up the 
exercise who never would have done so 
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under the old conditions. This will be a 
good thing for the men, as rowing is 
perhaps the cleanest and best of sports. 
The change will also be a good thing for 
our "Varsity" prospects as we may reas- 
onably suppose that henceforth coaches 
will have more material from which to 
choose. 

Besides these large results which we 
hope for, the new system should tend to 
create an espirit de corps in the life of 
the different dormitories — a thing that 
we may gladly welcome. 



EMERSON HALL. 

It will be a great pleasure to the philo- 
sophical students of the University when 
the Department of Philosophy moves 
from its multifarious quarters in the peri- 
phery of the yard to the splendidly equip- 
ped Emerson Hall. The article upon 
Emerson's Empiricism, which we print 
in another part of this issue, aims 
to suggest to students unacquainted with 
his work, the spirit of that great man. 
The accompanying picture tells, more 
than can mere words, that he did not 
live and preach in vain. Just how 
much self-reliance Emerson gleaned 
from Harvard as a youth, or how much 
of independence Harvard men have 
learned from Emerson since he taught 
here can never be exactly ascertained. 
But the important thing for us is, that 
now with our new and beautiful hall, 
the memory of the man becomes a part 
of our every day experience. The beau- 
ty of his spirit is crystallized before us. 



In the spring of 1903, when the cor- 
ner-stone was laid, Professor Miinster- 
burg closed his address with some such 
words as these, "Happy, happy is that 
university which can write the name of 
Emerson over the door of its hall of 
Philosophy." And may we not add: 
Happy are those who are privileged to 
enter and study under the great succes- 
sors of Emerson. 



DEBATING. 

The plans for the organization of the 
Freshman Debating Society recall to 
many upperclassmen pleasant memories 
of their freshman year. The help that 
debating renders toward self-control, and 
the knowledge of current events it gives 
are invaluable in one's education. But 
it is not of these advantages that we 
now wish to speak. The great educa- 
tional opportunities in debating are 
sometimes thought to be offset by the 
fact that debating work is confining. A 
man should seek recreation in athletics 
rather than in debating. The value of 
debating, however, lies not merely in the 
training it gives the mind. Besides be- 
ing an excellent study, debating gives 
happy opportunities for making friends. 
The humor and good-natured repartee in 
almost every debate creates a delightful 
atmosphere of friendliness. To this fact 
many upperclassmen will assent. Some 
will even say that their best friends were 
found and won in the Freshman Debat- 
ing Club. In every class many will go 
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into debating with the intention of doing more that go into debating for the good 

hard, consistent work. These are ' the purpose of making friends among their 

ones that have made Harvard's excellent classmates. Let us hope we will have 

debating reputation. But there are even many debaters of each kind from 1909. 



STUNG! 

Fox, '08: "Say, I've got my Coop divi- 
dend, have you?" 

Green, '09: "Gosh, that so! What did 
yer get?" 

Fox, '08: "Ma sent a chicken from 
home!" 
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name and reputation. Ask for them at the Supply Store. 
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Winter 
Styles 



Tremoint Theatre 



"Stetson" Hats 

$4 



'Guyer" Hats 
$3 



SilK Crush Opera Hats, $5.00 

Fine SilK Hate, $5.00 and $6.00 
GLOVES Kent's, Adler'e SEE OUR 

GLOVES r ° wnes ' SPECIAL 



D. &P. 



CLOVES 



^--MANHATTAN SHIRTS 

The Shirt for College Men 

Neckwear Hosiery Underwear 



NEXT TO 
MOTEL TOURAINE 



42 BOYLSTON ST. 



Henry W. Savage offers 



.THE. 



College Widow 



Open every evening. 



By George Ade 



A representative American comedy dealing for 
the first time with certain phases of life In •• fresh- 
water** colleges. 
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Durant-Reed Co. 

Tailors 



Makers of Men's Fine Clothing 



Haberdashers 

Everything Pretalnlng to Gentlemen's Wear 



CONTRACT PRESSING and LAUNDRY 



Durant-Reed Co. 

1312 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. 



FAIRFAX HALL 



HARVARD SQUARE 



Photo Supplies 
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Developing 



Pictures 
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Olsson (SL Co. 

Harvard Square 



Telephone 1102-1 



FRANK F. DUVEY. 

1270 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE. 

■ RIQOS AND SRIQQS' STORE 

CAMBRIDGE. 



STORAGE 



FURNITURE AND PIANO 
MOVER 



HOUSEHOLD QOOD8 

PACKED FOR SHIPPING 



STUDENTS- 



GET YOUR BINDING DONE AT 



Boston Bookbinding Co. 



10 ARROW ST. 



Near Harvard Square 



PACH BROS. 



MASSACHUSETTS AVE. 



Next to B«ek Hall 



PHOTOGRAPHERS 

TO HARVARD FOR TWENTY YEARS 



Reputation, Experience and Satisfaction await von 
if we do your work 
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FREE DELIVERY ON 



P. B. ALE 



PABST'S BEER 



SCHILTZ'S BEER ROESSLE BEER 

IN 1-2 OR 1-4 BARRELS 



4. J. LOVELL & CO. 

108 CAMBRIDGE ST., BOSTON 



Copley Square 
Hotel 

Huntington Ave. and Exeter St. 
Boston 



Visiting Relatives and Friends of Harvard Men 
are Invited to Patronize this Hotel 



The attention of Secretaries and Banquet 
Committees of Dining Clubs, Societies* 
Lodges, etc., is called to the fact that the 
Copley Square Hotel has exceptionally good 
facilities for serving Breakfasts, Luncheons or 
Dinners and will cater especially to this trade. 
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Globe Theatre 

Matinees Monday, Wednesday and Saturday 

Week of October 16 

THOriAS E. SHEA 

Will Offer a Magnificent Production of His New Play 

"Napoleon the Great" 

F.II«wiac Week 

BILLY B. VAN 

In a New Second Edition of 

"The Errand Boy" 

Coming 

"Me, Him and I" 



THE GLOBE'S NEW, NEVER CHANGING PRICES 

seats 25c, 50c, 75c HIGHER 
25C MATINEES "-**— 

A^-r\* — — — — Saturday 

(Just a few front seats at 60c) 



RAIIN COATS 

We have a special line of cloths made 
Rain Proof for us, that will not be found 
in any other Tailoring Establishment 

The Process used is the very best, and 

it cannot be told from any other un- 

proofed cloth 

It leaves the cloth soft and pliable, and 

is suitable to wear on bright days as 

well as Rainy ones. 

A Garment that is absolutely necessary 
for every one to have 

We have them from $20*00 up 

Burke & Co., Tailors 

10 City Hall Ave., Boston 

843 Washington Street, Boston 

1246 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge 
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JAMES H. WYETH & CO. 



HARVARD SQUARE 



Student Suppliers of Good Things for the Vesper Lunch, or any 
Room Gatherings. Our APOLLINARIS and GINGER ALE are always 
pleasing. Crackers of the best varieties, Jellies, Preserves, and 
Confectionery. Fine Welsh Rarebit, Swiss and Fancy Cheeses. 



H. M. LEVINE 

Catlor and Importer 
125 Tremont Street 

Opp. Park Street Church 



Boston, Mass. 




Get your College Papers* Written Notes, etc., 
bound at 

McN AMEE CO., Bookbinders 

26 Brattle Street, Harvard Square. 

Prices Reasonable. Work the Best 



General Club and Training Tables 



. . . FOR STUDENTS ONLY . . . 

34 DUNSTER STREET 



H. SCHMIDT 



THE _ 

DUNSTER CAFE 

Now occupying Its new quarters at 

22 DUNSTER STREET 

IS THE MOST UP-TO-DATE 

RESTAURANT AND CAFE 

ever before attempted in Cambridge, combining as it does, ail the requisites 
of a first-class hotel dining-room with Cafe and Lunch 

Special features of the Bohemian Room are Its elegant Soda Fountain 
and Its unique Oyster Bar. Cafe open until 1 a.m. 



SEATING CAPACITY 500 

DUNSTER STREET 

CHARLES A. HOLT, Proprietor 
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Imported Woolen Novelties 
for College Men 



STUDIO BUILDING 

HO TREMONT ST., ROOM 14 

MAIN ENTRANCE 

Bromfield St. Entrance No. 58 




The knowledge of the superiority of the 

Stetson 
Hat 

Is an "Open secret" because every- 
body knows it. Wherever hats are 
worn, men speak of the Stetson as the 
standard. 
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THE COLLEGE 

PHOTOGRAPHER 



PHOTOGRAPHS OF ALL 
ATHLETIC TEAMS 
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Majestic Theatre 

Matinees Wednesday and Saturday 

One Week Only Commencing Monday, Oct. 2 
THE KIRKC LA SHELLE COMPANY PRESENT 

Dustin Farnum 
The Virginian 

Owen Wister's Stage Version of his Fascinating Story 



Monday, Oct. 9 

WM. A. BRADY and JOS. R. GRISMER 
Magnificent Production 

As Ye Sow 

By UEV. JOHN SNYDER 
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Students' Furnishings 



Old Clothes Wanted 
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riAX KEEZER 

3 BOW STREET, CAMBRIDGE 

Telephone I I oj -3 Cambridge 

Gmntlkmkn : I wish to call your alteration to 
faet tli;tt I am paying the hi^he&t rush prices fivr your 
t-nst-uft* Clothing; also, Old Gold, Wutchcs, CnmltM, 
Di.u munis, U 1 U*-a- 1 1 rue, Typewriters, Furniture, 
!tugs T Carpet*, etc. 

DOVf BE DECEIVED. 

There is oul y one MAX KEEZER in tills line of 

business. Doift give your orders on the street; but 
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We want your trade and there is 
nothing that adds so much to 
man's personal appearance as a stylish 
haircut and a smooth shave ; the place 

to get it is 
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ARE 
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SOLE MANUFACTURERS 

ABDULLA & CO., ltd., (of 9, new bond street,) london, eng , 
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THE ROYAL TOUR 

Abdulla & Co., Ltd. Cigarette specialists, and Gold 
Medallists of 9, New Bond St., London, have been se- 
lected to supply Cigarettes at all the Courts of the 
Native Princes in India which will be visited by His 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales and Staff during 
the Royal Tour. Ihe cigarettes are also being sup- 
plied to H.M.S. "Renown" carrying the Royal Party 
to India. 
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POST PENNSY PROSPECTS. 



r.V GUY C. TOWNSEND. 




The foot-ball query of the early fall at 
Cambridge — "What is the prospect of 
the University eleven this year?" — has 
now, after the Pennsylvania game, been 
supplanted by a new and more definite 
question in Harvard — "Has the eleven 
any chance of defeating Yale on Novem- 
ber 25 ?" The tone of voice in which the 
question is put makes it in large measure 
self answering. 

With Yale the proud possessor of an 
uncrossed goal line, at the time of writ- 
ing, and Harvard already a once beat- 
en team, there can be no doubt of the 
fact that the sign boards point down 
the way of a Yale victory on November 
25. The eleven from New Haven is 
hailed by critics as the strongest scoring 
team that has come from Yale in a. long 
time ; and, on the basis of the scores al- 
ready made, the claim seems a just one. 
Yale's defense is not insurmountable this 
year, however, for both West Point and 
Brown carried the leather for many yards 
through the Blue line nearly scoring a 
touchdown. Here, it is true, the Yale de- 
termination and grit held ; but it was 
grit and not great defensive strength. 
Grit can be overcome with grit, but a 
great natural defense can be mastered 



only by an equally great offense. We 
have, then, — Yale, phenomenally fast 
on the offense and good on the defense 
but not unsurpassingly so. And Har- 
vard — 

To those who saw the Pennsylvania 
game, the strength of the University 
team is not yet solved. Up to that game 
there were unmistakable signs of a win- 
ning Harvard eleven for 1905. The 
Brown game was most encouraging, es- 
pecially in the light of the record that 
the Providence eleven made against Yale 
two weeks later. The Indian game gave 
evidence of an increased offensive 
strength in the Crimson team. But 
against Penn. the Harvard team was a 
great disappointment. 

No real conclusions can be drawn from 
that contest, however, until Pennsyl- 
vania's real strength is taken into ac- 
count. The Philadelphia eleven was gen- 
erally supposed to be a w r eak one. Those, 
however, who knew the real situation at 
Penn. knew better. The manager of 
a recent Harvard eleven who is now re- 
siding in Philadelphia, and who had seen 
Penn. plav all her games this season, said 
on the day before the Harvard-Penn. 
match that the Quakers this vear were 
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but little inferior to the Pennsylvania 
eleven that beat Harvard last year. Re- 
sults justified this statement. 

()n the ends, Penn. could not have been 
stronger last year than this, for the work 
of her 1905 ends, Levine and Scarlett, 
was phenomenal throughout the whole 
game. The Red and Blue line from 
tackle to tackle was made up of mature, 
muscular men who were constantly on 
the alert and played a powerful, shifty 
game throughout. Their back field with 
Greene and Sheble at halves, Folwell at 
full back and Stevenson at quarter, was 
as effective as last year when Smith and 
Reynolds were playing instead of Fol- 
well and Sheble. 

There were three things in regard to 
the Harvard work in the Penn. game 
that were generally commented upon by 
the spectators : the Harvard quarter was 
badly outgeneraled by his opponent ; the 
Harvard men were not in the physical 
condition to stand two fast thirty-five 
minute halves; the Harvard line from 
tackle to tackle was not sufficiently alert. 
It was estimated that in the first half, 
Pennsylvania rushed the ball 13 yards 
and Harvard just about ten times that 
distance. More than eighty of these 
yards that Harvard forced out of a stub- 
born defense were gained in mid-field 
where the strength used went to waste. 
All this time Penn. was husbanding her 
strength, holding Harvard when the 
Crimson got anywhere near her goal. 

As a result of this Harvard in the sec- 
ond half was plainly worn out. Penn. at 
once took the offensive with a fierceness 
that was not to be denied. Harvard sim- 
ply could not meet the burst of speed 
and strength that the Penn. men let loose 
— they did not have it in them. The 
steady grind of rushing in the first half 



could not account for this completely. 
The Harvard men were not properly con- 
ditioned. The contrast between them and 
the Penn. players proved this conclusive- 
ly. Not until fresh Harvard backs had 
gone into the game just before its close 
was Harvard able to gain .a single first 
down in this second period. 

The charging of. the Harvard line 
seemed to be somewhat blind in the Penn. 
game. The Harvard forwards did not 
exercise as much individual alertness as 
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Hurley. Reid. Brill. McMasters. 

did their opponents. There was more 
lunging blindly forward on the part of 
the Harvard men, relying on sheer weight 
to stop P.enn.'s play, than tearing and 
fighting. 

With the three faults enumerated 
above, eliminated, Harvard's chances 
against Yale on November 25, are by no 
means hopeless. The eleven men who 
played the greater part of the game 
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against Penn. are every one of them much 
better qualified to meet Yale than they 
would have been had they not had their 
Pennsylvania experience. They should 
all now play with more individual con- 
fidence and with greater fierceness, hav- 
ing a defeat to retrieve. 

The eleven has proved this year that it 
possessed strength. The faults of the 
Penn. game can be eradicated and the 
eleven has some chance of beating Yale. 



That chance depends upon the spirit with 
which the Harvard players regard that 
situation. Not to offer themselves as 
martyrs and hold Yale to a low score but 
to believe in themselves, and succeed in 
forcing Yale to admit defeat — this unal- 
terable determination on the part of the 
Harvard men will make it entirely pos- 
sible to give Yale the surprise of her life, 
when the Crimson and the Blue meet on 
Soldiers Field in their battle this vear. 




THE TUBBS' SILVER WEDDING. 



BY H. H. HARBOUR. 



"Mr. and Mrs. Simeon Tubbs kindly 
invite you to be present at their silver 
wedding to be celibrated next Thursday 
evening at their residence, 64 Minnesota 
Street. Come early and have a good 
time." 

I found this invitation, written on pale 
pink note-paper highly scented, in my 
mail one morning. Of course I accepted. 
Simeon was janitor of the building where 
I had my office. He had always taken 
an especial liking to me, often going out 
of his way to do me little favors. Alto- 
gether our relations were too cordial to 
permit me to decline his invitation even if 
I had wished to do so. 



Thursday evening, accordingly, found 
me ringing the bell at the hospitable 
domicile of the Tubbses in Minnesota 
Street. The door was opened with a 
jerk by a very diminutive boy, one of 
Simeon's later offspring. "Gentlemen 
will please lay off their clothes in the 
front hail, ladies in the dining-room," he 
announced, stiffly, as I entered. I looked 
round for the lady, but seeing none, con- 
cluded that the invitation was a formula, 
repeated every time the door opened. 

The tiny parlor of the Tubbses pre- 
sented a brilliant spectacle. Large 
streamers of red, white and blue paper 
were stretched from the chandeliers to 
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eacli corner of the room. Several 
American flags were conspicuously dis- 
played over the doors, windows, and 
mantelpiece. The only reason for the pat- 
riotic nature of the decorations that I 
could imagine was that they were in-' 
tended to suggest Mr. and Mrs. Tubbs' 
generous contributions to the body of 
their country's future citizens. There 
were ten of these contributions present, 
all of them looking very ill at ease in 
unaccustomed party clothes. 

At the door of the parlor stood one 
of the older boys. I heard him ask the 
head of a family that was passing in just 
before me, "What's the names, please?" 
and then came out loud enough to be 
heard above the hum of conversation, 
"Mister and Missis Puttenblower, Miss 
Alfreda Puttenblower and Master Willy 
Puttenblower." I was announced next, 
and at once entered the room. 

Mr. and Mrs. Tubbs were moving 
about among the guests, happy and 
flushed with the excitement of the oc- 
casion. Simeon was a mild-spoken little 
man, just the antithesis of his wife, a 
ponderous woman who fairly overpower- 
ed one by her mere physical immensity. 
She was dressed in a light blue gown 
which seemed ready to fly asunder at any 
moment. In fact, I think that disintegra- 
tion had already set in under the arms, 
judging from her extreme caution in 
shaking hands with me. She stuck out 
her arm at me like a pump-handle, say- 
ing very cordially, "I declare, I'm glad 
to see yuh, sir. My old man's told me 
so much about yuh. Well, jus' pitch in 
an' enjoy yourself. Jus' talk to any- 
body, eat all yuh can hold, and have a 
good time any way you're a mind to." 

Mr. Tubbs' welcome was even more 
cordial. "Ain't I glad to see yuh, 
though?" he exclaimed, rushing up to 



me. "Oh! you didn't bring a present?" 
with an air of great surprise. "Well, the 
folks that have brought presents are lay- 
ing them on the sofy in the corner 
there." Then he whispered in my ear, 
"Doesn't the old girl look bully, tonight? 
Shows her feed, I say. Picter of health, 
ain't she? Yes, she shows her keep, 
she does." 

As the clock struck eight, Simeon 
worked a pair of white gloves on his 
hands and solemnly took up his stand 
under the flamboyant chandeliers. Mrs. 
Tubbs did likewise, taking her position 
close by her husband's side. Neither 
showed the slightest suggestion of a 
smile now. They stood stiffly erect, star- 
ing straight ahead with absolutely ex- 
pressionless faces. Meanwhile, little An- 
toinette Tubbs was going about among 
the guests, arranging them in pairs, and 
whispering to each, "Pa and Ma are go- 
ing to receive now." In this distribu- 
tion I was singled out for special atten- 
tion by being coupled with Miss Jerusha, 
maiden sister of Mrs. Tubbs. 

When every gentleman had been sup- 
plied with a lady, the guests were formed 
in line and led forward, two by two, by 
Antoinette, who introduced each couple 
to her parents with great formality. The 
first pair was introduced as "Mr. Ben- 
jamin Tubbs, and his wife, Mrs. Tubbs." 
Benjamin was Simeon's own brother, but 
of this fact Simeon's face showed not a 
trace of recognition. Pie shook hands 
with Benjamin and wife, saying deliber- 
ately as he did so, "Pleased to see yuh, 
Mr. Tubbs, an' you, too, Mrs. Tubbs." 
Then Mrs. Tubbs extended her arm and 
pumped solemnly the hands of her 
brother-in-law and his wife. 

"How d'yuh do, Mr. Tubbs? Glad to 
see yuh, Mrs. Tubbs," she said, mechani- 
cally. Then sisters, uncles, nieces, with 
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all of whom Simeon and his wife had 
been chatting and laughing during the 
earlier part of the evening, were escorted 
forward, and presented. For each cou- 
ple, Simeon had the same greeting, utter- 
ed as from a talking machine, " Pleased 
to see yuh." Mrs. Tubbs, also, preserved 
an unbroken rigidity during the long 
ceremony, although the rent under her 
arm was widened perceptibly as a result 
of her continuous hand-shakings, cau- 
tious as these were. 

When we had all been introduced, de- 
tachments of the young Tubbses lined us 
up against the walls. Then, in the midst 
of an expectant hush, Archibald Tubbs, 
aged eleven, made his appearance in the 
room, red-faced and awkward. He car- 
ried a tray on which reposed a large red- 
plush picture album. Marching up to 
his mother, he stuck the tray out to her, 
saying as he did so, "For Ma from Pa." 
Mrs. Tubbs took the album, tucked it 
under her arm, and turning to her hus- 
band, kissed him resoundingly but with 
perfect seriousness. "Thank yuh kindly, 
Pa," she said heartily. Again came an 
embarrassing silence. Then Antoinette 
made her appearance with the tray, 
which was surmounted this time by a 
huge punch-bowl, gorgeous with purple 
and yellow asters on its sides "For Pa 
from Ma," Antoinette observed, shyly, as 
she extended the tray to her father. 
Simeon took the bowl in both hands. At 
first he did not know what to do with it ; 
then he set it down at his feet with the 
utmost care, and turning to his wife, said, 
"Much obliged, Ma," kissing both her 
red cheeks loudly. Antoinette found 
something very amusing in this proced- 
ure, for she tittered audibly as she turned 
to go. Mrs. Tubbs glared at her, stern- 
ly. "Antoinette Tubbs, I am ashamed of 
you ! Can't a great girl like you behave 



proper at her own Ma's silver wedding? 
You just wait, Antoinette Tubbs!" 

Still the guests. stood expectantly at 
their posts about the room. Evidently 
something more was to come. A sub- 
clued whispering and giggling in the din- 
ing-room was heard, and then the door 
flew open, and John and Clara, the 
grown-up son and daughter, entered the 
room, and behind them the other eight 
children, two by two. One of the lady 
guests started a march on the parlor 
organ, and to its strains the little proces- 
sion marched into the room and up to 
the smiling couple under the chandeliers. 
Then each child stepped forward in turn, 
and recited a bit of verse, fitting the day, 
evidently composed for the occasion. 
When the last one had repeated his 
verses, all ten children recited a sort of 
epithalamium in unison, ending with the 
lines : 

"And so may our loving father and 

mother 
Never have to marry another ; 
But may he with her, and she with him 
Go down to the river we all must swim." 

With this the formal ceremonies came 
to an end. Mr. and Mrs. Tubbs relapsed 
at once into their former affability. Ice- 
cream and cake made their appearance, 
borne around by the juvenile Tubbses. 
The arrival of these delicacies had a 
dampening effect on the conversation, 
except among those few who wished to 
have it seen that they were quite ac- 
customed to such festivities. These few 
picked daintly at the refreshments, keep- 
ing up a polite and voluble conversation 
the while. I noticed one of the "lady 
guests," however, secretly conveying sev- 
eral slices of fruit cake to the bosom of 
her gown, with the evident determination 
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to save something from her sacrifice on 
the altar of refinement. 

Songs and instrumental music enter- 
tained us during the lethargy following 
the refreshments. At this point it was 
that Peter, Antoinette and Archibald be- 
came involved in a noisy altercation over 
a piece of cake which one of the ladies 
had left on her plate. This tumult being 
quelled by the combined efforts of Mr. 
and Mrs. Tubbs, the floor was cleared 
for dancing. Owing to the very limited 
space arrangements it was found impos- 
sible for more than one couple at a time 
to take the floor. Simeon and Mrs. 
Tubbs led off, of course. The joyous 
couple seemed to take more pleasure in 
the imaginary sensation they were arous- 
ing among the spectators, than in any in- 
trinsic delight in the dance itself. There 
was, to be sure, considerable rustling and 
stirring about among the guests, due 
chiefly, however, to their efforts to dodge 
out of the way, as the dancers bore 
down upon them. The couple's approach 
to any of the groups gathered in various 
corners of the room, was sufficient to 
silence all conversation in that quarter, 
and to make every one draw his feet 
out of the way, and hold his breath in 



terror lest Mrs. Tubbs should be precipi- 
tated on some of them. 

The night was far advanced when the 
party finally broke up, and the guests 
took leave of their host and hostess, tired 
but beaming with happiness. 

Simeon was about his work as usual 
the next morning; but there was an air 
of suppressed pleasure evident in every 
flirt of his duster. Finally, he could con- 
tain himself no longer, but stepped up 
and touched me on the shoulder. 

"I thought you'd like to know how we 
come out on the party last night," he 
said in a voice full of eagerness. "Well, 
I tell you, we did pretty well. Every- 
thing went all right, and everybody 
seemed to be having a good time, didn't 
they ? Well, how much do you s'pose we 
made out of it ? Seven dollars, and fifty- 
three cents, clear gain! My wife and I 
figgered it out last night after the folks 
went away. We fixed the worth of the 
presents, near's we could, judgin' from 
the tags and such ; an' then we had to 
subtract the cost of the ice-cream and 
fixin's, but that wan't much. An' we 
found we came out seven fifty-three to 
the good. That's doing pretty well, don't 
you think so, hey ?" 
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A MEMORIAL OF PRESIDENT JAMES WALKER. 



KY HARRIES A. Ml'MMA. 



A bust of James Walker, President of 
Harvard College from 1853 to i860, has 
recently been placed in the entrance to 
Appleton Chapel. The bust is of beauti- 
ful workmanship in pure white marble. 
Although but lately presented to the Col- 
lege it was sculptured in 1883, and since 
then it has been in the Harvard Church 
of Charlestown till a year or so ago. 
When that ancient memorial was torn 
down, the bust, together with various 
other articles, was donated to the Col- 
lege. 

The destruction of this church took 
away a monument of the past with which 
not many Harvard men are familiar. The 
old Harvard Church of Charlestown was 
"gathered" in 18 16, and was named in 
memory of John Harvard, who lived and 
died in that town. The church ever since 
its founding has had intimate relations 
with the University, as its pastors were 
all Harvard men. It was the custom for 
the President of the University to preach 
the sermon upon the ordination of each 
new pastor. President Walker was pas- 
tor from 1817 till 1839, and hence all the 
old associations of the church are inti- 
mately connected with his name. Dr. 
Walker was a close student of literature 
and philosophy, and in 1839 resigned his 
pastorate to become Alford professor of 
moral and intellectual philosophy in Har- 
vard, which chair he held till 1853, when 
he was elected president of the college. 
He resigned the presidency in i860, and 
after more years of study, died in 1874, 
leaving his valuable library and estate to 
Harvard. 



After the elevated railroad was built 
in Charlestown the church could no long- 
er be used, and was therefore demolished. 
When this took place, the bust and sev- 
eral paintings of President Walker, the 
fine mahogany pulpit in which he preach- 
ed, a valuable old-time clock, and a 
•beautiful crystal chandelier were fittingly 
presented to Harvard. The bust was 
placed on the north wall of the entrance 
to Appleton Chapel. With it was placed 
the original inscription in marble show- 
ing that it was presented to the Harvard 
Church in 1883 in memory of Reuben 
Hunt. A bronze tablet is to be placed 
beneath to indicate its presentation to the 
College. 

The clock has been placed in Divinity 
Hall. This was in the original church 
on High Street during the ministry of 
Thomas Prentice, of the famous class of 
18 r 1 which included Edward Everett. 
Dr. Prentice preceded President Walker 
as pastor. 

The glass chandelier, of most elaborate 
and beautiful crystal, now hangs in the 
Faculty Room in University Hall. It 
was made in England and was given to 
the church in 1821. 

The pulpit, of solid mahogany, has not 
yet been given a definite location, as it 
is too small for Appleton Chapel and too 
large for Divinity Hall. 

Three oil paintings were also presented 
to the College. Two were of President 
Walker, one of which was painted by 
Frothingham, who was second only to 
Stuart of the painters of his time ; and the 
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other by Pratt, a local artist. The third 
was of Dr. George E. Ellis, Professor 
in the Theological School, and Secretary 
of the Board of Overseers. One portrait 
of President Walker has been placed in 



Divinity Hall, and the other is to be put 
in Emerson Hall. This latter place is 
a most fitting location, considering Presi- 
dent Walker's long service as a teacher 
of philosophy. 




DEBATING AT HARVARD. 

BY GEORGE WRIGHT HINCKLEY, 
President University Debating Club. 



"The Debating System of Harvard Uni- 
versity is the result of evolution" and this 
year we see another step in the process. 
The purpose of the debating organization, 
— to give the debating interest already ex- 
isting the most efficient expression — is 
the same as formerly; but those who 
are interested in this work have seen an 
opportunity to perfect its mechanism and 
again we have a change, more radical 
than any that have preceded it. The his- 
tory of Harvard debating is a happy one. 
Of the fifteen debates with Yale, Har- 
vard has won eleven and of the eleven de- 
bates with Princeton, Harvard has won 
eight. Notwithstanding this good record 
it has been a recognized -fact that real 
debating interest of the University has 
been declining. The spirited debates 
within the clubs and the pleasant fellow- 
ship of men with a common interest has 
been gradually disappearing. It is to 
meet these evils that the present organi- 
zation was adopted. The day of rambling, 
unending discussions has passed. To 
none can such be very profitable and to 
many they are a bore. 



What is needed is an opportunity for 
men who are truly interested in the ques- 
tions of the day to meet and under some 
organized plan of discussion to obtain 
practice in debate and a wider knowledge 
of public affairs. Previous experience 
has shown that this result was not alto- 
gether possible under the old regime. 
There was too great a disparity between 
the various members of the then Univer- 
sity Debating Club. It would often hap- 
pen that upon a single debate would be 
a man for whom it was an initial effort 
and a man who had already debated Yale 
or Princeton. This was rarely satisfac- 
tory. The 'Varsity man desired an 
opportunity to meet other experienced 
men, and the new man desired to 
be where his crudeness would be 
less marked. To meet these needs the 
present system was adopted. The Uni- 
versity Debating Gub now offers a field 
for those who have already had some ex- 
perience in debating. The Freshmen De- 
bating Club, as its name indicates is for 
the Freshmen. It is open to all of this class 
and it is expected that, by means of care- 
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Newald. 



Rlagden. 
The Harvard Debaters with Yale. 



Kabatchnick. 



fill criticism, the younger men may here 
secure the rudiments of the art of debate. 
To every group of twenty men who have 
not satisfied the qualifications for the Uni- 
versity Club permission is given to form 
an independent club, with the assurance 
that the University Debating Council — 
the administrative body and father of all 
— will do everything in its power to se- 
cure competent critics for the debates, 
and help the life of the club generally. 

This, in brief, is the present debating 
organization here at the University. To 
every man according as he is capable is 
given an opportunity. The University 
Debating Club, by requiring some previ- 
ous experience in debating is limited to 
those who will not onlv show a fitness 



for the work but will also take an active 
interest in it. The Freshmen and Group 
Debating Clubs will give the new men 
a chance to gain experience under the 
direction of older and more experienced 
men. 

Debating is an art and a game. It has 
its rules and mechanism as does any art. 
It has the joy of contest and of strategy 
as does any game. The fellowship that 
may come with it when all are facing the 
same difficulties and working for a com- 
mon end is a lasting and pleasant one. 
To the ambitious comes the opportunity 
to represent the University ; but to all 
comes a stimulating companionship and 
a truer appreciation of the value of ra- 
tional discussion. 
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A SUMMER ON THE MISSOURI. 



HY H. J. SPINDEN. 



We were camped — four fellows from 
the same Class and the same Entry — on 
a windy hill overlooking the Missouri, 
where it swings in that wide curve called 
on the old steamboat maps Mountaineer 
Bend. The site is a vantage point for a lit- 
tle of the finest scenery the "prairie coun- 
try" can afford : and that is a large order 
of praise. 




"Puttering." 

( )n the southern horizon, lightly traced 
in wonderful, beautiful blue, are the Fort 
Rice hills, the fabled home of the Calumet 
Birds. Closer at hand, the railroad 
bridge at Bismark is discernible over the 
stretches of tufted cottonwoods that sep- 
arate broad meadows dotted with sugar- 
loaf hay-stacks while in the foreground. 



just over the brim of the hill, the great 
river spreads a yellow maze of channels 
and sand-bars, a maze that changes and 
shifts from day to day. 

In the West, above round, rolling 
hills divided by zig-zaging coulees, 
rises Crown Butte, a begettor of thunder 
storms ; and to the North, beyond the 
double swerve of the river, lie the Square 
Buttes of the Missouri, prominent in 
many a narrative of frontier adventure. 
Xone who have seen can ever forget 
them, as they stand dimmed and gray in 
the driving storm mist, or royal purple 
against the red of sunset. 

From our camp, an old trail led down 
the hill, across a little meadow, and 
through a fringe of diamond willow 
thicket to the shelving river bank. Up 
this trail we toiled with all our water and 
fuel, and down it we raced each evening 
for a cooling plunge. In this you may be 
sure we kept near shore, for bold indeed 
is he who lays his hand on the mane of 
the tawny Missouri. 

All who have heard the Red Gods call- 
ing, all who know and love the open 
spaces of the world, the winding of un- 
mastered rivers, the dip of dizzy valleys 
from hill rim to hill rim, understand well 
that a camper speaks of the trials of 
camping not with a sullen spirit but with 
abiding affection and pleasant after- 
thought. Thus, the leaden first fruits of 
the Dutch oven one passes over lightly ; 
one remembers the fragrant, golden corn- 
cake it yielded later. If one possesses 
Aurelian equinimity, the scampering of 
mice across one's face at night is rightly 
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counted among the Joys of Life. One 
laughs over treasure-trove of prune 
stones cunningly stored in shoes and to- 
bacco cans. One rather likes the sound 
of gophers gnawing all night at the grub- 
box, that sound and the melancholy howl 
of the coyote combine to make the gen- 
tlest soporific. 

But even Paradise possessed the snake, 
and so, for a week at least, we were tor- 
mented by the iniquitous and ubiquitous 
mosquito. He simmered at sunset, and 
by star-dawn he was roaring like a water- 
fall. On the river bottom he made the 
bellowing cattle rush madly through the 
willow brake ; on the hills he was per- 
vasive of all things ; even on the rock 
summit of the sharpest needle butte, 
whither we had fled to escape him, he 
was present in clouds. He loved a 
smudge above fine gold, and a sleeping 
net above rubies. 

One of us constructed a wonderful 
sarcophagus of netting, entered like an 
Eskimo house by a winding subway. But 
it was not impervious, and only showed 
the evils of restricting competition ; the 
mosquitos inside fattened themselves in 
peace and comfort, while thousands out- 
side set up shrill cries for Free Trade and 
the Open Door. The silence of the night, 
if an unvarying roar may be called by 
that term, was troubled by ominous rum- 
blings frequently followed by Yesuvian 
eruptions of sulphurous profanity. 

Add to this, for the first week of 
our sojourn we had a thunder-storm each 
night. The wind tugged at the guy- 
ropes, and bellied the tent : we spent some 
hours carefully sitting on the sides. The 
thunder was a continuous diapason ; the 
lightning crinkled across the low-lying 
clouds or fanned out like seaweed. One 
night was particularly memorable in 
these resoects. Half the skv was clear 



and sparkling with stars, the other half 
was black with ragged clouds, sheet 
lightning flared in the distance, and the 
orange moon climbed through the scur- 
rying outposts of the storm. 

We cannot boast of having discovered 
this ideal camping place with its enhanc- 
ing discomforts. The Indian had known 
it long before us. We were camped upon 
the site of an ancient Mandan village, 
abandoned, it may be, for a hundred and 
fifty years. 

Tradition and early narrative are 




An Ankara Burial. 

vague and untrustworthy in a wild, new 
country. Perhaps that intrepid French- 
man, Yerendrye, lead on by fabulous 
tales of a people to the West, called 
Mandans, who possessed cities and civili- 
zation, may have visited this site in 1747. 
He confessed himself disappointed, yet 
the accounts he gave are wonderful 
enough. Coming nearly fifty years later, 
Lewis and Clark saw in this region only 
the crumbling remains of earthen lodges. 
The small-pox and the Sioux had driven 
the Mandans up the river. Now the 
ruins are covered with heavy sod. 
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The village site is roughly eight hun- 
dred feet in width and twelve hundred 
feet in length. The remains consist of 
an irregular and broken chain of earth- 
works on the outside ; then two ditches 
encircling an inner area marked with 
"house-rings." The large exterior 
mounds are about eight feet in height, 
and of various shapes, oblongs, ovals and 
crescents. The outer ditch is not always 
traceable, but the inner one is distinct. 
A cross section shows these ditches to 
have been originally twenty feet wide 
and nine feet deep. 

The large mounds seem to have been 




A "Prairie Dog." 

made of loose dirt, ashes, and general 
refuse. Potsherds and implements of 
stone and bone are found scattered in- 
discriminately through the mass. The 
ashes are in "pockets" or "pits" and in 
layers. Often the layers contain beans, 
squash seed, and charred corn. The 
"pits" extend below the original surface 
of the ground and are either round and 
bottle-shaped or are quite irregular. The 
deepest pit we excavated was six feet 
below bed-rock and thirteen feet below 
the surface of the mound. 

The large majority of the implements 



found were of bone, often very neatly 
worked. A partial list may give some 
idea of the variety : there were awls, vary- 
ing in size from a case knife to a cambric 
needle, there were shovels and hoes of 
buffalo shoulder-blades and of elk horn, 
there were scrapers, arrow-straightners, 
and fish hooks. Of ornaments, there 
were beads, bracelets and buckle-studs. 

Worked stone was more uncommon, 
yet we found many beautiful arrow- 
heads, spear-heads, and knives, besides 
hammers, axes and various disc and ob- 
long stones used in games. 

The pottery was all broken, unfortu- 
nately, though we found many large frag- 
ments. The Mandans were expert pot- 
tery makers ; their ware is thin, and ex- 
hibits some beautiful profiles. The dec- 
orations show great variety within a nar- 
row compass, for they were mostly made 
by pressing string into the clay while it 
was soft. This string decoration is often 
finer than one would look for from so 
simple a method. The ware is usually 
black, but some specimens are found 
overlaid with orange or red pigment. 

Besides the large mounds, we investi- 
gated some of the "caches" or pits in 
which the Indians used to store their 
corn. We found these pits filled with 
refuse which yielded the same sorts of 
article as the fortification mounds. 

We also dug trenches across some of 
the "house-rings." In the center of the 
ring, in each case, we found a fire place, 
and near the circumference we found the 
stumps of the posts used in the construc- 
tion of the lodge. These lodges seeming- 
ly averaged about forty feet in diameter, 
though some were easily twice that dis- 
tance. 

Concerning the burial methods the evi- 
dence we gathered was contradictory. 
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We found one pit burial under one of the 
large mounds. In this burial the body 
lay on the left side with the knees drawn 
up. This is not an unusual form of buri- 
al. It is the method commonly ascribed 
to the Arikara but not to the Mandan 
Indians. The latter are said to have 
placed the skulls of the dead in a circle 
in the "village square'' where food was 
placed before them. The body was 
placed on a scaffold outside of the town, 
and when the body became dessicated the 
bones were bundled together and buried. 
We found just such a bundle of human 
bones in a little mound outside the fortifi- 
cations: the skull alone was missing. 
Curiously enough we found the skull 



bones of children in all the large mounds 
we investigated. 

Finding evidence of customs so utterly 
at variance with our own, shocks us into 
considering that, after all, whatever we 
hold sacred may be founded upon no 
firmer base than convention. Thus, 
whatever shows us how other peoples 
have lived is apt to give enlightenment 
to our own lives. One way to spend a 
summer vacation — and by no means the 
worst way — is to enjoy the boon of sun 
and storm, and incidentally to try and 
swell the sum of human knowledge. It 
may be done by puttering with a trowel 
in a mound that can tell secrets of the 
past. 
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NOVEMBER IN CAMBRIDGE. 

By GEORGE ALLAN ENGLAND. 

Even in her mourning is the College (air, 
With burial robes of scarlet leaves and gold 
That flicker down in misty morning cold 
Or fall reluctant through gray evening air. 
The Gothic elms rise desolately bare; 
A clinging flame the twisted ivy crawls 
Its blood-red course athwart the time-worn walls 
And spreads its crimson arras everywhere. 

High noon brings some wan ghost of summer, still; 

Fresh stand the rose-trees yet, the lawns show green 

With leaves inlaid, and still the pigeons fly 

Round sun-warm gables where they court and preen; 

But evenfall comes shuddering down, a-chill, 

And bare black branches fret the leaden sky. 
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A STUDY IN FEAR. 



BY M. S. MC N. WATTS. 



The crew of No. 8 had already been 
called to quarters for ten minutes and 
the men, in the bow torpedo room, had 
grown visibly restless, when the sharp 
note of an electric bell and the ensuing 
throb and quiver throughout the steel 
boat, indicated that the flotilla had receiv- 
ed its signal. To the men who were pen- 
ned in the submerged metal cell, almost 
crouching beneath the fish-like White- 
heads in the rack above, the sound of 
the bell broke a charm, or spell of specu- 
lation, which had possessed them all 
during the unwonted delay, and was 
productive of doubts which threatened to 
unman them. Hargrave, who com- 
manded the little squad, felt the sus- 
pense with greater keenness than the 
seamen, for he knew the work which was 
cut out for the little fleet. Weeks of 
idleness on blockade, varied only by an 
occasional prize, proved inadequate 
preparation for a young man's nerves, 
in the presence of this sudden and very 
real danger-service, and the fear that he 
now experienced. In accordance with 
unexpected orders, his boat had hurried 
to join the main fleet which had bottled 
up its enemy in a harbor protected by 
powerful forts. Only two days had 
elapsed since the enemy were driven into 
the harbor, and a continuous cannonade 
made it certain that no mine of a nature 
that could stop the daring dash of 
torpedo boats had been placed. Sup- 
plies and repairs the fleet needed, and 
this factor precluded a protracted block- 
ade, making it necessary to attempt 
something quickly to cripple the oppos- 
ing squadron. 

Therefore it was ordered, that the 
seven available torpedo boats rush the 



harbor after dark, and do what damage 
they might Some were sure to be 
wiped out by the fire of the forts and 
fleet, but not all, for a boat running 
thirty knots is a difficult target, and the 
fire zone, at such a speed, is necessarily 
narrow. The motion of the boat in- 
creased, and No. 8 began to leap like a 
hound as the powerful engines lifted the 
light prow over an easy swell. The thun- 
dering of guns, whose dulled roar was 
decreasing, told those down in the 
bowels of the boat that she was swiftly 
leaving the fleet. Soon the swish of the 
spray along the bow became audible, 
and finally superseded the sound of fir- 

mg ' 
Hargrave leaned against the partition 

near the speaking tube and watched his 
men. They were a crew noted for their 
speed in handling the ungainly torpe- 
does, and were certain to make record 
time in reloading their- tube if they ever 
had the chance. The helplessness of 
himself and his men oppressed Har- 
grave, he was not ready to sacrifice him- 
self, he wanted to fight, and he grew ex- 
cited and his thoughts rebelled when he 
considered the chances against him. 
The boat rushed on, and the engines 
were generating their maximum power, 
working almost, without noise. Har- 
grave studied individually the men of 
his little group as they balanced them- 
selves to the pitch and sway of the boat, 
or stared at the srrill electric lamp 
above the loaded tube. Most of the faces 
had a suspicious lack of expression and 
meaning, but the ensign intuitively felt 
the strain his men suffered and over- 
came. 

A sharp swerve hurled a pile of 
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figures against the port side of the tor- 
pedo room, followed in an instant by a 
roar and shock. As the men resumed 
their places they became conscious of the 
sound of heavy firing; and one man 
leaned toward another and whispered 
something. There was a slight move- 
ment among the crew and more whisper- 
ed remarks. Hargrave, with a strange 
feeling like that of an onlooker, heard 
his own voice say, "steady;" and the 
crew again grew silent. The strain 
grew more intense and less painful, 
blank faces reset with hard lines and a 
fierce expression. They were in the fire 
belt now. The regular dodging from 
one direction to another indicated that, 
and the hot breath of the ventilators tes- 
tified that the forced draught was being 
worked to the uttermost. Hargrave 
pressed his ear to the opening of the 
tube and waited for orders, striving at 
the same time to hear what might be 
said in the conning tower. Time seemed 
eliminated. Knowing his excitement, 
he wisely did not let himself speculate 
on this subject, but he felt that he must 
be well into the fire zone and was also 
satisfied that the severe explosion which 
had made his boat change her course 
was that of a mine. 

This thought brought another "Was 
he really running into action ?" Perhaps 
that sudden swerve had meant retreat. 
After all he had no way of telling, and 
he could not determine in what direction 
he was being rushed. The thought set 
him almost on fire and the desire for 
battle mastered him completely. He 
would not go out of action. He w r anted 
to shout through the tube and demand 
what was being done. He desired the 
wheel himself, and in his excited imag- 
ination pictured the course of his long 
black craft past obstacles, through fire- 
zones, and down long reaches close to the 
shore of the harbor, by which he would 
steer her to success. 



The thought of ultimate destruction, 
and the possibility of his boat being only 
a sacrifice never occurred to him now; 
and he thought only of the havoc that 
would be wrought among the big battle- 
ships, if he could let loose some of those 
gray, fishy things on the rack above. 

A ripping sensation, and the shiver 
of his boat made his flesh creep. The 
steel plates trembled in unison to an 
explosion right overhead. Before Har- 
grave could investigate, a hail came 
through the tube: "All right below?" 
"Yes," he called back, "What was it!" 
"Shell from the fleet," came the laconic 
reply. They were in the harbor then ! 
Past the forts ! Only a question of min- 
utes until he had his chance ! But how 
far away was he? Evidently within 
range of light batteries and at the very 
extreme danger point The men in the 
compartment looked at him inquiringly. 
"We're close to the fleet," he announced. 
The same hound-like leaping continued, 
ft seemed that they must soon strike, for 
the enemy could not have hit them at 
any great distance, and they were travel- 
ing at a terrific rate. Where were the 
others ? Hargrave could not bear the 
thought that they should get there first. 
He wanted to kill. He wanted to send 
his deadly messengers to strike those 
enemy ships from beneath the sea ; and 
he wanted to be the first and the surest. 
Time began to drag more and more 
heavily and slowly. They must ram 
something pretty quick. He caught 
himself calculating the number of 
miles they had gone since that 
shell had struck them, and then 
telling himself that he was a fool 
and that his speculations were worthless, 
he turned his attention to his tube, saw 
that it was ready and immediately 
plunged into the same useless calcula- 
tion. 

His men were cooler. Individually 
they examined the torpedoes above and 
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mentally prepared to get them into the 
tube on the first notice. They peered 
through the narrow doorway at the 
swashing water that had come down 
from above, for spray had made its way 
plentifully through the shot hole. 

Sharply to the right swerved No. 8, 
and reeling to the swell of the sea, the 
port side rose, sliding the crew across 
the torpedo room toward the officer. 
Hargrave was about to order the men to 
seat themselves, when a rattle as of hail 
almost deafened him. He knew what 
that meant, and his spirits rose with a 
flare of savage satisfaction. He was in 
now, and the enemy, unable to stop the 
swift moving craft by gunfire were 
sweeping the decks with a machine gun, 
in the hope that the torpedo tube was 
upon the upper deck and unprotected. 
The engines ceased their throbbing! 
Through the tube with a force that could 
be heard by all came the lieutenant's 
shout: "Let her go." Hargrave seized 
the pistol grip beneath the tube and 
hurled his weight back on the trigger. 



The torpedo leaped from its nest. A sec- 
ond later the boat lurched and staggered. 

Above the crash of bursting plates 
came the voice: "Save yourselves/' 
Hargrave turned to see his men rushing 
out of the compartment and up the lad- 
der to the decks. The electric lights 
began to flicker; a seaman rushed from 
the after sections, closed the steel door 
behind him, and sprang at the ladder 
where the other men had disappeared. 
Hargrave followed. Disappointment 
made him careless of safety. The shat- 
tered No. 8 reeled as he neared the top 
of the ladder; and a pair of hands 
grabbed him and pulled him up into the 
glare of a searchlight. He stopped a 
moment on the slippery deck and peered 
toward the light. It disappeared ; and in 
an instant a flash at the waters edge, lit 
up the battleship. A roar — then silence. 

The men of his crew reached from the 
water and dragged Hargrave down to 
them, and away from the sinking torpedo 
boat. 
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DEBATING AND FOOT-BALL. 

When the merits and demerits of the 
game of foot-ball are set forth in the 
coming Harvard- Princeton debate, we 
shall no doubt be better able to pass final 
judgment on the game. There is some- 
thing ironical in the submission of the 
case for foot-ball to the cool, discrimi- 
nating judgment of debaters. Debating 
is unlike foot-ball, for it is genteel, unos- 
tentatious, and even Christian. In view 
of the coming debate, one is reminded 
that, after all, "not by might nor by 
power" is the old world kept agoing. 
Let us hope, however, that the debaters 
will not say anything very bad about 
foot-ball. For, after all is said against 
the game, we still love it. There must 
be something of the Viking in us to make 
us enjoy the game in spite of the Novem- 
ber blast, cold feet, and the doubtful issue 
of the contest. Now, if the men in the 
coming debate are too harsh on foot-ball, 
some of us may be inclined to say "sour 
grapes," believing that the debaters are 
disgusted because more people don't 
come and see them act. Let those of us 
then, who really love foot-ball, and 
would hate to see its good parts abolished 
together with its evils, come and hear 
what the debaters will have to say. It 
may be that if they know so many lovers 



of the game are present they will speak 
softly of the game upon which angels 
have been treading for a number of years. 

THE FOOT-BALL QUESTION. 

The foot-ball problem is too complex 
to be solved according to any one formu- 
la. Some, abhorring its roughness, would 
make radical changes in the game itself ; 
others, leaving the game as it is, would 
abolish intercollegiate contests; still 
others, nearly satisfied with present con- 
ditions, would like a revision and strict 
enforcement of the rules. These varying 
opinions suggest the intricacy of the 
question. 

In the opinion of Coach Reid, funda- 
mental changes should be made in the 
game so as to eliminate the opportunities 
for taking unfair advantage of one's op- 
ponents. This opinion appears to us to 
strike at the root of the evil. The chief 
fault in the present game is its brutality. 
In this respect foot-ball contravenes the 
softening influence of the ages. Just 
what innovations are needed to remedy 
this fault are known only to experienced 
coaches and foot-ball players. To those 
of them, like Coach Reid, who are sin- 
cerely desirous for reforming the game 
may be entrusted the solution of this 
phase of the problem. 

In regard to the question, however, 
"Shall intercollegiate foot-ball be abol- 
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ished ?" the opinions of ordinary thought- 
ful undergraduates have more weight. 
The evils of intercollegiate athletics are 
certainly more prevalent in foot-ball than 
in other sports. On the other hand, noth- 
ing binds the undergraduates together, 
heart and soul, like the common desire to 
see a 'Varsity foot-ball victory. In the 
disintegrated life of a large University 
like Harvard this is a strong argument 
for continuing intercollegiate contests. 
Moreover, the hospitality shown between 
Harvard and Yale men on the days of 
our big games is of great value in ce- 



menting the hearts of men in these two 
universities. To lose the opportunity for 
this display of sentiment would be a 
great misfortune, especially when a large 
gift has been made to increase good feel- 
ing between Harvard and Yale. 

If then the brutality of foot-ball can be 
eliminated by a more open game, if eligi- 
bility rules can be put on a generally ac- 
cepted basis, we hope that the advantages 
of the big games in increasing noble and 
generous sentiment will induce the au- 
thorities to continue the intercollegiate 
contests. 




The House of Mirth. By Edith Whar- 
ton. New York. Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 

Mrs. Wharton's latest novel, "The 
House of Mirth," has appeared as a sur- 
prise. Book reviewers and critics have 
been taken off their guard and startled 
from brief, conventional judgments into 
lively discussions and editorial apprecia- 
tions. 

The author, in making fashionable so- 
ciety the setting for her story, has chosen 
to tell of people with the smallest details 
of whose life she has as complete a fa- 
miliarity, as she has contemptuous pity. 
Other books, indeed, have been written of 
this same society, clever books and enter- 
taining: some intended to exploit the re- 
markable life of the fashionable set, 



others intended to show up its worthless- 
ness by caustic satire ; but all failing to 
interest or impress because of being over- 
drawn. 

Mrs. Wharton has shown her remark- 
able mastery of dramatic art in the pres- 
ervation of a delicate balance of artistic 
values. Lily Bart is chosen as an exam- 
ple of the society belle, beautiful, accom- 
plished, tactful, in possession of the keen- 
est feminine intuition coupled with a 
knowledge of how to use that intuition to 
her best advantage. In this attractive 
heroine we have embodied that duality of 
self which makes conduct the curious 
product of conflicting natures. Fully 
aware of her superior intelligence she re- 
alizes how complete is her dependence on 
that society which has made her its crea- 
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ture. She knows how unrelentingly she 
must bring every faculty to bear to main- 
tain her supremacy in that gaudy pa- 
geant which the one man she might have 
loved early taught her to despise. 
Through rapid vicissitudes of fortune 
she resolutely crushes her nobler instincts 
and maintains appearances. 

All the characters of the book are 
found within the precincts of fashion, 
differing only in their degree of depen- 
dence on its favor. Society is a favored 
body, removed, capable of shielding from 
the world, sanctioning loose morals and 
unnumbered unconventionalities, — yes, 
but also capable of enslaving ! This, Mrs. 
Whaton knew as well as the author of 
that recent book, "Slaves of Society." 
In the portrayal of that luxurious life, 
organized wholly for pleasure, free from 
intellectual tastes and aims, there is no 



need to satirize! The logical pursuit of 
that very life will show fate as relentless 
as the most thorough despiser of society 
glitter and tinsel could wish. The bril- 
liant Lily Bart is chosen as a figure upon 
which fate may work. Little by Httle, 
with no melodramatic suddenness, the 
law works itself out. Exposed to the 
contamination of society, she is forced 
from one compromise to another, until 
the struggle of selves becomes too great, 
and a bottle of chloral must be the relief ! 
As a creation, "The House of Mirth" 
reveals the expert workmanship of one 
who has that rare talent of producing 
dramatic effects without a distortion of 
values. We do not stand off and watch 
the characters move ; we move with them, 
think with them, and think about their 
life! 



ESTABLISHED 1818. 

BROOKS BROS., 

Broadway, New York. 
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MOTOR OVERCOATS. 


RAINPROOF | 


AND DUST COATS. | 


AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES. 



Catalogue with directions for ordering by 
mail, gladly sent upon request. 



A u g u s t 

1320 MmsMMcbosetts Ave. 

New College Hat 

Neckwear 50c. to $3.00. 

New Shirts $1.50 and up. 

JSvery requisite for 

evening wear. 



A u g u s t 

1320 M*MMmcbu*ett* Ave. 
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GLOVES MAY BE RIGHT 
AND NOT BE FOWNES 

BUT THEY CANT BE 



FOWNES 

AND NOT BE RIGHT. 



Coes & Young 



20 SCHOOL ST., j» BOSTON 



Dull Finished Dress Pumps 
Patent Leather Dress Pumps 

With Heavy Soles 



$5;W 



Coes & Young 






SHIRTINGS 

All the Newest Ideas for 

(Men's Negligee and Autumn 

Wear in 

SHIRTS 

Made from English, Scotch 

and French Fabrics. Private 

Designs. 

Business and Dress Shirts, 

$1.50, $2.50, S3.M, $4.51 
$5.50 and Upward. 

All made in our own workrooms 

Consult us to knew the LINEN, the 

CRAVAT and the GLOVES to Wear. 

GLOVES 

Fownes' Heavy Street Gloves 

hand stitched, $1.50. 
BETTER ONES, $2.M, $2.5* and $3.10. 
I MEN'S AND WOMEN'S. 

NECKWEAR out of the ordinary — shapes strictly 
new — $1.00 to $4.50 

INOYES BROS., 

Washington and Summer Sts. 
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Copley Square Hotel 

HUNTINGTON AVE. and EXETER ST., BOSTON 

Visiting Relatives and Friends of Harvard Men are Invited to 
Patronize this Hotel 

The attention of Secretaries and Banquet Committees of Dining Clubs, Societies, Lodges, etc., is 

called to the fact that the Copley Square Hotel has exceptionally good facilities for serving Breakfasts, 
Luncheons or Dinners and will cater especially to this trade. 

AMOS H. WHIPPLE, Prop. 




We cordially 
invite you to 
examine oar 
large stock of 



Renting Pianos 



»*"- ■ ■»/, 



BRIGGS and BRIGGS 

The Cambridge Music Store 
1270 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE (near Pfympton St.) 



ESTABLISHED 1887 



J. J. Brennan 

Jwler chant tailor 




IO Boylston St. Cambridge 

Harvard Square 



MAKER OF FINE CLOTHES 
EXCLUSIVE NOVELTIES IN ENGLISH AND SCOTCH SUITINGS 



n?X?S°TYPEWRITERS 

Rebuilt machines with new platen, type, ribbons, etc , $25 to $35, guaranteed. Machines 
almost new at low prices. RENTED, REPAIRED, EXCHANGED. 

The Typewriter Exchange 

38 BROMFIELD STREET. BOSTON. MASS. 

J. E. MoCOLCAN, M*r. T»l. 166 M«li». 

Rented $2.50 and $400 per month. 
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E. Gordon Parker, A. M. 

PREPARATION FOR CONFERENCES 

History I Government 1 
Economics I • 3 - 8 - 9 - 12 

LANGUAGE COURSES 

FAIRFAX 8 



WEBSTER'S 

INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY! 




IT IS 
UP TO DATE. 

AND 
RELIABLE 

RECENTLY ENLARGED WITH 
25,000 NEW WORDS 

AL80 ADDED 

New Gazetteer of the World 
New Biographical Dictionary 

Editor in Chief, W. T. Harris, Ph.D M LL.D., 
United States Commissioner of Education. 

2380 Quarto Pages. 5000 Illustrations. 

IT IS A PAOKED8TOREHOU8E OF AOOURATE INFORMATION 
GRAND PRIZE (hiOHEST AWARD) WORLD'S FAIR ST. LOU 1 8 



t 



Also Webster's Collegiate Dictionary 

1116 Pages. 1100 Illustrations. 

Regular Edition 7x10x2% inches. 3 bindings. 

De Luxe Edition 6% x 8% x l '; in. Printed from 

same plates, on bible paper. 2 beautiful bindings. 



FREE, "dictionary Wrinkles," also Illustrated Pamphlets 

G. <S C. MERKIAM CO. 

Publishers, Springfield, Mass., U. S. A 

GET THE BEST 



J 



Alfred £. Brown 
Sr Co. 




Tailors 

and 

Outfitters 



jam** 

Importer, .nd M.K»r. of 

Men's Clothes and Furnishings 

5 BRATTLE STREET 
CAMBRIDGE 



Telephone 



HARVARD SQ. 



DANCING 



PROF. OTTO F. C. HEINEMANN'S 

FINEST ACADEMY IN BOSTON 
No. 176 Tremont Street 

Entirely Redecorated and Refurnished 

SEND FOR PROSPECTUS 

Classes Monday, Tuesday and Thursday. Socials 
Wednesday and Saturday. Private lessons day or 
evening, with music. Lady or gentleman teacher. 
10 per cent discount on all Class Tickets to 
Harvard Students. 

Tremont Theatre Entrance 

Lady will give Private or Class lessons In Ball Room 
dancing (with Music) at any time, 66 WEST NEWTON 
STREET, BOSTON. 
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Cab Sir? 




If so, consult 


M. leIN. KING, A. B. 


T.W.HILLIER&CO. 


Tu tor 


OXFORD STABLES 


13 and 14 WARLAND HALL 
Tel. Coon. (1278 MASS. AVE.) 


Cor. Oxford and Eustis Streets 




TELEPHONE 64-2 





If You Don't Know 



BILLINGS (EL STOVER 

The APOTHECARIES 

TKis Will Introduce The 



G. M. JOLL 

Hair Dresser 

No. 2 BRATTLE STREET 
CAMBRIDGE. 

Rasors Honed and Concaved 



Newgent & Co. 

42 DOW ST. cor. MOUNT AUBURN ST. 
CAMBRIDGE 

* 
Care of Students' Clothing 



By Contract a Specialty 






Goods Called For 
and Delivered 



Prompt Service 
Guaranteed 



Telephone, 529-2 



To Men and Women Who Think 

One of the wisest provisions of Providence is the variety of taste given to 
humanity. Mark Twain expressed it all when he said, " It is not best that 
alt men should think alike. It is the difference of opinion that makes 
horse races.* 1 

Now, it is this difference of opinion that canses the DIXON COMPANY to 
make over seven hundred different kinds of lead pencils. There are 
pencils for every conceivable use, and particularly for all branches of 
educational work, from the kindergarten to the college. It matters not 
to what kind of tests you submit it, the DIXON PENCIL will be true to its 
name and reputation. Ask for them at the Supply Store. 



JOSEPH DIXON 

CRUCIBLE COriPANY 

Jersey City - - New Jersey 
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Ftnt-Clau Work Qnarutecd Sead Postal and We Will Call 

Sullivan The Tailor 

FIRST CLASS TAILORING 

REPAIRING PRESSING 



Riding Breeches 
A Specialty 



85 MT. AUBURN STREET 

Niir Boyliton Street 

CAMBRIDGE 



Tremont Theatre 

THREE WEEKS OF FUN 

JOSEPH E. IiUCKETT Offers 

M ACLYN 

ARBUCKLE 

« 
In George Ade's Best Comedy, the 

COUNTY 
CHAIRMAN 

COMPANY OF /OO 



Evenings at 8 Carriages at lO.-fff 

Matinees Wednesday and Saturday at 3 




"Stetson" Hats 

$4 



'Guyer" Hats 

$3 



SilK Crush Opera Hats, $5.00 

Fine SilK Hats, $5.00 and $6.00 

GLOVES Dent's. Adlers SEE OUR 
Fownes' SPECIAL 

GLOVES D. & P. GLOVES 



wyr oor MANHATTAN SHIRTS 

The SHirt for College Men 



Neckwear 



NEXT TO 
HOTEL TOURAIINE 



Hosiery 



Underwear 



42 BOYLSTON ST. 



Open every evening. 



TO 

T^ ORIGINAL 



FILL 

OMV GENUINE i 



CONKLINS 

SELF-FILLING PEN 

dimply dip In the Ink, press with the thumb 
and the CONKMN 1MCN Is tilled and ready 
Tor Instant use. It Is simple, convenient, effi- 
cient, with no complex mechanism and 
nothing to get out of order. 

The elastic Ink reservoir is com- 
pressed by the presser bar under the 
thumb, and, when released, instantly 
draws in the ink through the feed chan- 
nels at the point. The quicklv adjusted 
lock-ring prevents ink from being forced 
out again. Feeds regularly until the 
last drop of Ink In reservoir is used. 
Always responds without kick or bulk. 
■ elf as 



Cleans itself 



easily as it is filled. 



Fully guaranteed. 

If your dealer does not handle the 
CONK LIN PEN.Iet us makeyou our 
Special Offer to /huntain Pen Users. 

Full Information, with Illustrated cata- 
k logue. sent upon request. Sold by 

dealers everywhere. 

THE CONKLIN PEN CO., 

| 514. 516, 518 Jefferson Ave^ 

Toledo, Ohio. y£; 

J The K. A. Wilhelml Co., 93 Reade St., 
' New York. Delzell Bros., 1652 Curtis 
8t., Denver. Cardlnell-Viucent Co., 
414 Market St., San Francisco. Ameri- 
oan Agencies, Ltd., 38 Shoe Lane, Fleet 
St., London, K. C. En p. Rae, Munn & 
' Gilbert, 41 Market St. , Melbourne, Aurt. 
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Du rant-Reed Co. 

Tailors 

Makers of Men's Fine Clothing 

Haberdashers 


WILLIAM M. RICE 

INSTRUCTOR 
MANDOLIN, BANJO AND GUITAR 

1270 massachusetts avcnuc 
(briqqs a ■rioos) 

TELEPHONE 382-4 CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 






CONTRACT PRESSING and LAUNDRY 


GET YOUR BINDING DONE AT 


Durant-Reed Co. 

1312 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. 

FAIRFAX HALL HARVARD SQUARE 


Boston Bookbinding Co. 

10 ARROW ST. N «» r Harvard Square 




TAILOR, 



58 WINTER STREET. 

COR. TRBMONT. 

^lcphonc-Orford-70- 
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Globe Theatre 

Week of November 20 

A. II. WOOD!* OFFERS FUlfNY 

ELFIE FAY in 

The Bell of Avenue A 

A PEACH OR CHARD Of SI STU NNING GIRLS 

A LAUGH EYK BY TIME THE CLOCK TICKS 

eOIf GW YOU CAN WHI BTLB 

C LEVER PAIf CXM 

A SCENIC PRODUCTION OF UNU0UAIi WORTH 

• 

To follow THANKSQ1Y1NQ WEEK 

DAN MASON in 
Gtcty K#3^*r York: 

Ai efltertaloaeot «f Freailta Pm and Eatmclnf MmIc 



Week of Dec. 4 



"HOW BAXTER BUTTED Iff < 



Coming Joseph Marphy 

• 

THE GLOBE'S NEW, NEVER CHANGING PRICES 

seats 25c, 50c, 75c higher 
25 C MATINEES "-tU— 

•«**** — — — — — Saturday 

(Just a few front seats at SOc) 



..GROCERS.. 



FREE DELIVERY ON 



P. B. ALE 



PABST'S BEER 



SCHILTZ'S BEER ROESSLE BEER 

IN 1-2 OR 1-4 BARRELS 

A. J; LOVELL & CO. 

108 CAMBRIDGE ST., BOSTON 



PKoto Supplies 

Jknd 

Developing 



Pictures 
Jknd 

Frames 



Olsson (EL Co. 

Harvard Square 



RAIN COATS 

We have a special line of cloths made 
Rain Proof for us, that will not be found 
in any other Tailoring Establishment 

The Process used is the very best, and 

it cannot be told from any other un- 

proofed cloth 

It leaves the cloth soft and pliable, and 

is suitable to wear on bright days as 

well as Rainy ones* 

A Garment that is absolutely necessary 
for every one to have 

We have them from $20*00 up 

Burke & Co., Tailors 

J0 City Hall Ave,, Boston 

843 Washington Street, Boston 

\ 246 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge 
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JAMES H. WYETH & CO. 



HARVARD SQUARE 



Student Suppliers of Good Things for the Vesper Lunch, or any 
Room Gatherings. Our APOLLIN ARIS and GINGER ALE are always 
pleasing. Crackers of the best varieties. Jellies, Preserves, and 
Confectionery. Fine Welsh Rarebit, Swiss and Fancy Cheeses. 



H. M. LEVIN E 

Cailor *«* Importer 
125 Tremont Street 

Opp. Park Street Church 

Boston, Mass. 




Get your College Papers, Written Notes, etc., 
bound at 

McN AMEE CO., Bookbinders 

26 Brattle Street, Harvard Square. 

Prices Reasonable Work the Best 



General Club and Training Tables 



. . . FOR STUDENTS ONLY . . . 

34 DUNSTER STREET 



H. SCHMIDT 



THE _ 

DUNSTER CAFE 

Now occupying its new quarters at 

22 DUNSTER STREET 

IS THE MOST UP-TO-DATE 

RESTAURANT AND 6APE 

ever before attempted in Cambridge, combining as it does, all the requisites 
of a first-class hotel dining-room with Cafe and Lunch 

Special features of the Bohemian Room are its elegant Soda Fountain . 
and its unique Oyster Bar. Cafe open until 1 a.m. 



SEATING CAPACITY 500 






DUNSTER 

CHARLES A. HOLT, Proprietor 



STREET 
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M C ARDLE 

...TAILOR... 

Imported Woolen Novelties 
for College Men 



STUDIO 5UILDING 

HO TREMONT ST., ROOM 14 

MAIN ENTRANCE 

Bromfield St. Entrance No. ,58 




The knowledge of the superiority of the 

Stetson 
Hat 

is an "Open secret " because every- 
body knows it. Wherever hats are 
worn, men speak of the Stetson as the 
standard. 



TUPPER 

THE COLLEGE 

PHOTOGRAPHER 



PHOTOGRAPHS OF ALL 
ATHLETIC TEAMS 

HARVARD SQUARE 



Majestic Theatre 

Matinees Wednesday and Saturday 

The dramatic sensation of the season, outliving 
all other Boston engagements 

WM. A. BRADY and JOS. R. GRISMER 
Magnificent Production 

As Ye Sow 

By Rev. JOHN SNYDER 

Now nearlng its third month 

SEATS SELLING THREE WEEKS AHEAD 
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Our New Store- 



PRESS (EL BARER 

College Tailors 



Bbtablisbed io Ybaib 



Yalk and Wesley a it 



Clothes Cleaned and Pressed 



1388 Mass. Ave. 

Harv 



* Cambridge, Mass. 

rd Square 



Tel. 951-3 Camb. 

WM. P. De WITT, D. D. S, 

Dentist 

1388 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS* 

Harvard Square 

orrict hours 

9 to 12 A. M., 2 to 5 P. M. 

Appointments made for Evenings 



CATERING 



GEO. H. WHIPPEN 

832 Mass. Ave., Cambridge 
Y. M. C. A. Building 



Tmi. Co 



Excellent Facilities for 

CLUB WOiRtl 




Telephone, 1533-3 Oxford 

L. F. BR1DGHAM 

MERCHANT 

TAILOR 

657 WASHINGTON ST., and 

18 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON 

Boylston Building, Room 55 
Take Elevator 
Business Suits a Specialty 
Dress Suits to Let 



Brock Brothers 



HARVARD SQUARE 



Students' Furnishings 



Old Clothes Wanted 

. . . BY . . . 

/1AX KEEZER 

3 BOW STREET, CAMBRIDGE 

Telephone lloa-a Cambridge 

Gentlemen: I wish to call your attention to the 
fact that 1 am paying the highest cash prices for your 
cast-off Clothing ; also, Old Gold, Watches, Chains, 
Diamonds, Bric-a-Brac, Typewriters, Furniture, 
Rugs, Carpets, etc. 

DOVT BE DECEIVED. 
There is only one MAX KEEZER in this line of 
business. Don't give your orders on the street; but 
leave them at 3 BOW ST., opposite Quincy Hall. 



We want your trade and there is 
nothing that adds so much to 
man's personal appearance as a stylish 
haircut and a smooth shave ; the place 

to get it is 

MARK'S 

6 Holyohe Street 



Try MocKlar's j& 
Famous " Westerns " 
At 



(WlocM ar'g Cafe 



19 Boylston Street. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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D. HENRY BONNER 

BOOT SHOP = 

FOR HARVARD MEN 



GET INTO A PAIR OF 



BONNER'S 



SHOES 



BEFORE GOING TO THE YALE GAME 



The Fellow Next to You 
Will Have Them On 



TICKETS, ALL THEATRES. ^ 1 C 

Telephones (BayBay) 22329. 2330, 22331. ^sOjplGy OCfVldTC 




THE CHAMPAGNE of the Twentieth Century 

MOET&CBANDON 

WHITE SEAL 



of the 



fPERNAY-FRANCE 




Marvellously Grand Vintage 

of the year 

1900 

Superior in Quality, Dryness and Bouquet 
to Any Champagne Produced Since the 
Great Vintage of 1884 



THIS EXQUISITE WINE IS NOW ARRIVING ON EVERY 
STEAMER FROM FRANCE AND WILL SHORTLY BE 
ON SALE THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES 



M>. A. KESSLER $ CO. 



SOLE IMPORTERS 



Vol. VII 



DECEMBER 



No. 3 




Mnvxmtb 




8 






» 





Price. $I.OO a Y« 



Cambridge, Mass. 



Single Copies* 15 Cents 
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Ql IFF A I V ENGRAVING and ELECTRO- 
OUrlAjLIV TYPING COMPANY — 

T^ZZZSTZHZZSISZSZIISIZS PHONE 6857 MAIN 

INos. 234-236 CONGRESS STREET 

——BOSTON™— 



BOSTON PROVIDENCE NEW YORK 

E. Gordon Parker, A. M. 

PREPARATION FOR CONFERENCES 

History 1, Government 1, Economics 1-5-8-9-12 Language Courses 

FAIRFAX 8 

LITTLEFI ELD 

Established 1877 

T A ILOR 

Fall and Winter stock consists of finest productions of foreign looms and embraces the latest 
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HARVARD IN THE NEWSPAPERS. 



BY GUY C. TOWNSEND. 



"Gambling Den Unearthed at Har- 
vard," read a huge headline .in a Boston 
paper last year ; "Harvard Union a Two 
Hundred Thousand Dollar Failure," was 
the purport of another prominent head 
in a very eminent New York paper at 
about the same time. "Favoritism Ram- 
pant in Harvard Foot-ball," was the sub- 
ject of a full column in a very respectable 
New York "sheet" during the past fall. 
How do these misrepresentations get into 
print? Who is responsible for them? 
How can they be stopped ? 

Practically all the Boston, New York, 
and Philadelphia newspapers have a 
"Harvard Correspondent," whose busi- 
ness it is to get the news as it comes up 
at Harvard, and forward it to his par- 
ticular sheet. In the capacity of Har- 
vard correspondents, about eight men in 
Harvard find a method of defraying a 
great part, if not all, of their college ex- 
penses. The quality of the paper does 
not determine whether it shall be repre- 
sented by a correspondent at Harvard. 
Of all the papers in Boston, only one is 
without a regular "Harvard man." 
From the most conservative to the most 
sensational, the Boston papers pay a Har- 
vard student to get the news for them 
at his University. Moreover, they pay 
well for the amount of work that is re- 



quired, and each, according to what the 
different city editors conceive to be good 
newspaper work, demands that the 
brevity of the time required be made up 
in the quality of the work. Each paper 
has its own idea of what constitutes a 
good quality of newspaper work. Though 
it is commonly thought that the aim of 
the majority of Boston newspapers is for 
respectable stories, experience as a Har- 
vard correspondent has shown that there 
are only two Boston papers that are not 
hungering after sensational - stories. 
Furthermore, this majority part of the 
Boston press is constantly bringing press- 
ure to bear to get "yellow" articles from 
their Harvard correspondent. 

When a freshman comes to Harvard 
whose father is one of the great national 
figures of the hour, the wires between 
Boston and Cambridge and New York 
and Cambridge are kept hot by the de- 
mands of the daily press, that their Har- 
vard man get interviews, and pictures 
of the Freshman. When a man, who 
happens to be a person of wealth, by the 
dint of hard work, earns a place on the 
'Varsity eleven, pictures, interviews, and 
special stories, are again in order; and 
if you can make out that the head coach 
has been entertained on the well-to-do 
student's yacht in the summer time, and 
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that there is a possibility that some other 
man on the squad is a better man for 
the position which the well-to-do occu- 
pies, you have the settings for a front 
page, red-letter story. You must ignore 
the fact that the man somewhat better 
than the student who owns the yacht has 
a strained back and is being saved for 
the big game of the year. 

Pressed by his city editor for such 
stories as these, the Harvard correspon- 
dent is met by his own belief that the 
Freshman whose father is a noted man, 
is entitled to the ordinary privileges of 
undergraduate life without being molest- 
ed by insistent reporters and exploited 
in cheap papers. The story of the stu- 
dent with the yacht, and the coach, is a 
very good example of what is commonly 
known as a "favoritism story," and is 
the best selling of all the brands of 
stories written about Harvard life for 
newspapers. That these are not exag- 
gerated cases is well known to Harvard 
men who have followed the New York, 
as well as Boston, newspapers, for the 
past three months. 

Individual students are constantly 
achieving performances, that, if set 
forth on the front page of a penny 
"sheet, " or any "sheet," for that matter, 
under such a head as : — "Gambling Den 
at Harvard," throws a false light on the 
University that only too many people are 
ready to accept without question. It is 
not the fact of the existence of a gambl- 
ing den, if there be one, but the fact 
that it was at Harvard, that sticks. 

Be it said in favor of the men who do 
the work at Harvard for papers that are 
constantly searching for this kind of 
story, that the papers get very little of 
this variety of literature from their Har- 



vard correspondents. Once in a while 
they do, but more often the stories detri- 
mental to the good of Harvard, are writ- 
ten by regular reporters of the "sheet," 
not connected with the University. But 
here is not the greatest difficulty for the 
student who has to send "feature" stories 
of Harvard life to his paper, if he is to 
keep his position, and remain in college. 
Take such a matter as the story on the 
"Failure of the Union" referred to above. 
The correspondent of the "sheet" which 
printed this story realized from statistics 
that, in point of membership, the Union 
was not on the sound basis it should be. 
Accordingly, he wrote a story for his 
paper, that, up to date, the Union has 
failed in the expectation of its founders. 
Straightway, in the headlines of this 
"sheet," the Harvard Union was a com- 
plete failure. 

This correspondent, with his eyes open 
for a good story, had seized upon the 
fact that the Union had not been en- 
tirely successful, and had translated this 
into terms of partial failure, a question- 
able interpretation, but still quite within 
the bounds of reason. With a little more 
serious thought he probably would not 
have written as he did, for the Union 
was not a failure. As a matter of fact, 
when the attention of the correspondent 
who had written the story was called to 
the wrong implication of his article, he 
at once did his best to correct the wrong 
impression created. It takes consider- 
able courage for a correspondent to 
stand up and tell his city editor that he 
will not write a certain "yellow" story, 
when the income from the paper affords 
the only means whereby the correspon- 
dent may remain in college. But this is 
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constantly done by fnany of the Harvard 
correspondents. 

It is even more difficult than this, how- 
ever, to steer a straight course between 
the cross winds of what is due the col- 
lege and the call of the editor, when the 
proper course is not just clear. The 
most level headed correspondent will 
sooner or later set a story in type of 
which he does not realize the full import 
until he sees it in cold print under a two 
inch headline. The attitude of those 
about the University who have news to 
give, is often times hostile to the student 
who represents the "yellow sheet." This 
makes it much harder for the Harvard 
correspondent of this variety of paper to 
gej the news, and at the same time the 
correspondent feels that he is looked 
down upon because he does the work 
for this paper. The correspondent finds 
at times that he has to fight very hard 
to keep from harboring a feeling of 
resentment against those who have 
slighted him when he has approached 
them as the representative of the unde- 
sirable "sheet." 

There is always a consoling thought 
for such of the "scribes," the college 
term for the Harvard correspondents. 
"Yellow" newspapers are a fact that 
cannot be done away with by an attitude 
of Harvard College. Harvard offers a 
field for brilliantly colored newspaper 
stories that is exceptional. The "scribe" 
who is thoroughly conversant with all 
departments of activity at Harvard, and 
who has a "nose for news" of the lurid 
sort, is never lacking in settings for a 
sensational story. If any regular re- 
porter on one of the typical Boston or 
New York papers, knew one-fifth of the 
facts about Harvard in possession of a 



Harvard correspondent, the output of 
"yellow" stories from Cambridge would 
be enormous. But no ordinary news- 
paper reporter can gain a knowledge of 
Harvard life sufficient to enable him even 
to see the chances for these stories. Only 
a man who has lived in the midst of 
Harvard activities for two or more years 
can gain such a knowledge as this. 

The Harvard correspondent has the 
safeguarding of the good name of Har- 
vard in his hands. He has to be vigilant 
and keen not to hurt that good name un- 
intentionally, for no correspondent can 
afford to let any legitimate story get by 
him, and frequently the line of demarca- 
tion between the legitimate and the 
harmful story, in the mass of stuff that 
he has before him, is very shadowy. He 
has to be strong not to hurt it at the in- 
stigation of his editor. His is a position 
of constant responsibility to the Univer- 
sity. 

Some control, by the faculty or other- 
wise, of the news sent out from Harvard, 
has been frequently advocated. The 
formation of a "Press Club" backed up 
by the University officers, whereby 
every paper would be required to agree 
to accept Harvard news from one man 
only, has been suggested. This would 
offer little advantage over the present 
method, except that one man would be 
held responsible for all the news that 
any one paper printed. There are two 
objections to such a scheme. In the first 
place, it is highly doubtful whether the 
papers would accept this, for they all 
need more than one man to write their 
Harvard items. Every Harvard man 
who is today regularly writing Harvard 
news for any paper, is always ready to 
stand behind what he has written. In 
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this respect a "Press Club" would not be 
the means of cleaner news about Har- 
vard. 

No mechanical device, but the loyalty 
of the men who write for the "sheets" 
that will accept sensational, harmful, and 
untruthful stories, is the best safeguard 
of Harvard in the press. No Harvard 
student can afford to go too far in the 
matter of "digging up stories," or he 
will be summarily dealt with by the 
Dean. But the men who fill the "scribe" 
positions at Harvard, think enough of a 
Harvard degree to do a considerable 
amount of unpleasant work to get that 
degree. Such men are not likely to 
throw away their degree for the sake of 
a newspaper story, nor to smirch the 
good name of the University which they 
are making sacrifices to attend. 

The best thing for the preservation 
of the fair name of Harvard in the daily 



press is the maintenance of the present 
system whereby the Harvard correspon- 
dents are all Harvard students. This is 
especially true of the so-called "yellow 
sheets." These are the papers that are 
the most constantly seeking for sensa- 
tional stories about Harvard. In the 
main, only the Harvard correspondent 
can supply these stories. So long as the 
correspondent of the "yellow sheet" is a 
Harvard student to whom sensational 
methods are just as distasteful as to other 
Harvard men, and to whom the name of 
Harvard is just as dear, the chance for 
vicious or nasty stories about Harvard 
appearing in these columns is compara- 
tively small. But when the Harvard cor- 
respondents become outsiders, men de- 
voted exclusively to the interests of their 
paper, then Harvard will be dragged 
through all sorts of stories in the col- 
umns of the press. 
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THE HOME COMING OF ANDREW* 



BY H. H. HARBOUR. 



The chill December day had come to a # 
close in the woods that covered the sides 
of Temple Mountain. A cold breeze that 
had risen after sundown was soughing 
fitfully in the tops of the dark hemlocks 
and spruces. Through their branches 
one could see the full moon just rising, 
cold and sullen over the eastern hills. 
A well-worn path wound irregularly 
through the woods, and up this path a 
man was slowly climbing. He looked 
about forty years old, tall, and of power- 
ful physique. In one hand he carried a 
gun, and in the other a bag full of fresh- 
ly stripped skins, mink, fox, and squirrel. 

He walked very slowly, almost feeling 
his way up the dark, rocky path. Sud- 
denly he stopped short, and listened in- 
tently. Some distance up the mountain 
he had heard a whimpering wail like that 
of a young lynx cub that has lost its 
mother. After listening a moment, he 
broke into a run, and soon came out into 
a little opening in the woods, flooded 
with clear moonlight. At the upper end 
of the opening stood a log cabin built 
against the mountain wall, and raised 
above the ground by four poles, one at 
each corner. A flight of steps led up 
to a board platform extending along the 
front of the structure. At the top of the 
steps lay a small, white bundle, and from 
this the wailing proceeded. With an im- 
patient exclamation the man ran through 
the opening and up the steps. There he 
bent over the bundle. A dog was bark- 
ing and whining inside the shack; and 
with a sudden impulse the man opened 



the door, and let out a little black and 
white terrier, who ran up to the bundle, 
sniffing at it suspiciously. 

"It's a brat, Danny!'* The man ad- 
dressed these words to the dog, who 
showed his comprehension by a shrill 
yelp. "It's one of them lumbermen's 
kids, them that've been choppin' over on 
the north side of the mountain. I met 
one o' them down in the woods this 
mornin\ an' he tol' me they was goin' to 
light out f'r Canady to-day. So they 
think they kin dump their leavin's on me, 
do they? Come on, Danny, we won't 
touch the brat." 

He entered the hut, slamming the door 
behind him. A renewed wail from the 
baby followed his departure. For a long 
time the little creature's screams echoed 
through the woods; but they gradually 
subsided, dying away into occasional 
plaintive whimpers. Then silence fell 
on the clearing once more. 

After several hours the door of the hut 
opened, and the man appeared on the 
platform again, the dog close at his heels. 

"Well, Danny," he murmured, apolo- 
getically, "I ain't no murderer, anyway. 
This brat would die on my hands ef I 
left it out all night. Lord, it ain't cryin' 
any now ! It can't be — " 

He picked up the bundle, and carried 
it hastily into the house. The interior 
consisted of but one room, lighted by a 
flickering fire of logs on the nearth. The 
man hurried over to a tumbled bed that 
stood in one corner of the shanty, and 
began to unwrap the baby from its ban- 
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dages, and to chafe its tiny limbs. The 
dog watched his every movement with 
the most eager interest. Suddenly the 
baby opened its eyes and set up a shrill 
crying. At the first scream the hunter 
dropped it on the bed as if it had been 
• hot metal ; the dog barked furiously. 

"Lord ! Danny, what'll we do with it 
now?" The man looked at the dog in- 
quiringly, "I reckon I ought to give him 
somethin' to eat, to keep him alive till 
mornin'. Then I'll take him right down 
to the poor-farm. I wonder ef I kin fix 
up some broth from that coon I shot 
yistiddy? Reckon I'll try, Dannny." 

With brisk movements the hunter step- 
ped about the room. The dog darted 
back and forth constantly between his 
master and the baby, as if to assure each 
of the other's safety. Finally the soup 
was done. The man tried to apply the 
edge of a saucer full of the warm bev- 
erage to the child's lips; but the baby 
clutched the edge of the dish, and spilled 
the contents over his body, the bed, the 
floor, in fact everywhere but down the 
eager, wide-open mouth. A second 
saucer-full met with a similar fate. At 
last the man found a spoon, and managed 
to get a few drops of the broth into the 
mouth of the wriggling baby. After a 
while the little creature stopped crying, 
and swallowed the warm liquid with 
eagerness. Then he began to smile, then 
to laugh, squirming up into little balls of 
merriment. The man and the dog 
watched his antics in amazed silence. 

"He ain't half bad after all, is he, Dan- 
ny?" the man observed, finally. "Puts 
me in mind of a young sucking pig, some. 
It ain't that soup that's makin' him wrig- 
gle so, is it, Danny? No, jus' see him 
laugh!" Then, recollecting himself, he 
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added gruffly, "But I ain't a-goin' to have 
anybody else's brat on my hands. He's 
goin', to-morrow mornin', I say." 

Nevertheless, the baby did not go the 
next morning. "Reckon I'll keep him a 
few days, jus' to see him laugh," the 
hunter explained to his dog, rather 
shamefacedly. "I s'pose you think I'm 
gittin' foolish, Danny. Reckon I be." 

For fifteen years John Raymond had 
lived a solitary life, unloved and unlov- 
ing, in his shanty among the woods of 
Temple Mountain. During the winter 
months he hunted, and sold his skins to 
an agent in the village; but outside of 
business transactions he rarely spoke to 
anybody. Most people were afraid of 
him, believing him insane. 

But the coming of the child put a new 
force into the man's life. The story is 
as old as man, and as new as this morn- 
ing's sunrise. As the baby grew to boy- 
hood, he became the constant companion 
of his foster-father on his long expedi- 
tions across country. He never showed 
the least inclination to associate with 
anyone else. The two found a constant 
and all-sufficient delight in each other's 
company. The older man idolized the 
alert, handsome young fellow who show- 
ed such an extraordinary skill and in- 
terest in the life he had come to regard 
as peculiarly his own. The boy, on his 
part, loved the gruff-spoken, tender- 
hearted old hunter, as a son rarely loves 
his own father. Together they hunted 
and fished, planted and gathered, ate and 
slept. 

One summer a wealthy merchant from 
a distant city hired the boy as his guide 
on a hunting trip through the mountains. 
A warm liking on the part of the mer- 
chant for the finely-formed young hunter 
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soon ripened into a positive affection. 
He interested himself most zealously in 
the boy's future, and at the close of the 
summer literally forced the acceptance 
of his offer to give him a thorough edu- 
cation in an academy in the town where 
he resided. Both the old man and An- 
drew — or Andy, as the foster-father al- 
ways called him, — were inexorable at 
first in their refusal of the offer, and 
were won over only by the merchant's 
glowing pictures of the brilliant future 
awaiting the boy if he would only con- 
sent to spend a few years at this institu- 
tion. 

One clear morning in September, ac- 
cordingly, Andy left the old cabin on 
Temple Mountain, and took the train for 
the distant city. Two months passed by, 
and the lonely hunter heard not a word 
from his absent boy. The old man was 
inconsolable ; he wandered all day 
through the woods, letting the rabbits 
and squirrels scamper unmolested about 
him. He wasted perceptibly, rarely 
touched food, and was constantly mumbl- 
ing and muttering to himself. He had 
not even Danny to talk to now. The lit- 
tle terrier had long since found a grave 
among the rocky terraces of the moun- 
tain. If anyone addressed the old man, 
no matter how respectfully, he would 
scowl fiercely at the offender, and stalk 
on his way, muttering under his breath. 

December came once more, bringing 
with it faded fields and hard, gray skies. 
On Christmas eve, John Raymond came 
stumbling up the rocky path to his cabin, 
after a day of aimless wandering. Of a 
sudden he stopped short, and looked 
sharply about him. 

"Lord!" he- ejaculated in a hoarse 
undertone, "this evenin' puts me in mind 
o' that time I found Andy. It seems to 



me somehow as if I was goin' to find him 
on those steps to-night, jes' a wee bit of 
a baby, yellin' an' screamin' f'r all he's 
wuth. Lemme see, it must be about twen- 
ty year ago now. O Lord ! it is twenty 
year this very night. And to think after 
twenty year, I should have to come to 
this! OLord, O Lord!" He dropped to 
his knees in the hard foot-path, clasping 
and unclasping his hands in unutterable 
misery. "I never asked much of You, 
Lord, now did I? You know Yourself 
I never wanted to be blessed with this 
world's goods, with silver and gold. You 
gave me just one thing that I loved and 
cherished, Lord, an' now You've taken 
him away from me. Why didn't You 
take him away that night, twenty year 
ago, before I got all wrapped up in him ? 
It ain't right, Lord ; it ain't the right way 
to treat a poor old man. But if You'll 
do me jus' one little favor, Lord, we'll 
call it all fair and square. Take me away 
too, Lord. I can't live any longer. I 
don't want to live a day longer. Lord, 
take me away, too." 

The grief-stricken man rocked to and 
fro for a long time in hopeless sorrow. 
Finally he rose stiffly to his feet, and tot- 
tered up the path to his cabin, his breath 
catching every now and then in short, 
dry sobs. He reached the clearing, and 
stumbled up the cabin-steps. Utterly 
fatigued by the exertion, he sat down 
on the top step, resting his chin on his 
shrunken hands. The full moon had just 
rolled up in the east ; its light fell on his 
seamed face, bringing out the furrows 
and wrinkles with cruel distinctness. 

"Looks to me jus' like a baby's face, 
like Andy's face," the sorrowful figure 
muttered to itself. "Seems as if Andy 
was laughin' at me, same's he used to 
do. Looks like he's come up to say 
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good-night to me. O Andy, come over 
to your old Daddy. Andy! Andy! 
Andy, I say!" He rose to his feet, and 
putting his hands to his mouth like a 
trumpet he called shrilly to the great, 
round wheel. Then he sank back, talk- 
ing incoherently. 

He did not hear the door of the cabin 
shut softly behind him, nor did he notice 
at first a man who came out of the hut, 
and sat down by his side. It was Andy 
himself, unmistakably, Andy. But when 
the old man found that he was not alone 
on the step, he turned and stared full 
into the intruder's face with cold sus- 
picion. 

"Who be you, now?" he asked, gruffly. 

"Why, Daddy, dear old Daddy, don't 
you know me?" Andy cried in grieved 
surprise. "I ran away from the school 
three days ago. I've walked ever since 
to get back to you. Don't scold me, 
Daddy, I couldn't have lived another 
day in that — prison." 

John Raymond looked doubtfully at 
the boy, then at the moon. Suddenly he 
clutched Andy's arm. "Why — why — 
why, Andy!" he stammered, wildly, his 
voice shrilling high with joyful excite- 
ment. "W T here've you been this long 
time, these twenty year, you young 
scamp?" Then, lifting his face to the 



sky, he murmured, "Lord, dear Lord, I 
thank ye. I can live now, I reckon. I 
want to live now!" 

"Live!" Andy broke in on him, joy- 
fully. "Well, I guess so! Who's talk- 
ing of anything else on Christmas eve? 
I'm almighty glad I happened to stop 
and buy a lot of victuals down at the 
store, for I see you ain't got a bite to 
eat in the house. What you been livin' 
on, Daddy?" 

"Hope," the old hunter muttered, sol- 
emnly, "jus' hopin' an' pray in' to the 
good Lord that you'd come back the way 
you've done." 

Andy's eyes filled with sudden tears. 
"Poor, old Daddy," he said, gently. "I 
never dreamed you — you — keered so 
much. But that's all over now, an' we'll 
have a great old Christmas together, jes' 
we two. Come on in, Daddy, an' I'll 
cook up somethin' good an' warm fer 
our supper." 

He turned to enter the shack. The old 
man followed him, but turned on the 
threshold, and faced the soaring moon. 
"Wa'n't I mean to whine an' complain 
'bout you down there, Lord, when You 
had all this jes' a-savin' up fer me?" he 
murmured, as if to himself. "I won't 
never, never fergit it." Then he turned 
and joined Andy in the dark, little cabin. 
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THE COLLEGE PUMP. 

By GEORGE ALLAN ENGLAND 

In Summertide, beneath high-vaulted shade, 
In Winter, frosted all with glistering rime, 
In chanting Spring, or Autumn's sullen time 
When sodden leaves their tawny beds have made 
Alike when spendthrift Sun his gold afar 
Downthrows, or earth lies shrouded all in cold, 
By evil men and good, by young, by old, 
In every season blessed thy waters are. 

Grandsires and children drink with solaced eyes. 
Dazed revellers early come with thirsty shame 
Beneath gray glimmering of the sober skies. 
All day men pause; and some, at eventide, 
Poets, have hallowed with their touch thy name, 
And with their lips thy waters sanctified. 
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MAETERLINCK'S "WISDOM AND DESTINY/' 



BY A. E. WOOD. 



In every age there will be some who 
value more the interpretation of life than 
the understanding of it. But it is par- 
ticularly refreshing in our day to read a 
mystic like Maeterlinck, because this age 
prides itself upon its rationality. A friend 
with whom I was reading "Wisdom and 
Destiny," declared, "This is funny stuff 
to be reading after studying Mill and 
Spencer and those men." If one is seek- 
ing for a well-defined system of thought 
he must not turn to Maeterlinck. In re- 
gard to his work he says, "It will be vain 
to seek for any rigorous method. For 
indeed (this book), is composed of oft 
interrupted thoughts that entwine them- 
selves with more or less system around 
two or three subjects. Its object is not 
to convince ; there is nothing it professes 
to prove." His interest in life, then, is 
like that of the florist in his flowers, who 
is not much concerned with what the 
botanist could tell him about them. 

His subject, moreover, is not the out- 
ward facts of life. In these he is inter- 
ested only so far as they reflect the in- 
ward spirit. They are the stuff to try the 
soul upon. He speaks of Love, Sorrow, 
Wisdom and Destiny, giving them defi- 
nitions whose poetry remind us of Rus- 
kin's explanation of the terms of politi- 
cal economy. Thus he declares, "Wis- 
dom is the triumph of Reason Divine 
over the Reason of man." And again, 
"Wisdom is the lamp of Love and Love 
is the oil of the lamp." The happiness 
of man lies in moral rather than in in- 
tellectual growth. "Happiness is a plant 



that thrives more readily in the moral 
than in the intellectual life." He further 
says, "The vase wherein we should tend 
the true Wisdom is Love not Reason " 

The imagery of these extracts is beau- 
tified by the way the author draws his il- 
lustrations for the most part from imag- 
inative literature. Thus Antigone gives 
him an example of sacrifice; Hamlet of 
indecision and Macbeth of ambition. 
The destiny of each of these was not 
imposed, but arose from the quality of 
their souls. The real destiny of the soul 
is one of purity and light, and it falls 
from this height only through its own 
insufficiency. The individual is master 
of his fate through the exercise of the 
sovereign qualities of Wisdom and 
Love. "Destiny can vanquish the wise 
and just only by the good she compels 
them to do. Other men are like cities 
with a hundred gates that she finds un- 
guarded and open ; but the upright man 
is a fortified city with one gate open — 
of light ; and this gate remains closed till 
love be induced to knock, and to crave 
admission. Other men she compels to 
obey her; and destiny doing her will, 
wills nothing but evil; but would she 
subdue the upright she needs must desire 
noble acts." Thus Destiny overcomes 
the unjust but sustains the good. 

Maeterlinck, however, does not, like 
many other modern idealists, ignore the 
facts of sorrow and calamity. Indeed, to 
his mind, sorrow is ingrained on the 
panels of life. "It merely restores to us 
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that which our soul has lent in happier 
days." It is our wage. But we may 
accept it in peace or in disquiet, for sor- 
row like water takes the form of the vase 
that contains it. The seeming indiffer- 
ence of nature is necessary if we are to 
have any morality at all. The beauty of 
the just man is that he stands amid unre- 
lenting external forces. But here, as in 
the case of Destiny, man overcomes not 
through submission but through reaction 
according to a higher law. 

Herein is an idea which distinguishes 
Maeterlinck from other great mystics 
whose creed is asceticism and self-abase- 
ment. There have been many of these, 
and perhaps the most noble of them lived 
during the middle ages. But to Maeter- 
linck the thought of the ascetic, however 
noble, is of no value to the world until 
transformed into action. "Strive as we 
may, our loftiest thoughts are always un- 
certain, unstable; but the light of the 
goodly deed shines steadily on and is 
lasting. There are times when deep 
thought is no more than merely fictitious 
consciousness ; but an act of charity, the 
heroic duty fulfilled — these are the true 
consciousness; in other words happiness 
in action." To Maeterlinck this active 
happiness arises not from the self-dissat- 
isfaction with which one throws himself 
negligently into the breach caused by 
others' wants. Self-esteem and confi- 



dence, rather, are the sources of all ef- 
ficient service. "There is more active 
charity in the egoism of a strenuously 
clairvoyant soul than in all the devotion 
of the soul that is helpless and blind. 
Before you exist for others, it behooves 
you to exist for yourself; before giving 
you must first acquire." Here is a har- 
mony of the ideals of self-culture and of 
service. For proper self-esteem Maeter- 
linck believes we should sacrifice even 
the passion for sacrifice. Sacrifice is 
never the means but always the sign of 
enoblement. The untimely sacrifice 
wastes upon the rocks 'the oil which 
should light the mariner to port. As 
with sacrifice so, too, in regard to love 
there are different grades of more and 
less worth. Our love should always be 
lodged on the, highest peak we can at- 
tain. Pity is a noble yet not the best 
source of love. That highest source is 
love itself. 

The ideas here expressed are not new. 
Indeed one might draw a close parallel 
between the thought of Emerson and of 
Maeterlinck. Still if Maeterlinck does 
speak old wisdom, he speaks it with a 
new charm ; and to clothe old truths with 
new power and beauty may be all there 
is left to do in the field of moral philoso- 
phy. His deeply human interest, his 
rich, imaginative style give fervor and 
grace to his inspiring message. 
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DR. JOHNSON AT BOSWELUS TRADE. 



BY H. ASKOWITII. 



Few readers of Bos well's Johnson, 
even among those who have a fuller 
knowledge of the subject, are wont to re- 
gard Johnson as Dean of the biographers' 
guild when Boswell was a mere appren- 
tice. Yet much of the glory which made 
Johnson so excellent a sitter for Bos- 
well's portrait was due to Johnson's su- 
preme mastery of Boswell's own art. 
Not only did the great dictator avow 
that biography "enchained his heart" 
more irresistibly than any other kind of 
literature; not only did he theorize con- 
cerning the ideal biographer with his 
usual sanity and decisiveness: he also 
practiced the art with a success that gave 
him undisputed fame as the best biogra- 
pher in the kingdom. This reputation in 
his earlier days he owed chiefly to his 
first original prose work, the Life of 
Savage (1744), written from the warmth 
of close intimacy with that mysterious 
Bohemian and only a few months after 
his death. It is not surprising that Rey- 
nolds read through at a sitting (or, 
rather, a standing) , and the press greeted 
with encomiums, a work plainly unequal- 
ed by any previous effort of the kind in 
English literature. Before the publica- 
tion of this book, Johnson had contrib- 
uted several biographical articles to the 
Gentleman* s Magazine, including his 
celebrated lives of Blake and Drake, and 
the success of his Life of Savage encour- 
aged him subsequently, though at long 
intervals, to write a number of short bi- 
ographies for magazines and new edi- 
tions, — notably his lives of Browne and 
Ascham. Such was his reputation that 



the King, in his interview with Johnson 
in 1767, proposed that His Literary Maj- 
esty should undertake a complete biog- 
raplria of English men of letters. John- 
son signified his willingness, but it was 
not until ten years later, on request of 
the London booksellers, that the monarch 
of literature began the "little prefaces*' 
which soon expanded into the Lives of 
the English Poets from Milton to Gray, 
— the crowning achievement of his lit- 
erary career. 

Whatever its merits in other respects, 
this masterpiece has suffered in the esti- 
mation of certain critics because it falls 
short of their dearest ideal — accuracy 
in every detail of fact. If a biography 
gives the results of deep research in 
dusty records, it leaves nothing to be 
desired, though it be undigested and in- 
digestible. But Johnson boldly invites 
destruction by asserting that "to adjust 
the minute events of literary history is 
tedious and troublesome" and "requires 
indeed no great force of understanding." 
He confesses, moreover, to have engaged 
in his task with less provision of materi- 
als than might have been accumulated 
by longer forethought. But this deficien- 
cy was due mainly to his constitutional 
ailments, which made laborious research 
impracticable, and forced him to rely up- 
on his wonderful memory. The insignifi- 
cant errors that resulted are so numerous 
that we are apt to forget the immense 
value of the Lives merely as a repository 
of fact. Johnson's long career, spanning 
two or three generations from the days 
of Addison to the youth of Wordsworth, 
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was spent in direct contact with the 
makers and purveyors of literature, and 
the consequent heaped-up treasures of 
fact and tradition which otherwise would 
have been buried with him were poured 
into his last book. The importance of 
the Lives becomes striking when consid- 
ered only as a memorial of English men 
of letters for nearly two centuries by the 
supreme man of letters of the second of 
those centuries. And the information it 
conveys has hardly been disproved or 
augmented by the diligent researches of 
the many years since his day. It is 
doubtful, in fact, whether any work in 
the language contains so much first-hand 
knowledge concerning an equally long 
period in the literary history of England. 
With Johnson, however, mere truth of 
data was not an all-sufficient end in it- 
self: it must conduce to truth of con- 
struction and of coloring. His ideal bi- 
ographer, following Othello's injunction, 
should 

"nothing extenuate, 
Nor set down aught in malice." 

There is danger, wrote Johnson, lest the 
biographer's "interest, his fear, his grati- 
tude, or his tenderness, overpower his 
fidelity, and tempt him to conceal, if not 
to invent. ... If we owe regard to 
the memory of the dead, there is yet more 
respect to be paid to knowledge, to virtue 
and to truth." From this absolute ideal, 
no doubt, Johnson departed slightly in 
his Life of Savage; but here its raison 
d'etre and the attendant circumstances 
not only excused but demanded unusual 
sympathy. All the more is it to John- 
son's credit that his tact and common 
sense balanced his morality and preserv- 
ed him from the error of Mrs. Oliphant's 
Sheridan. In the Lives of the Poets, 
however, excepting a considerate reti- 



cence where living friends were in- 
volved, there was nothing to sway his 
pen from unflinching obedience to his 
ideal of truth. His equipoise is never 
disturbed by fervid hero-worship; among 
his many infirmities cannot be numbered 
the lues Boswelliana. To many warm 
admirers of his subjects, this uncom- 
promising attitude must seem rather se- 
vere; but there is not the slightest foun- 
dation for the charge of malignancy. It 
was not from hatred but from dauntless 
independence that he maintained his con- 
victions as undismayed by the overawing 
greatness of a Milton as by the threats 
of a Macpherson. Started in his own 
day by scurrilous partisans, the charges 
of virulence and warped judgment, like 
certain cant terms condemned by John- 
son, "have been since re-echoed without 
meaning, and kept up to the disturbance 
of the world by constant repercussion 
from one coxcomb to another." It should 
seem as if these slanders might long ago 
have been silenced by Johnson's brief 
reply: "I considered myself as entrusted 
with a certain portion of truth. I have 
given my opinion sincerely; let them 
show where they think me wrong." We 
may disagree with him ; but we should 
take good care not to question his sin- 
cerity. 

Rarely, indeed, has adequate justice 
been done to his unremitting, conscien- 
tious endeavor to be fair. The preju- 
dices rooted in his mind by environment 
and training are subdued with remark- 
able self-control in his accounts of Mil- 
ton and Swift, Addison and Gray. Nor 
does he err to the opposite extreme. If 
we agree that his leading "heroes," if 
he has any, are Dryden and Pope, let us 
remember that he rebukes their vanity 
and affectation even more strictlv than the 
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similar failings of a Blackmore or a Mal- 
let. His opinion of the writer did not 
affect his view of the man ; a fearless 
seeker after truth, he probes to the deep- 
est springs of character and motive by 
the X-rays of his searching mind. Yet 
he was altogether too noble to be person- 
al or inhuman. "A true brother of men 
is he, and filial lover of the earth," said 
Carlyle, and the phrase is fully justified 
by the entire disinterestedness and devo- 
tion to humankind that Johnson reveals 
throughout. The biographer who es- 
teemed his art as giving us "what comes 
near to ourselves, what we can turn to 
use," was not likely to miss any suitable 
opportunity to enforce example by pre- 
cept, to extract from deed and charac- 
ter the essence of controlling, interpreta- 
tive truth. ' Still retaining its acuteness, 
his sagacity is yet mellowed by the au- 
tumnal wisdom of three-score and ten, 
without the slightest trace of senility or 
sourness of temper. The comments are 
often suffused with a dry, lambent humor 
always inspired by good sense ; a humor 
trenchant in its sarcasm, mild and rea- 
sonable in its pleasantry. Adding a final 
lustre to these qualities, the imperial, con- 
summate ease of stvle forms one more 
element in that humanity which embalms 
the substance with a sempiternal aroma. 



It is singular, indeed, that such su- 
preme merits in a biography should be 
nearly overshadowed by a work which 
renders the biographer himself still more 
supreme. It is due to Boswell, moreover, 
that the taste of the last century has pre- 
ferred a different species of biography. 
But there should be little competition 
between Boswell's full-length portrait, 
projected against the crowded back- 
ground of his age, and Johnson's series 
of miniatures, each revealing the heart 
of his subject in a few masterly strokes. 
Nor, if we admire the larger masterpiece, 
should we forget that Boswell considered 
it a "presumptuous task" to wTite "the 
Life of him who excelled all mankind 
in writing the lives of others," and from 
whom he had drawn the germinal con- 
ception of his own great work. The 
disciple owed still more to his master 
for stimulating the interest in literary 
biography and paving the way for Bos- 
weirs immediate and widespread success. 
Thus there are external considerations 
of gratitude to be added to those intrinsic 
virtues which render the Lives of the 
Poets, if we subscribe to Warburton's 
dictum, one of the most agreeable books 
on "the most agreeable subject in the 
world, literary historv." 
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TO THE HYLA. 

By DAVID MacGREGOR CHENEY, 

Why pipe your silver song to-night 
By fox, — by moon, — by bright starlight? 
Enbound with shadows, long and stark, 
The wood is brooding in the dark; 
The oak, the hickory, and the pine 
Stand listless on the timber-line; 
The dell in (airy thraldom sleeps; 
The lime-tree's shadow creeps and creeps; 
The fern-glade burrows in the gloom; 
And spectre white, thin birches loom 
Beyond where winds the dust-choked road, 
And wink and blink, — if fern-seed, sowed 
Upon the night, had touched my eye, 
Than now, no weirder would they lie. 
Why wake the silence with your bell? 
Why break the thraldom of the dell? 

The damp and chill, and ghostly glare, 
And wild night eyes that stare and stare, 
And silence greater than the tomb, 
And shadows dim, and empty gloom, — 
Have these no weight upon your heart 
That still the echoes you must start? 
Hey, whistler of the shadow's tomb! 
Hey, piper! Merry voice from gloom! 
Strange songster of the reedy marsh! 
With quiet muff your bells! Let harsh 
And crabbed silence cloak your chime! 
Tis not of darkness, and the time 
Is chosen ill to wake the earth 
With your loud symphony of mirth. 
Away! Plunge in the oozy deep 
Of your dark swamp, and let us sleep, 
And pipe no more while shadows creep! 
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"TWO CALLERS." 



BY A. E. WOOD. 



Miss Jones was unquestionably the 
neatest woman in Bingham. She lived 
in the main street in a tiny white house, 
which, as one saw it from a neighboring 
hillside, looked something like a cake of 
sapolio. Everything in that house even 
to the flower pots in the parlor window 
looked fresh and clean. Once she tried 
to keep a hired girl, but sent her off 
within three days, because, as she herself 
said, 

"It makes just one more thing in the 
house to keep a looking after." 

So, thenceforth, she lived alone with 
her cat She really loved him notwith- 
standing the minister told her one day 
that cats have no souls. She called the 
cat Waxy, not simply because he was 
yellow and soft, but because Waxy 
seemed a clean name for such a good 
cat. To see Waxy sitting in a sunny 
spot on the kitchen floor, lapping his 
fur, was perhaps the keenest joy in Miss 
Jones's life. 

One bright spring morning, just after 
a shower, Miss Jones stood in her door 
way, charmed by the general washed ap- 
pearance of her front yard. She was 
just about to call a fresh, "Good-morn- 
ing!" to Mrs. Edwards who lived over 
the way, when her innocent spirits were 
ruffled by the appearance within her gate 
of a much soiled looking dog that blink- 
ed wistfully at her. 

"Scat!" cried Miss Jones, stamping 
her feet, and shaking all over like a tea 
cup on board ship. 

The dog, unconscious of having done 



wrong, crossed the lawn, stopping now 
and then to sniff, and finally trotted 
leisurely through the lower gate. 

Miss Jones slammed the door, poked 
her hair into shape before a glass, and 
exclaimed, 

"If I darst, I'd get rid of them dogs!" 

She was just going to begin her dust- 
ing when the door was thrown open, and 
in popped Mrs. Titcomb with a basket 
of eggs on her arm, and a little red 
shawl drawn round her plump face. 

"Morning Miss Jones," she said, spry- 
ly. "I thought as how not havin' hens, 
you'd like some fresh eggs." 

"Lor* thanks!" ejaculated Miss Jones, 
and she further showed her appreciation 
by taking the basket and asking her 
friend to sit down. 

Mrs. Titcomb was new to Bingham; 
but her general good intentions had won 
over to her side most of the women, and 
they had brought round the men. 

"I suppose your concerned about our 
church fair," began Miss Jones. "We 
want — " She could not say more, for 
there, behind Mrs. Titcomb's chair was 
that foul looking dog she had just driven 
from her yard, sitting half enveloped in 
the folds of Mrs. Titcomb's skirt. Miss 
Jones bit her lip, gulped, then stam- 
mered, 

"Hum! You like dogs?" 

"Jest pretty well," replied Mrs. Tit- 
comb. As she reached down and patted 
the moist nose of the dog, he showed he 
was glad to be alive, and was particular- 
ly happy to be near Miss Jones, by wag- 
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ging his tail against the white base- 
board of Miss Jones's sitting room. 

That lady with a kind of unfelt, photo- 
graphic smile knelt down and with the 
corner of her apron rubbed the spot bat- 
tered by the dog's tail. 

"I was about to say," she said, "we 
want some one that's nice on our linen 
table. Now there's Miss B. (I needn't 
tell her name) she wants to serve there, 
but she's awful to work with. Mrs. Tom 
Harris said jest right when she told 
Abel Thrush that Miss B. had too even 
a disposition, 'cause she's always mad. 
No, she won't do at all. Besides, she's 
said more'n once thet she hates the mini- 
ster, and thet — " 




She was interrupted by cries of "See! 
See!" from Mrs. Titcomb. 

Miss Jones needed not directions. 
Hearing a short bark, she turned just 
in time to see Waxy jump off g, braided 
pink and blue mat to the back of her 
nicest plush chair, and from thence leap 
to the white frame of an old motto pic- 
ture that spelled "God Bless Our Home" 
in scarlet worsted. There, Waxy poised 
for a half a second, breathing in a kind 
of sore-throat tone, down upon the dog, 
who paddled with his forefeet on the wall 
paper much like the fox beneath ^Esop's 
grape-vine. Even before Miss Jones 
could hit the cur with her dust-cloth, 
Waxy, gasping too far on one side, lost 
his balance, and fell, together with the 
picture, like a clump of burrs on the 
dog's back. 

"Serves yer right! Serves yer right!" 
shouted Miss Jones, as the dog, yelping 
and cringing, scraped himself along the 
floor into the ample folds of Mrs. Tit- 
comb's dress. From Miss Jones's re- 
marks, Mrs. Titcomb was not sure just 
whom the mishap had "served right;" 
but being a helpful soul she swallowed 
her feelings and stooped down to pick 
up the scattered fragments of glass. 

Miss Jones looked at the bruised gera- 
niums and sunflowers on her wall paper, 
glowered at Mrs. Titcomb for having 
brought such a cur into the house, shook 
a little, white, clenched fist at the dog, 
and then began to caress Waxy, who, 
from a remote corner of the room, was 
eyeing the one spot on the dog's nose he 
had not scratched. For a small cat he 
looked very omnivorous and effervescent. 

"There Waxy, dear," effused Miss 
Jones. "You feel all kind of nervous 
like, don't you? Your breath smells as 
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if you were faint, don't it? And your 
nose is as warm as pie, ain't it? We'll 
go where there ain't no dogs, won't we?" 
without waiting for Waxy to reply to any 
of these fundamental querries, Miss 
Jones clasped him to her bosom with 
affectionate fierceness, and bustled away, 
leaving Mrs. Titcomb to tidy up the 
room. Reaching the kitchen she put 
Waxy behind the stove to cool his tem- 
per, and presumably his nose. 

She returned fully resolved to order 
Mrs. Titcomb's dog home, but remem- 
bering the eggs, she finally said, 

"Animals is hard to put up with, some- 
times." 

Happily, Mrs. Titcomb, by pinning her 
shawl about her face and starting toward 
the. door, relieved her friend's distress. 
Miss Jones opened the door with an al- 
most unhospitable readiness. As she did 
so the dog sneaked out, and bounded 
down the steps, his flabby body wagging 



and writhing for joy in front of his 
dilapidated tail. Miss Jones gave a long, 
relieving sigh. 

Mrs. Titcomb, as she walked away, 
kept right on talking, her voice swelling 
organ-like until she almost bellowed 
from the end of the walk, 

"Do let me have that linen table at 
the fair. I know Miss B. and what you 
say is jest true, only you're too soft on 
her. She had a row with — " 

Not being able, or not wanting to hear 
more, as Mrs. Titcomb continued from 
the street, Miss Jones closed the door, 
and tried to sniff the dog smell out of 
her head. As sh« was looking sorrow- 
fully at her broken picture and defaced 
wall paper, suddenly Mrs. Titcomb 
thrust her head once more in the door 
and shouted, 

"Miss Jones, your dogs following me 
home. Call him back, won't you?" 
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"NOT TOO MUCH." 

The motto "Not Too Much," which 
the Greeks put over the doors of their 
temple, might do a little missionary work 
if written above the entrance to some of 
our lecture halls. There are so many 




worthy interests all about us here at 
Harvard, that the active man tends often 
to weaken his power by giving time to 
too many different kinds of work. This 
danger seems to be involved in the very 
ideal of college training, if we consider 
education as aiming to make broad- 
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minded specialists. If this be a valid 
end of education — and we believe it is — 
then there will always be a conflict be- 
tween one's endeavor to be broadly sym- 
pathetic, and one's desire to be skilled in 
some one branch of knowledge. In this 
clash of interests men err on both sides: 
some sacrifice breadth to the extent of 
becoming narrow; others are so gener- 
ous in their outlook that they lack es- 
pecial skill at any one point. The aver- 
age undergraduate is perhaps more 



liable to commit this latter fault than 
the former. Besides the strictly aca- 
demic duties, a host of outside interests 
make demands upon every wide-awake 
man ; and only a man of great prudence 
will never set a pace faster than he can 
maintain. Too many in college have the 
American habit of making life a mad, 
unreasonable hurry without chart or 
compass. For such there may be much 
food for thought in the ancient admon- 
ition "Not Too Much." 




Fair Margaret, A Portrait. By F. 
Marion Crawford. New York. The 
Macmillan Company. 

Mr. Crawford, whom we remember as 
author of "Via Crucis," "In the Palace 
of the King," and other clever novels, 
has given us as his latest book, "Fair 
Margaret," the account of an attractive 
American girl abroad whose ambition is 
to become a great singer, and whose 
greatest hopes are realized in the most 
complete and picturesque manner. 

Margaret Donne, in whom, presum- 
ably, we are to be greatly interested, is 
a moderately attractive girl, at first soci- 
ally unimportant, but with a talent for 
singing. We are told this in the first 
chapter and are not surprised to find her 
a great singer in the last. During the 



intervening period Margaret has some 
interesting experiences which shock her 
guardian, an elderly American lady with 
mildly amusing, Puritanical views, and 
a profound respect for money. Chiefly 
responsible for these experiences is an 
exceedingly wealthy society adventurer, 
a Greek, who is clever enough to interest 
Margaret without offending her, and to 
drive her former lover, a literary Mr. 
Lushington, to the most absurd mani- 
festations of helpless jealousy. This ad- 
venturer, Logotheti, Margaret meets as 
a friend of Madame Bonanni, a renown- 
ed soprano well along in years, to whom 
she is indebted for her subsequent debut 
in grand opera. Mr. Lushington, curi- 
ously enough, turns out to be Madame 
Bonanni's. son, a circumstance humiliat- 
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ing to him because of his mother's dis- 
reputable past. 

With these characters the story is con- 
cerned. Madame Bonanni assists Mar- 
garet to fame, Margaret becomes fasci- 
nated with Logotheti, Logotheti drives 
Mr. Lushington to ludicrous jealousy, 
and the latter rescues Margaret at the 
last minute from the wily Greek. As 
grateful acknowledgment Mr. Lushing- 
ton is permitted to kiss Margaret's slim 
fingers. 

"Fair Margaret" might be considered 
a passable story, but it surely is not in 
Mr. Crawford's best style, and may be 
said to belong to that type of present 
day American fiction which is being se- 
verely criticized for its triviality and lack 
of literary value. Mr. Crawford has 
displayed marked ability in the many 
pleasing novels which he has given us, 
but it is to be regretted that he has been 
willing to allow his style to be marred 



by such an abundance of trite and con- 
ventional language as we find in his latest 
work. With the exception of Madame 
Bonanni none of the characters have de- 
cided personality. Margaret Donne, ex- 
cept in the pursuance of her musical 
career, is far too plastic a person. Mr. 
Lushington merely allows himself to con- 
tinually appear at a disadvantage. Logo- 
theti, the versatile, unscrupulous Greek, 
might prove interesting if we could only 
find him disconcerted now and then. 

The best in the book is the portrayal 
of Madame Bonanni, the old opera sing- 
er, who really lives, and inspires con- 
flicting emotions in the reader. We have 
a contempt for her at one moment, and 
admire her the next; she excites our 
ridicule, and yet compels our respect. 
Thus the chief interest of the story cen- 
ters around her, and the book may be 
worth reading for this one character 
alone. R. W. S. 
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EMERSON HALL AND ITS DEDICATION. 



BY RALPH W. SMILEY. 



Emerson Hall, which was formally 
opened on December 27, represents the 
fulfillment of the efforts of the depart- 
ment of Philosophy at Harvard Uni- 
versity to bring together all the branches 
of that study under one roof. 

The type of architecture is Greek, de- 
signed to correspond, in a general way. 
to Robinson Hall, directly opposite. The 
building is one hundred and forty-three 
feet in length, and seventy-three and 
one-half feet in width. Its main en- 
trance faces north. 

There is also an elaborate facade and 
entrance door on the west side, facing 
the Yard. 

The first floor is given up entirely to 
lecture rooms of different sizes, the 
largest being at the left of the main en- 
trance, in the east wing of the building, 
with a seating capacity of three hundred. 
In the west wing are two similar lec- 
ture rooms, each with one hundred and 
forty seats, while on either side of the 
vestibule are seminar and department 
rooms. 

On the second floor is the most ex- 
pensive equipment. Several suites of 
connecting halls, large and small, are 
arranged with special view to the study 
of sociology, but also suitable for use by 
philosophical courses. On either side of 
the wide corridor are large, well-lighted, 
pleasant rooms, finished in red oak 
panelling. These are the philosophical 



and sociological libraries, and a large 
collection of volumes dealing with social 
ethics have already been placed upon 
the shelves of the sociological library, 
transferred from Gore Hall and from 
Dane Hall. Several hundred new books 
from the General Workingman's Insti- 
tute, and from the Statistical Office, es- 
tablished at the St. Louis Exposition, are 
soon to be placed here. The. large col- 
lection of books in the philosophical li- 
brary is the gift of Mr. Reginald C. 
Robbins, '92. 

On this floor is also a sociological 
museum, containing maps, models, 
charts, and other aids for sociological 
research. There is also a lecture room, 
directly over the larger one on the first 
floor; and there are three class rooms. 
Three more rooms furnished in black 
are especially designed for optical ex- 
periments. 

The third floor contains a laboratory 
with direct and alternating currents to 
be used in psychological work. Especial 
attention has been devoted to this ap- 
paratus for which was given one-third 
of the amount raised by the Department 
of Philosophy for the building. 

There is also a large lecture room on 
this floor, and twenty-three rooms of 
various sizes for individual psychologi- 
cal investigations. There are several 
rooms with aquariums and vivariums, 
devoted to studies in animal psychology. 
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Emerson Hall. 



On both upper stories the flooring is 
arranged to deaden sound by a thin lay- 
er of cement over rough boards, covered 
with dark pine. 

The building follows the plan of the 
new Lecture Hall in many respects. 
The walls are of stained plaster, and 
the woodwork throughout is of oak. The 
corridors are broad, and all the rooms 
are well lighted. The stairways are of 
iron, and are an artistic feature of the 
building. 

In the main entrance there has been 
placed a statue of Emerson by F. Duve- 
neck. 

Before the painters and carpenters 
left the Hall, there was auspicious oc- 
casion for its use. During the Christ- 
mas recess there was held in different 



parts of the building the Fifth Annual 
Convention of the American Philosophi- 
cal Association, and the Fourteenth An- 
nual Convention of the American 
Psychological Association. From all 
parts of the country, philosophers and 
psychologists came, to discuss problems 
relating to their respective subjects ; and 
either by a happy coincidence, or by pru- 
dent forethought their advent was the 
occasion of the dedication of the Hall. 
Perhaps it was well that the lovers of 
philosophy should consecrate the Hall 
before the great body of students tum- 
bled in. There is no doubt, however, 
that the splendid building will increase 
among the students their already strong 
interest in philosophy. 

On the occasion of the formal dedi- 
cation, among the speeches that were 
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made, two, those by President Eliot and 
by Professor Munsterberg, were espe- 
cially interesting as showing the signifi- 
cance of the name Emerson, given to the 
Hall. President Eliot said in part: 

"A department of philosophy belongs 
to the old traditional parts of the Uni- 
versity, with the so-called humanities. 
This building, consecrated to this sub- 
ject, is the first on this ground dedi- 
cated to the humanities. We have had 
department buildings. They began with 
the sciences and kept on with the sci- 
ences. This is the first of the old de- 
partments to get the advantage of a 
home peculiar to itself. The last pro- 
longed course of lectures Ralph Waldo 
Emerson gave was on 'The Natural His- 
tory of the Intellect/ This is Emerson 
Hall. We believe that this name will be 
a lasting one, an immortal one. Not 
that Emerson was a philosopher or a 



psychologist; he was not a systematic 
thinker, but more — a poet and prophet, 
many of whose prophecies have already 
been fulfilled. He was a New England- 
er, hence an American in the broadest 
sense. He was a political seer. We 
• find in his writings ideals of government 
as well as of learning. Hence we find 
this name appropriate to this institution 
and to this department of this institution. 
We believe we have got for this building 
the very best New England name." 

Professor Munsterberg, who presided, 
in introducing Dr. Edward Waldo Em- 
erson, said: 

"We enter this building with the high- 
est educational hopes. We hope it will 
become an intellectual union of the sub- 
ject. But our hopes go beyond our col- 
lege grounds. We see outside a spiritual 
world movement. For two thousand 
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years the world has shown a necessity 
for the union of idealism and realism. 
We have seen in the last two-thirds of 
the nineteenth century the reign of real- 
ism, and it does not take much to see 
that the twentieth century must be ideal- 
istic. The world has heard enough of 
energy and matter, and it wishes again to 
hear of ideals and eternity. We want to 
serve here the new hope. He was cer- 
tainly the most persuasive exponent of 
the last idealistic movement which start- 
ed with the gigantic Kant. Emerson's 



writings are still vivid in our minds, and 
it may be that he will become the leader 
in the new movement." 

The dedication of Emerson Hall was 
not attended by the pomp and flurry that 
often accompanies the opening of build- 
ings in other walks of life; nevertheless 
the above prophecy of Professor Miin- 
sterberg suggests that Emerson Hall, in 
an even more profound way than build- 
ings used for government purposes, will 
serve the American people, and through 
them the world. 




A UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE — " ESPERANTO/' 



BY DR. H. W. MORSE. 



The want of a universal language is a 
serious one, not only to the traveler and 
the scientist, but to the person of aver- 
age attainments as well. The present 
limitations of language make interna- 
tional intercourse difficult even for well 
educated persons, and quite impossible 
for those of the great majority who have 
only an average education. 

But if there were a simple language, 
not arbitrarily invented, but combining 
the most rational elements of existing 
languages and avoiding their difficulties 
and irregularities, having a simple gram- 
mar together -vith a flexible structure, 
and being easy to speak and pleasant to 
hear, — for such a language one might 
predict immediate usefulness and a won- 
derful future. 

A language of precisely this nature 



does exist. Its present usefulness and 
great possibilities are equally impressive, 
for it is in use by nearly 300,000 people, 
and this number is being rapidly in- 
creased. Physiologists and philologists, 
chemists and physicists, literary and sci- 
entific men of eminence are giving to 
its spread their time, their money and 
their enthusiasm. Clubs and societies 
which come into touch with other na- 
tions are adopting it officially, and it 
will probably be presented to the great 
Congress of Academies of the world for 
their consideration at the next meeting 
of this organization. 

The name of this auxiliary universal 
language is Esperanto, and its descrip- 
tion is precisely that of the ideal lan- 
guage outlined above. It is in no sense 
an arbitrary invention of new words, but 
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a logical adaptation of the well-known 
root-words common to the languages 
now in use among European nations. It 
is not intended that it should supersede 
any existing language, but that it should 
serve as an auxiliary for universal use, 
— to be learned by each nation in addi- 
tion to the native tongue so that this 
single additional language may enable 
its possessors to communicate freely 
with all other peoples. If this result 
could be attained by learning any one of 
the existing natural languages, the labor 
would be many times repaid by the re- 
ward, but the trouble of learning the 
single language Esperanto is but a tithe 
of the effort necessary for the acquire- 
ment of a natural language. , Its root- 
words are those common to the lan- 
guages now in use — everyone can rec- 
ognize a majority of them at sight, and 
a well educated person knows already 
all but a few. 

In spite of this simplicity Esperanto 
is far from limited in power and range, 
its root-words may be coupled with pre- 
fixes and suffixes to express the widest 
divergence and the subtlest shades of 
meaning, but all without confusion or 
difficulty, because the added parts al- 
ways retain their definite meanings. It 
has for this same reason such flexibility 
that its possibilities in the hands of a 
sympathetic and strong writer are alto- 
gether boundless. 

And that universal bugaboo — gram- 
mar — has been in Esperanto transform- 
ed into a light and marvelously interest- 
ing introduction to the language. In- 
consistencies, irregularities, rules that 
are important because of their excep- 
tions, do not appear. In their place their 
is a delightful logicalness which does 
away with these many rules and their 
exceptions, and which is most satisfying 
to one who has struggled through the 
grammar of his own and other tongues. 



This language is in short a logical com- 
bination of the best elements in modern 
languages, without their faults. If this 
should seem too good to be true a careful 
examination of Esperanto will be con- 
vincing. 

"Simpla, fleksebla, belsona, vere inter- 
nacia en siaj elementoj, la lingvo Esper- 
anto prezentas al la mondo civilizita la 
sole veran solvon de lingvox internacia. 
Tre facila por homoj nemulte instruitaj, 
Esperanto estas komprenata sen peno 
de la personoj bone edukitaj." 

A language of this kind was of course 
too valuable to remain in the Old World, 
and the Harvarda Esperanta Societo 
was organized last November. Its aims 
are stated in the second article of the 
constitution as follows : — 

"La celo de tiu chi societo estas tri- 
parta : — 

Una: Lerni la lingvon internacian 
— Esperanto. 

Dua: Helpi dissemi chie ideon de 
la lingvox internacia helpa, kaj de la 
jam ekzistanta kaj konkreta formo de 
tiu chi ideo, kiu estas representata de la 
lingvo Esperanto. 

Tria: Traduki kaj eldoni en Es- 
peranto verkojn klasikajn el lingvo j di- 
versaj." 

The immediate uses of such a lan- 
guage are evident. Books for the blind, 
reports of international congresses and 
committees, scientific researches of 
broad interest, classics of unusual lan- 
guages, — these are already published, 
and their number is increasing yearly, 
while its use in commercial intercourse 
has already attained large proportions. 

(The American Esperanto Association 
has just been organized, and its Corre- 
sponding Secretary may be reached at 
Box 21, Boulevard Station, Boston. The 
Harvard Esperanto Society is also very 
glad to give information through its 
president or secretary.) 
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SWEDENBORG'S INFLUENCE UPON GOETHE. 

(A paper read before the American Philosophical Convention.) 



BY REV. FRANK SEWALL. 

[Mr. Scwall. a member of the American Philosophical Association, is one of the leading interpreters of Swedenborg 

in this country.] 

Harvard Illustrated: 

Dear Mr. Editor — In reply to your request let me say that it will give me great pleasure to have my paper on 
"Swedenborg's Influence upon Goethe" read by the undergraduates of Harvard in the columns of the Illus- 
trated." May I ask that it may be regarded as a partial return for the charming hospitality tendered the members of 
the American Philosophical Association by undergraduate students in the occupancy of their delightful rooms "with 
all the comforts of home" during the vacation holidays. 

Sincerely yours. 

FRANK SEWALL. 



The interest recently awakened among 
European scholars in the scientific and 
philosophical writings of Swedenborg 
and their influence upon modern thought 
and culture, after a long period of seem- 
ing obscurity and neglect, is an interest- 
ing episode in the history of culture. 
Honoured by the faculties of his own 
time for his bold and fertile mathemati- 
cal and physical theories, and elected to 
membership in the Royal Academies of 
Science in Paris, St. Petersburg and 
Stockholm, his philosophic significance 
soon became obscured from popular 
vision by his claim to seership and to 
the mission of a spiritual prophet. A 
hundred years later a new interest was 
awakened by the publication in London 
of an English translation of the Opera 
Philosophica et Mineralia, embracing 
the Principia and the Regnum Animate. 
It was especially Swedenborg's doctrine 
of man as the type, and hence of the 
human form of society, together with the 
doctrine of correspondences, or the spiri- 
tual analogies of nature, that awakened 
a response in Emerson's poetic mind, as, 
also, later in that of Henry James, the 
father of Henry James the novelist, and 
Professor William James the psycholo- 
gist. Indeed, Swedenborg may be said 
to have furnished the substance of what 



is most valuable in Emerson's Essays 
on the Imagination and on Nature. It 
was the new spiritual view of the Uni- 
verse as of a world ensouled, that open- 
ed to Emerson a vision not only of the 
fount of poetry but of the ideal human 
self-realization. Emerson, indeed, was 
one of the first to recognize and to pay 
a splendid tribute to the contributions 
of Swedenborg to human learning, call- 
ing him "a colossal soul who lies vast 
abroad upon the times. ,, But he wrote 
wiser than he knew, for neither his own 
scientific knowledge nor the science of 
his day was adequate to any true esti- 
mate of the significance of Swedenborg's 
theories. With the deeper researches of 
science and the critical tracing of philo- 
sophic thought during the last fifty years, 
the world is far better prepared than in 
Emerson's day to make an estimate of 
the real philosophic value of the theories 
advanced in the Principia and the Reg- 
num Animate, and even of the inner- 
world revealings of the Arcana Coeles- 
tia. As instances of this latest recogni- 
tion of Swedenborg's deserts among the 
leading European scholars in the several 
fields covered by his treatises, I will only 
mention here the admissions by Van t' 
HofF and Eloart of Swedenborg's antici- 
pations in his Principles of Chemistry 
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of the modern crystallography and 
stereo-chemistry,* anticipating Pas- 
teur's doctrine of the "crystallizing prop- 
erties in molecules" by a century, and 
Hauy and de ITsle and other early crys- 
tallographers, by fully sixty years. In 
cosmical science the Russian astronomer 
Nyren has accorded to Swedenborg a 
projection of the nebular theory prior to 
those of Kant and Laplace.-)- 

In anatomy and physiology Dr. Gus- 
tav Retzius, the celebrated anatomist of 
the Swedish Royal Academy, has paid 
tribute in an address before a Congress 
of European Anatomists at Heidleberg 
in 1902 to Swedenborg's profound dis- 
coveries in relation to the brain and the 
blood; and a commission of the Acade- 
my, including men of such renown as 
Retzius and Svendte Arrhenius, is now 
engaged in bringing out a complete edi- 
tion of the as yet unpublished Mss. of 
their illustrious former academician. 

In psychology and metaphysics Pro- 
fessors Vaihinger of Halle, Heinze of 
Leipzic and du Prel of Munich have dis- 
covered the influence exerted upon Kant 
by his knowledge of Swedenborg's doc- 
trine of the two worlds and their 
relation by correspondence, finding 
here the real solution to the rela- 
tion of the Ding an Sich to its phenom- 
enal relation to sense-perception. Not 
only is Kant's aesthetic, with the subjec- 
tivity of time and space concepts, and 
the relationship of the ideas of the rea- 
son to a corresponding and symbolic 
sense-perception very easily traceable in 
Swedenborg, whom Kant confesses to 
have read with persevering diligence, 
but both du Prel and Heinze have 



♦See Eiloart's "Guide to Stereo-chemist- 
ry," — Van t'Hoff's "Arrangement of Atoms 
in Space." Intro., p. 1. 

tSee Art. "Swedenborg and the Nebular 
Hypothesis; a Contribution to the so-called 
Kant — Laplace Nebular Hypothesis." Transl. 
from the Vierteljahrschrift der Astronomi- 
schen Gesellschaft. Leipzic, 1879, p. 81 in 
New Church Review. July, 1897. 



shown in their introductions to their 
editions of Kant's Vorlesungen "ueber 
Metaphysik" and "ueber Psychologies 
that Kant's idea of the spiritual world 
and of the soul's immortality are in 
places almost transcriptions from Swed- 
enborg. A year after Swedenborg had 
published in London, in 1769, his little 
treatise de Commercio: or the Inter- 
course of the Soul and the Body, (in 
which he declares his doctrine of the 
two worlds absolutely distinct but in 
every particular parallel and correspond- 
ing, the one that of spirit, the other of 
nature) Kant pronounces his inaugural 
address in assuming his professorship in 
Koenigsburg, having for its subject the 
Two Worlds — the world of sense and 
the world of ideas, — Mundus sensibil- 
is and Mundus intelligibilis. In view of 
the interest shown by Kant in the prom- 
ised appearance of this . same work by 
Swedenborg, it is no improbable assump- 
tion that the great fundamental doctrine 
of Swedenborg, of the duality of the 
Universe in discrete degrees or planes 
of existence, together with its unity by 
the absolute correspondence of these de- 
grees and their harmonious interaction, — 
that this lay at the bottom of all Kant's 
subsequent creation of an idealistic sys- 
tem of philosophy, and of a world of 
real noumena or realities lying behind 
and within the world of visible and sym- 
bolic phenomena. 

This introductory sketch of Sweden- 
borg's varied achievement is not without 
its very close and vital relation to the 
subject proper of this paper: Sweden- 
borg's Influence upon Goethe. Goethe's 
acquaintance with metaphysics was 
largely derived from Herder and Schil- 
ler. While through the latter he became 
interested in Kant, the cold intellectu- 
ality of the Critique left him unmoved 
and he longed for a view of the universe 
warmer with life. His scientific studies 
looked in the direction of a soul-inspired 
unity and harmony of things. For a 
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time Lavater, the projector of a science 
of phrenology, appealed to him, and here 
he began those studies of the Thier- 
schadel, of organic life and the develop- 
ment of species along a line of ascent ac- 
cording to the human type pervading 
all things, in which he leaves Lavater 
far behind, and finds himself in very es- 
sential agreement with the Oeconomia 
of Swedenborg. Goethe's fragment on 
the Cranium is a reduction of the open- 
ing chapter of Herder, who may easily 
have derived his knowledge of Sweden- 
borg through Kant at Konigsberg:* but 
it would appear from other grounds that 
Goethe's acquaintance with Swedenborg 
was far more direct than through Kant 
or Herder, especially as Kant reflects 
far more the Swedenborg of the second, 
or Seer period, than of the first, or Sci- 
entific. The occasion of this intimate 
acquaintance of Goethe with Sweden- 
borg was his residence in Frankfort in 
the early '7o's and his near association 
while there with Fraiilein von Kletten- 
berg, whom he came to regard with af- 
fection and reverence as a kind of spiri- 
tual godmother. It was this deeply spir- 
itual but intellectual woman who led 
Goethe into the treasure house of Swed- 
enborg's Arcana, and it is to this intro- 
duction that he owes his adoption of the 
great underlying principles of the works 
of Swedenborg's First Period : the Prin- 
cipia and the Economy of the Animal 
Kingdom. The fragment entitled the 
"Peace of Heaven/' a translation of a 
chapter from Swedenborg's Arcana 
found among the Klettenberg papers, 
was for a time supposed to have been 
Goethe's own translation; these papers 
include also a lengthy poem which is 
almost a paraphrase of a chapter of 
Swedenborg in the "Marriage Love." 
But, more remarkable than this, as show- 
ing the close intimacy of Goethe with 



what Swedenborg had written, is the 
comparison drawn by Dr. Hans Schlie- 
per in his Doctorate's Dissertation before 
the university of Berlin 1901, between 
one of the least known but most pro- 
found and enigmatical of all Sweden- 
borg's writings, — the work entitled "De 
Cultu et Amore Dei" with Goethe's 
poem Der. Deutsche Parnass or "The 
German Parnassus."* This work of 
Swedenborg published in London in 
1745, bore the mysterious title: "The 
Worship and Love of God: treating of 
the Birth of the Earth, Paradise and the 
Abode of Living Creatures also of the 
Nativity, infancy and love of the first 
begotten or Adam; and of the Mairiagc 
of the First-born; of the Soul, of the 
Intellectual Mind, of the State of Integ- 
rity and of the Image of God" It was 
published in parts, the first two of which 
were later published in English, but the 
entire edition Latin and English has 
long been out of print. By a happy co- 
incidence, at the time a scholar at Berlin 
is bringing to light the interesting rela- 
tion of this work to Goethe's whole 
career, a complete edition of the work, 
including the third part, now translated 
for the first time into English, is going 
through the press in Boston under the 
careful and competent editorship of Al- 
fred H. Stroh of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Dr. Schlieper has pointed out (pp. 38- 
43) not only the resemblance between 
Goethe's Fragment on the Cranium and 
Swedenborg's Economy of the Animal 
Kingdom, but he traces a most striking 
parallelism running through chapters of 
the De Cultu and the Deutsche Parnass, 
line for line. The theme is that of the 
birth and growth of the human mind in 



♦For Swedenborg's relation to Herder see 
Dr. Schlieper's Address cit. inf % p. 28. 



♦Emanuel Swedenborg's System der Na- 
turphilosophie besonders in seiner Beziehung 
zu Goethe — Herderschen Anschauungen — 
Inaugural Dissertation von Hans Schlieper 
aus Berlin. Berlin: Gustav Schade. binien 
Str. 158. 
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a pure world in which reigns a perfect 
unity and harmony between spiritual 
forces and intelligences, and the phe- 
nomena of nature. In time this pure de- 
velopment is invaded by certain rebel- 
ling forces of the self-assertion of na- 
ture, and of the reason of sense: these 
to subdue or to bring into final harmony 
with the perfect law of the eternal Good 
is the life-problem. A single quotation 
from the many parallels drawn by Dr. 
Schlieper will have to suffice, Sweden- 
borg's De Cultu: 73: "He (the enemy) 
creates queens and calls them Aganip- 
pides, from that fountain which the hoof 
of his victorious horse has burst open; 
and thus he inflames all with new de- 
sires and blinds all by his snares and en- 
chantments." 

Goethe: Der Deutsche Parnass: 171- 
176: "Do ye water here Silenus' horrid 
beast? There the Aganippides are foul- 
ing it with their rough thick lips ; There 
is stamping with clumsy feet until the 
muddy waters flow !" 

The unity of the type through nature's 
development, the presence of the infinite 
in the leasts as well as in the grea tests, 
— the presence of all natural and spiri- 
tual potentiality in the first "point" or 
atom of a created world, — these are 
the points of contact between Goethe 
and Swedenborg, traced by Dr. Schlie- 
per through not only this poem but 
through Goethe's whole system of natur- 
al science. Says Dr. Schlieper: "Swed- 
enborg proceeds from this thought, 
which also underlies Goethe's view : 
From every face looks forth the spirit, 
nature has translated herself into a bod- 
ily shape and character, for bodies pre- 
sent their souls under a certain type. 
Life in union with nature brings forth 
the cause, and the cause in which both 
nature and life live, begets the work 
which is the complex and the copy of 
the Nature." (p. 39.) This is a rather 
poor setting of Swedenborg's doctrine 



of the discrete degrees of End, Cause, 
and Effect, embodied respectively in 
God, Spirit, and Nature; and equally in 
the human trine of will, intellect, and 
work; — but it serves to indicate how 
profoundly the structure of Goethe's 
world-view was governed by Sweden- 
borg's generalizations. 

The familiarity of Goethe with Swed- 
enborg's De Cultu is also unmistakably 
manifest from the following passage 
from Wilhelm Meister: Boston ed. p. 
318: "The friend was acquainted with 
my habit of looking on my body as an 
outward object: he carried forward my 
attention from the human body to the 
kindred objects of creation: he led me 
up and down as in the Paradise of the 
first man/' 

The Deutsche Parnass may be regard- 
ed as an epitome of Faust, and the 
Monologue of Faust, in view of what 
we have already seen, finds its clear 
interpretation in Goethe's own experi- 
ence in his acquaintance with Sweden- 
borg. The whole subject of the Mono- 
logue in its reference to Swedenborg is 
very thoroughly treated by Johann Nie- 
jahr of Halle a. S. in an article Kritische 
Untcrsuchungen zu Goethe's Faust, in 
Euphorion, Vol. IV pp. 272-287. 

This Monologue with which the 
Drama of Faust opens, begins with the 
familiar words: 

I've studied now Philosophy 

And Jurisprudence, Medicine 

And even alas! Theology, — 

From end to end. with labor keen: 

And here poor fool! with all my lore 

I stand, no wiser than before: 

I'm Magister, yea Doctor-hight 

And straight or cross-wise, wrong or right. 

These ten years long with many woes 

I've led my scholars by the nose, — 

And see, — that nothing can be known! 

That knowledge cuts me to the bone — 

I'm cleverer, true, than those fops of teachers 

Doctors, Magisters, Scribes and Preachers. 

Neither scruples nor doubts come now to 

smite me, 
Nor Hell nor Devil can longer affright me. 
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Wherefore from Magic I seek assistance 
That many a secret perchance I reach 
Through spirit-power and spirit-speech, 
And thus the bitter task forego 
Of teaching things I do not know. — 
That I may detect the inmost force 
Which binds the world and guides its 

course; 
In germs, productive powers explore 
And rummage in empty words no more! 

Ah me! this dungeon still I see 

This drear accursed masonry, 

Where even the welcome daylight strains 

But duskly through the painted panes — 

With glasses, boxes round me stacked, 
And instruments together hurled, 
Ancestral lumber, stuffed and packed; 
Such is my world: and what a world! 

Alas! in living Nature's stead 
Where God his human creature set, 
In smoke and mould the fleshless dead 
And bones of beasts surround me yet! 

Fly! Up and seek the broad free land! 
And this one Book of Mystery 
From Nostradamus' very hand 
Is't not sufficient company? 

Here Niejahr identifies Swedenborg, the 
scientific scholar, with der Weise. The 
Monologue is the cry of longing to break 
the bands of dogmatic philosophy and 
to plunge into the experience of a real 
vision of the whole world, including the 
spiritual as well as the mere natural and 
animal side. The Nostrodamus' Book 
of Mystery or Arcana is the Arcana of 
Swedenborg, — the Sign of the Makro- 
Kosmos is the doctrine of the Two 
Worlds: 

"Fly! Up and seek the broad, free land! 
And thus one Book of Mystery 
From Nostrodamus' very hand 
Is't not sufficient company? 
When I the starry courses know 
And Nature's wise instruction seek 
With light of power my soul shall glow 
As when to spirits spirits speak!" 



In these pure features I behold 
Creative nature to my soul unfold: 
What says the Sage now first I recognize: 
"The spirit-world no fetters fasten: 
Thy sense is shut, thy heart is dead: 
Disciple up! untiring hasten 
To bathe thy breast in Morning — red!" 

The Unity of Nature under the influx 
of an organic spirit world is seen in the 
splendid lines which follow like an echo 
from Swedenborg's doctrine : that all na- 
ture is a ladder of uses or mutual ser- 
znces by which the created universe, hav- 
ing proceeded from God, returns again 
to God in its gradual evolution or ascent 
from the lowest mineral or atom, by its 
inherent altruistic or use motive, up to 
the highest heaven of regenerated hu- 
man souls. (See Divine Love and Wis- 
dom 65.) 

"How each the Whole its substance gives 
Each in the other works and lives! 
Like heavenly forces rising and descending 
Their golden urns reciprocally blending, 
With wings that winnow blessing 
From heaven through earth I see them 

pressing 
Filling the All with harmony unceasing! ' 

Niejahr finds in the "starry courses" 
allusion to Swedenborg's "De telluri- 
bus," and in the Erd-Geist, an example 
of Swedenborg's doctrine of each earth 
being in invisible association with its 
own spirits, — a society of whom may 
take the form of a single spirit, and, if 
permitted, communicate with man* 

With equal thoroughness has Max 
Morris of Charlottenburg in an article 
on "Swedenborg in Faust" published in 
Euphorion, Vol. VI p. 491, traced the 
Swedenborgian elements contained not 
only in the First but in the Second part 
of Faust 

Says Morris : "In the progress of the 
Faust poem come the Greek mythologies 
and the heaven of the Catholic saints 
into place. But at the very beginning 
Goethe had given all these their tone and 
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meaning by the metal he has thrown into 
the casting from Swedenborg's vision 
of the spirit world." In everything that 
Swedenborg is able to tell about his spir- 
its, however trifling and ridiculous some 
of the details may appear, — there is at 
the bottom the grand view of the Uni- 
verse as a whole. I give a short sketch 
of this Total View in the words of Kant 
in his Dreams of a Spirit-Seer. "All men 
stand in the same inward relation to 
the spirit world. One spirit reads in 
the memory of another the things which 
this other beholds there clearly. Al- 
though the relation of spirits to one an- 
other is not that of real space, still it 
has that appearance. In this imagined 
space there is a complete community of 
spirit natures. Distance counts for 
naught when it is as easy to speak with 
an inhabitant of Saturn as with a de- 
parted human soul. All depends on the 
relation of inner states and their conjunc- 
tion by agreement in what is good and 
true. . . . The whole outer man corre- 
sponds to the whole inner man. As dif- 
ferent powers and faculties compose that 
unity which is the inner man or soul, so 
different spirits form a society in which 
each individual spirit finds its place and 
is that part in the body of the larger 
man that corresponds best to his own pe- 
culiar genius. All spirit societies to- 
gether, and the whole world of all in- 
visible beings, appear at last under the 
form of the Maximus Homo. In this 
measureless man there is an inmost and 
complete community of each spirit with 
all, and of all with each." 

"Wie all sich zum ganzen webt 
Eins in dem andern wirkt und lebt." 

becomes here very manifest in spite of 
the affected levity of Kant. I have not 
hesitated to introduce the long citation 
since to produce Swedenborg's own 
mighty picture of the universe in its to- 
tality would have required endless quota- 
tions. The ascending and descending 



heavenly powers which from heaven 
pierce through all the earth, — these are 
the spirits of Swedenborg as are those 
of the involving spheres mentioned 
above. 

Pages are covered with citations from 
Swedenborg parallel with Goethe's de- 
scription; of the infants in heaven; of 
the "blessed boys" who, born immediate- 
ly into heaven at their natural birth, ask 
the privilege to look down into earth 
through the vision of the mature earth- 
disciplined spirit; of instruction of spir- 
its in heaven ; of the throwing off there 
of the earth-swaddlings of the senses' 
memory; (Swed. A. C. 2494) also of 
the various angelic ministrations to the 
resuscitated spirit on its entering the 
other world, as described in Sweden- 
borg's Heaven and Hell. [See "On the 
First State of Man after Death." — Nos. 
491-498. Compare Faust Part II: Act 
V: Scenes VI, VII.] 

That these glimpses of the spirit world 
Goethe obtained not through Paracelsus 
or Pico di Mirandola as Bayard Taylor 
and others have assumed, but directly 
from Swedenborg and through intimate 
acquaintance, is evident from passages 
like these in Goethe's letters. To Char- 
lotte von Stein he writes, Oct., 1781 : 
"Through Grimm's eyes will I like one 
of Swedenborg's spirits behold a vast 
stretch of country." To Frau Rath 
about the same date: "If one will, like 
the spirits of Swedenborg see through 
other eyes, then one had better choose 
the eyes of children." To Lavater, Nov. 
14, 178T : "I am more inclined than ever 
to believe in a world outside of this visi- 
ble one, and I have sufficient power of 
life and poetry to feel my own limited 
self broadened into a Swedenborgian 
spirit-universe." And in Goethe's re- 
view of Lavater's Aussichten in die 
Ewigkeit, in the Weimar Ephemeriden 
(Vol. 37. p. 81) he writes of Lavater: 
"We wish him success in his enterprise, 
and if he will accept our advice he has 
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pondered quite enough, nay already too 
much, on these things. Let him now 
lift his soul and gaze upon all this 
thought product, like so much earthly 
stuff, and feel more deeply the Spirit- 
Whole and only the Other in the Self. 
To do this we wish him the inmost fel- 
lowship with the honoured Seer of our 
times around whom was the bliss of 
heaven, to whom the spirits spake 
through every sense and member, in 
whose bosom angels dwelt. May their 
glory enlighten him and if possible so 
shine through him that he may know 
what happiness is and have an idea what 
is the speech of prophets when the un- 
speakable things fill the spirit. ,, 

Besides these passages adduced by 
Max Morris, many of which are quoted 
in the interesting article "Swedenborg 
in Goethe's Faust," contributed by the 
late Emanuel F. Goerwitz, translator of 
the only English edition of Kant's 
Trailme eines G cist er sellers, to the New 
Church Review, Boston, April, 1902, 
there are many others given by Loeper 
in his Commentary on Faust. Enough is 
here given I think to show how real and 
how powerful was the influence exerted 
upon Goethe by his intimate knowledge 
of Swedenborg. If we were to designate 
the influence by a single word it would 
be that to which German philosophy at- 
taches an almost solemn significance, 
Weltanschauung. It was the view of 
the world in its completeness, embracing 
spirit and nature, God, heaven, earth 
•and hell, and all under the aspect of 
unity and of a benignant law ; and a view 
not born of intellectual theory, not of a 
world of categories, but a world born of 
actual experience, of the soul's prag- 
matic knowing through the attainment 
of its intense desire. 

"And grasps me now a long unwonted yearn- 
ing 
For that serene and solemn Spirit-land." 



This desire of Goethe's to behold in pic- 
ture the Whole could be granted by no 
scholar of his time, surely not by the 
cold rational idealists of Germany nor 
by the wooden-minded common sense 
skeptics of England. As Plato in his 
Republic (Book X: 614) needed the 
man Er to guide him through the mys- 
teries of the intermediate world of spir- 
its and heaven and hell; and as Dante 
needed his Virgil for the same kind of 
guidance, so Goethe needed a conductor ; 
but no longer through a world of myths 
and shadows, but a world of intense 
reality, the very vital fount of the world 
we see, of the life we live : 

"The troubled heart to joy unsealing 

With impulse mystic and divine 
The powers of nature here around my path 
revealing." 

This guide through the Geisterwelt 
Goethe found in Swedenborg, because 
he had found him already a guide 
through every path of earthly knowledge 
whether of the body, of the organic or 
inorganic world. Here alone could be 
harmony where both worlds were seen: 
here was the unity of which all mere 
rational intellectualism or material em- 
piricism was but a fragment. Here is 
the Event — the Ereigniss to which all 
creation moves. This is the Weltan- 
schauung that Goethe found in Sweden- 
borg and that enabled him to write the 
tragedy of the humanity of the XIX 
Century. 

One word in conclusion, to add one 
final trait of Swedenborg in the Second 
Part of Faust, mentioned by none of the 
above cited authorities but, more deeply 
than any, testifying to the profound mor- 
al impress which Swedenborg's doctrine 
of heaven as a kingdom of uses or mutu- 
al service left upon Goethe's mind. Tt 
is in Faust's finding the "fair moment" 
not in sensual pleasure, not in learning, 
in wealth, in imperial power nor in the 
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contemplation of the beautiful, but in the 
good of service to his fellow man, in the 
redemption of waste lands and the pro- 
viding of happy homes. Here in the 
life of service is found the secret law of 
the universe, of the order of heaven, of 
the progress of society, of the attainment 
of human happiness, of the divine pur- 
pose of creation. 

Ah, still delay — thou art so fair 
The traces cannot, of my earthly being. 
In aeons perish, — they are there! — 
In proud fore-feeling of such lofty-bliss 
I now enjoy the highest moment, — this! 

With these words Faust dies and his 
soul is carried into the spirit- world, and, 
through angelic ministrations protecting 
him from the infestations of evil, is 
borne upward into heaven. 

Says Max Morris in concluding his 
essay on Swedenborg in Faust: "The 
Swedish seer has secured a kind of im- 
mortality through two Germans. He 
whom Kant has made worthy of a hu- 
morous discussion, and whose thought 
has become a part of Faust, he lives for 
that period of time which we in mortal 
fashion name eternity!" 

It would not be an unprecedented turn- 
ing of the scales in historical values if it 
should prove that that alone shall live in 
both these Germans, to even an earthly 
age, which in substance was divined 
from that Weltanschauung obtained by 
them through the Swedish Seer. 
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"MUNCHERS vs. PUNCHERS." 

BY H. ASKOW1TH. 



"There's something strange going on 
in the team. All the players are mum. 
Even Bert wouldn't say a word." 

"I know for a fact that they aren't eat- 
ing half o' what they ought to. Looks 
as if they're being starved so that the 
Linbrooks won't have a chance at them. 
Either that fellow Creighton has got 
something up his sleeve or he's gone clear 
crazy." 

There was much cause for comment 
among the students of Fletcher Acade- 
my. The football team was being train- 
ed by a new man in a new way, and no 
one who knew anything about it was in- 
clined to share his knowledge with any- 
one else. The coach, a Mr. Creighton 
from Boston, had been appointed at the 



beginning of the term by the principal, 
who alone had any acquaintance with 
him. There was much curious interest 
in the new coach, but the complete con- 
fidence of the students in their principal 
put aside any doubts as to the wisdom of 
his choice. After several weeks it be- 
came evident that the coach had some 
strange ideas and was putting them into 
practice. Why the details should be 
kept a mystery was not clear ; all that 
could be gained from the principal was 
an assurance that the team would do its 
best on Thanksgiving day and that the 
football reputation of the academv was 
in the most creditable hands. But the 
principal did not seem too confident of 
success. Even the coach was thought at 
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times to have shown some traces of anxi- 
ety. True enough, he was generally so 
pleasant and attractive in manner that 
most of the students, if forced to decide, 
would rather have declared that he had 
"something up his sleeve" than that he 
had "gone clear crazy." Beyond a 
doubt, the mystery of the training gave 
some stimulus to hope; yet it was un- 
daunted loyalty to alma mater, rather 
than any firm faith in the outcome, which 
enabled all the students to support the 
team so lustily on the day of the great 
contest. 

That day was now rapidly approach- 
ing, and the Linbrooks, on their side, 
grew more confident as the interval grew 
shorter. There was no reason to doubt 
a sweeping triumph. In the minor con- 
tests of the season, Linbrook High 
School had always won with glory, and 
its goal-line had never been crossed; 
while Fletcher Academy, in its own pre- 
liminary games, had often been scored 
upon and several times defeated. The 
Linbrook players, for the most part the 
sons of lumbermen and other stalwart 
workmen of the town, were much heavier 
than the Fletcher boys, and were cer- 
tain to win by a large score if the out- 
come as usual, depended upon weight 
and strength. In past years — excepting 
one game in which the Linbrooks had 
fumbled repeatedly — the High School 
had always carried off the honors, and a 
victory in the present year seemed almost 
a matter of course. 

Not that the contest was by any means 
so one-sided as to lack interest. To 
say nothing of the elements of chance 
and error, which might effect the result 
materially, there was the complete as- 
surance that the Academy team would 
"put up" a game worth seeing. In the 
face of great odds it had always shown 



remarkable pluck and endurance. Even 
if the Linbrooks were certain, therefore, 
to win the game, there was still an in- 
tense interest in the score and in the play 
itself. Moreover, some strange rumors 
concerning the new coach at the Acade- 
my had spread about town. The Lin- 
brooks themselves, if at all affected by 
the report that the Academy team had 
fallen into the hands of some "crank," 
were made all the more confident of suc- 
cess, and it is even rumored that sever- 
al of the High School players celebrated 
the "night before" in more ways than 
one. But the townspeople found an ad- 
ditional stimulus to their curiosity in 
these reports about the strange coach, 
and it is not surprising that the ideal 
weather of Thanksgiving day, while it 
furnished a splendid gridiron, framed it 
with a dense crowd of several thousand 
enthusiasts. 

II. 

For the first few minutes of play, the 
Academy had the advantage and gave 
new hope to its supporters. But when, 
after insufficient gains, the ball passed to 
Linbrook, the Academy players seemed 
to lose all their vim. The fierce line 
plunges of the heavier team were almost 
irresistible. Slowly but steadily the Lin- 
brooks forced their way to Fletcher's 4 
yard line. Off-side play put them back 
five yards, and helped to brace the Acad- 
emy team for one supreme effort. But 
the Linbrooks were aroused by.the pen- 
alty and in two unmerciful rushes car- 
ried the ball over for a touchdown. A 
goal was easily kicked, and High School 
had six points to its credit. 

The Fletcher team seemed undaunted 
by the score, and for the next ten min- 
utes the remarkable spirit of the weaker 
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team excited the admiration even of their 
opponents. So long as Academy kept 
the ball, the struggle was confined to the 
middle of the field. Often the Linbrooks 
nearly succeeded in holding their oppo- 
nents for downs, but a penalty on one 
side or a clever end run on the other al- 
ways came to the rescue. Finally the 
ball changed hands, but not without a 
murmur of protest from the Academy 
team, who charged their opponents with 
mean trickery. The officials had seen 
nothing; and Academy was forced to 
defend its goal against another series 
of heavy line plunges. The result was 
not long in doubt. In spite of several 
penalties and a sharp defense, the Lin- 
brooks swept on towards the goal line 
and made their touchdown. But the try 
for goal failed and the score of n to o 
remained unchanged at the end of the 
first half. 

Academy re-entered the game with an 
agility and spirit that promised at least 
a close contest to the very end. The Lin- 
brooks were elated at their score, but 
the astonishing resistance of their oppo- 
nents, whom they had now learned to re- 
spect, had wearied them considerably. 

Fletcher's diversified, bewildering at- 
tack soon began to tell on them. They 
were almost exhausted when they suc- 
ceeded finally in blocking the progress 
of their opponents, and Fletcher was 
forced to punt. The ball soared high in 
the air, Academy's ends went tearing 
down the field, — and the Linbrook man 
fumbled. A groan went up from High 
School's supporters. Fletcher had the 
ball. And it was the 10 yard line. On 
the second rush, Academy opened a hole 
in Linbrook's right, and Peters, the 
Academy quarterback, dashed straight 
through for a touchdown. The Fletcher 
crowd went wild with joy. It was not 



until some time after the goal had been 
kicked that the cheering stopped from 
sheer exhaustion. 

To the Linbrook players the very 
thought of being scored upon was mad- 
dening. Physical weakness alone pre- 
vented them from giving way to impo- 
tent rage. With the ball once in their 
hands, High School began a slow gruel- 
ling march which scrupled at nothing in 
its desperate fury. Twice the Linbrooks 
were warned against rough play, and the 
third time Linbrook's right tackle was 
sent off the field for slugging. A num- 
ber of penalties delayed High School's 
progress, and helped to wear out the team 
so completely that when the 5 yard line 
was reached not an inch more could be 
gained. For the first time in its history 
Linbrook lost the ball on downs. Then 
the line gave way with almost pitiful 
weakness. Academy ploughed down the 
field to the 20 yard line, when suddenly 
from the midst of the scrimmage, Bert 
Anderson, Fletcher's fullback, dashed 
forth with amazing quickness and ran 
straight for Linbrook's goal. The crowd 
was literally swept off its feet before it 
realized what had happened, and stared 
at the runner in wild-eyed excitement. 
To the Fletcher sympathizers, Bert seem- 
ed unutterably slow, and all spent their 
energy as if to help him along. Only the 
Linbrook quarterback had the slightest 
chance of intercepting him, but this sin- 
gle opponent was Whelan, one of the 
fastest runners .in the state. Whelan 
dashed headlong against Anderson, who 
cleverly warded off the tackle. Both tot- 
tered but did not fall, and in a twinkling 
Anderson was again in advance with 
Whelan but a few paces behind. Several 
white lines were crossed before the quar- 
terback dived furiously at Anderson's 
knees and brought him to the ground 
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just ten yards from goal. There were 
only two minutes more to play. In its 
last weak frenzy, Linbrook again resort- 
ed to slugging, and escaped punishment. 
But there was no time for complaints. 
Academy lost five yards for off-side 
play, regained them and more in one 
smashing plunge, and swept Anderson 
over the goal line before any of the Lin- 
brooks could jump to their feet. Time 
was given for kicking a goal, and the 
score was declared 12 to 11 in Academy's 
favor. 

III. 

When the crowd broke loose, though 
the more boisterous element had little 
cause for rejoicing, the tumult was over- 
whelming enough to thrill the most stol- 
id of Fletcher's supporters. Amid the 
din of cheering it was hard to make out 
the voice of Creighton, who was be- 
sieged by a growing crowd that demand- 
ed to know how he had done it. 

Creighton was delighted at this oppor- 
tunity to explain the mystery. "It's all 
in the eating," he said. "But it's not so 
much what you eat as the way you eat 
it. From the very beginning I let them 
have whatever good food they cared for, 



but I insisted that they must eat only 
when really hungry and chew what they 
did eat until they couldn't help swallow- 
ing. They soon got accustomed to this 
munching habit, and before two weeks 
had gone most of them were eating only 
two meals a day as a rule, and even then 
eating but little. All this not because I 
so ordered, but because the chewing hab- 
it had given back to them their natural 
appetite, and I merely told them to rely 
upon their appetite to decide when, what, 
and how much to eat. And strange as 
it may seem, their appetite always called 
for the most simple foods. Two of them 
had been used to drinking beer, and they 
gave it up because they no longer cared 
for it. There was a great improvement 
in strength all round, and the energy 
which they saved from the digestion of 
needless food helped instead to make 
them quicker and snappier. So they 
were not worn out so easily as the Lin- 
brooks. There's the whole story, and it 
all starts from the munching." 

"Hurrah I" cried one, "Hurrah for the 
Munchers I" 

"Aye, aye, for the Munchers who 
ground the Punchers!" 
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THE GRADUATES' RULES COMMITTEE, 
AND THE SPIRIT OF FOOTBALL. 

It is satisfying to see first and fore- 
most in the report of the Harvard Gradu- 
ates' Rules Committee that the game of 
football is fundamentally too good to be 
abolished. In this opening conclusion is 
reflected a conservatism, a discrimina- 
tion between the good and evil in the 
game, that does honor to the Committee. 
After allowing the game to run riot for 
a quarter of a century, the normal 
American method, or rather the Ameri- 



mnst difficult to introduce. It will be 
comparatively easy to open the game so 
that the spectators will see more of, and 
understand more about, the different 
plays; it will not be very hard with an 
open game, by increasing the number of 
officials, and by lessening the duties of 
each, to make unpunished vulgarity an 
improbability: but the quality of refine- 
ment is more subtle, and hence more dif- 
ficult to keep in sport. It has to do not 
with rules, but with the spirit in which 
the game is played. It puts the joy of 
playing above the hope for victory. It 
restrains bad blood. It instills men to 



can abnormal method, would have beenfffwin, but gives them grace to lose. It 



to go to the other extreme, and abolish 
football altogether. From this last state 
of the game, which might be worse than 
the first, the wisdom of the Harvard 
Graduates' Committee will save us. 

As for the revised rules which the 
Committee presents, they obviously aim 
to make the game more interesting, hu- 
mane, and refined. This last quality of 
refinement, however, notwithstanding it 
is the one that Harvard men would most 
desire to see in the game, is perhaps the 



goes even beyond the players, and affects 
those who support them — the under- 
graduates. When American football be- 
comes wholly refined, when the spirit of 
sport for its own sake has vogue in the 
colleges, the mercenary and repulsive 
spectacle of gambling over the results 
of games will disappear. The less ex- 
change of money attendant upon each 
contest — either in gate receipts or in 
gambling — the more refined will be the 
sport. 
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But such refinement not even the 
Graduates' Rules Committee of Harvard, 
acting alone, can introduce into football. 
It will come only with the growth of the 
spirit of true sportsmanship among all 
college men. What better time could 
there be than now for Harvard men to 
make new precedents for honor by infus- 
ing that spirit into intercollegiate ath- 
letics ? 



THE NASHVILLE CONVENTION. 

(See Notice in "Harvard Crimson," 
Jan. nth.) 

The Convention of the World's Stu- 
dent Christian Confederation, which 
meets at Nashville, Tenn., from Febru- 
ary 28th to March 4th, and which will 
be attended by about forty Harvard men, 
will give those who attend an opportunity 
to learn about Christian work, as it is 
carried on by college men in different 
parts of the world on the so-called mis- 
sionary fields. There is no question but 
that most of the opposition to missions 
among thinking men is due to ignorance 
of what missions are doing. It is not re- 
spectable in our own country to be in- 
different to that part of Christian work 



which has to do with the founding of 
hospitals, schools, gymnasiums, baths, 
etc. — in short the so-called philanthrop- 
ic work; and probably if those who 
do not sympathize with the mission- 
ary effort, of college men, could become 
better acquainted with its philanthropic 
aspect alone, they would at least give 
their tacit approval. 

Moreover, missions should interest 
thinking men generally, not only because 
of their philanthropic work, but because, 
in their larger aspects, missions influence 
the political life of the world. The com- 
plexity of relations between men of 
every race and country is ever increas- 
ing. We gladly accept this larger life 
in so far as it gives us opportunity to 
trade with new and more peoples. But 
why limit our trade to tape, chairs, 
breakfast foods, and cheese? If the 
races of India, Africa, China, and of the 
countless islands of the sea are worthy to 
pay us hard cash for such things, why 
are they not worthy to share in our ideal 
life — in our hospitals, schools, and 
churches? The pertinency of this ques- 
tion comes home when we consider that 
it may be, unless we try to influence 
other races by the best we have, they are 
liable some day to affect us by their 
worst. 
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BOOK REVIEW. 



Part of a Man's Life. By Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. Boston. 1905. 

"Every age has its own point of in- 
terest, and the longest personal life, if 
lived wholesomely, can offer but a suc- 
cession of these." 

It is fortunate that we have still among 
us an author whom we may truly call the 
"Grand Old Man" of present-day Ameri- 
can literature — one in whose writings 
are combined the highest literary ideals 
and a masterful style. The close contact 
with great men of the past century such 
as Lowell, Hawthorne, Emerson, Carlyle, 
Whittier, Thoreau, Browning, Wendell 
Phillips, and Charles Sumner, have left 
with this surviving member of that il- 



lustrous group, a precious store of remi- 
niscences and a surmounting dignity that 
have permeated his later works. 

The work has, too, an important lit- 
erary value in that.it gives so vivid an 
insight into the lives and manners of 
great historical figures from one whose 
personal relations with these were many 
and intimate. Although these are but 
disconnected sketches, compiled with the 
apparent abandon of a mere journal, it 
is just this that makes the book enter- 
taining; and after all, one can see the 
unity of purpose underlying the whole. 
Throughout the entire series of essays 
there is breathed a quiet atmosphere of a 
life rich in experience and culture, of an 
understanding stamped with breadth and 
highmindedness. — N. 
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DEMOCRACY AND REVERENCE. 

BY PRESIDENT CHARLES W. ELIOT. 
[A portion of an address delivered at the Prospect Union, January 21, 1906.] 



The great movement of the modern 
world is toward democracy, and with the 
possible exception of Switzerland we are 
the most democratic nation now in exist- 
ence. It is important, therefore, that we 
have good ground for our belief that the 
progress of democracy is to be progress 
in character, as well as progress in ef- 
ficiency. In the past many have urged 
that democracy is inconsistent with the 
finest of our human qualities — inconsist- 
ent, for example, with reverence for par- 
ents, teachers, leaders and rulers. What, 
then, does democracy really mean? Does 
it mean an absolute equality for every 
human individual? Democracy is not so 
foolish as to believe that there is any 
such equality in powers and capacities. 
There is an immense range of capacities 
and powers in every walk of life, and 
these must be recognized. What democ- 
racy does believe in is the equality of 
opportunity, so far as definite capacities 
permit, for opportunities vary according 
to capacities. What it urges is that there 
should be no artificial restrictions on 
opportunity; that rights are equal for 
opportunities and powers, and that rights 
should be equalized, that opportunities 
should be equalized to the utmost limits 
of capacity. 

As to what has been said about genu- 
ine democracy being inconsistent with 
reverence, let us begin with the case of 
parents. There is certainly in democ- 
racy an abstention from authority and 



command such as we do not find else- 
where, and they are largely wanting in 
the American family, as well as in the 
relations between employer and em- 
ployed. But there is no diminution in 
the real respect shown by children to 
parents and grandparents, while the 
children are better treated today under 
democracy than ever they were, disci- 
pline being softened in the family, where 
the tendency is toward mildness, sweet- 
ness and love, leading to an amelioration 
of manners and customs. It is the same 
in the relations between pupils and 
teachers. I can testify, after nearly 70 
years' experience, that these relations 
have improved immeasurably within my 
own time, there being more respect and 
affection between teachers and pupils 
than ever. 

Another result of genuine democratic 
sentiment in our country is the respect 
shown for women. It is also manifested 
in our patriotism, since for devotion to 
a personal ruler or his family it substi- 
tutes an ideal love of country; and no 
people are more ready to give their lives 
for their country than are the Ameri- 
cans. Nor does democracy militate 
against the religious feelings; for, 
though the democratic sentiment tends to 
check or limit reverence for symbols, it 
has not the slightest tendency to dimin- 
ish our human faith in the value of the 
human spirit or in the supreme value of 
the spirit which informs the universe. 
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THE INTERCOLLEGIATE SOCIALIST SOCIETY. 



BY LEONARD D. ABBOTT. 



Young men ought to be interested in 
Socialism, if for no other reason than 
that it is undoubtedly the strongest single 
influence in the world at this time. In 
politics, in religion, in science, in art, in 
literature, in the drama, the Socialistic 
spirit is the most urgent factor, the most 
vitalizing force. 

In politics, for instance, Socialism is 
everywhere in the ascendant. Mommsen, 
the great German historian, admitted, 
shortly before his death, that the Social 
Democratic Party was the only party in 
Germany really worthy of respect. In 
Germany, Socialism has polled over 3,- 
000,000 votes, in France over 1,000,000. 
In Great Britain, a man who is known to 
be a Socialist has just been elected a 
member of the Cabinet, and fifty "labor" 
members have been returned to Parlia- 
ment. In this country nearly half a mil- 
lion Socialist votes were cast at the last 
Presidential election, and Socialistic sent- 
iment, as evidenced by such sporadic 
agitations as the Hearst movement in 
New York last November, is readily 
growing. 

Examples of Socialistic influence just 
as potent are to be discerned in the field 
of drama and literature. W. D. Howells, 
our leading novelist, is, theoretically at 
least, a Socialist, and so is Edwin Mark- 
ham, the well-known poet. The dramatic 
sensation of the past winter has been the 
unprecedented success of Bernard Shaw's 
plays and the discussion aroused by men. 
Now, Bernard Shaw, as all the world 
knows, has always been and still is a 
thorough-going Socialist. All his early 
experience was gained as an enthusiastic 
worker in the Socialist movement. His 



Socialistic views dominate his works, and 
give us the key to its meaning. 

The most interesting figure in contem- 
porary American literature — the man 
whom Julian Hawthorne calls "the first 
American novelist, in originality, of the 
day" — is Jack London. London is a 
Socialist, yes; and his recent Socialistic 
crusade in New York and the Eastern 
university towns has aroused comment 
and controversy from one end of the 
country to the other. 

London is the president of the Inter- 
collegiate Socialist Society. This organi- 
zation was founded last year "for the 
purpose of promoting an intelligent in- 
terest in Socialism among college men, 
graduate and undergraduate, through the 
formation of study clubs in the colleges 
and universities, and the encouraging of 
all legitimate endeavors to awaken an in- 
terest on Socialism among the educated 
men and women of the country." The 
secretary of the society is Miss M. R. 
Holbrook, P. O. Box 1663, New York, 
and among those who signed its original 
call are Oscar Lovell Triggs, Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson, Charlotte Per- 
kins Gilman, Clarence S. Darrow, J. G. 
Phelps Stokes, B. O. Flowery and Upton 
Sinclair. The work of the society has al- 
ready been crowned by a large degree of 
success, and branches have been estab- 
lished in almost all the leading colleges. 

In Russia, at this time, and in Europe 
generally, youth is radical and full of as- 
piration. The universities are the re- 
cruiting grounds for the revolutionary 
parties. In America our college men 
are only beginning to awaken to the sig- 
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nificance of Socialism and the radical 
movements. We need more information 
and more intelligence in dealing with 
these subjects. This information and in- 
telligence it will be the aim of the Inter- 
collegiate Socialist Society to supply by 
spoken and written word. 



Unless present signs fail, the Intercol- 
legiate Socialist Society will soon be a 
strong and powerful organization. It 
rallies the youth of America to a great 
cause, a great ideal — the greatest cause 
and the greatest ideal that ever stirred 
the hearts of men. 



EQUAL OPPORTUNITIES! A PRINCIPLE FOR STATE INTERFERENCE, 



BY A. E. WOOD. 



In the progress of society, men at dif- 
ferent times believe in varying theories 
for social advancement. To trace the 
history of the ideals of Socialism and of 
Individualism reveals the fact that prog- 
ress has not been uniformly away from 
one of these ideals and towards the other, 
but rather alternating between the two. 
In thought men advance not in a direct 
line but in a spiral, ever returning to old 
beliefs, and clothing them with new and 
higher meaning. 

In the first place, we can adopt in ex- 
treme form neither Individualism nor So- 
cialism. Exaggerated Individualism 
like extreme Skepticism is self-destruc- 
tive. The individual would almost cease 
to become a law unto himself; and 
anarchy of character might follow social 
anarchy. On the other hand, to put all 
authority in the political or religious in- 
stitution, by crushing personality, stifles 
progress. It is therefore natural in the 
exponents of either side of the question 
to find paradoxical strains. Thus, Spen- 
cer, a pronounced advocate of social in- 
dividualism, maintains quite a different 
view in his biological theories, according 
to which the individual is always sacri- 
ficed for the species. Likewise, Emerson, 
while yielding himself to the "perfect 
whole" advises us not to fear to "call a 
pop-gun a pop-gun, though all the great 
ones on earth declare it to be the crack 



of doom." The same antithesis is even 
more striking in Walt Whitman. But it 
surprises us most after reading Mill on 
"Liberty," to see him advocating limi- 
tations upon inheritances in his "Princi- 
ples of Economics." Consistency is only 
a some time virtue ; the paradox in thesq 
writers is but apparent. Authority and 
personal initiative may be harmonized. 
The question is: According to what 
principles is such conciliation to occur? 
Society may be regarded as an army 
where skilful generals and efficient sol- 
diers are both needed for progress. 

In such a union of ideas, however, the 
figure of the gold and silver shields may 
not be used. For after all, the complete 
development of each member is the sum- 
mum bonum of society. The nation's 
history is the biographies of its great 
men. Christianity is the Christ. The 
state and the church are but the meagre 
instruments through which the individual 
realizes himself. Even the Socialists 
want paternal government so that thou- 
sands of toilers may attain a more com- 
fortable existence and richer personalities 
than they now have. The vital question 
is : — What is the minimum of paternal- 
ism necessary for individual develop- 
ment in society? 

Mill answers that Society should inter- 
fere only to protect the individual when 
his rights are invaded by others. This, 
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however, is a kind of progressive inter- 
ference ; for as society progresses, human 
relations become more complex, and the 
province of the individual rights is nar- 
rowed by the increase of the rights of 
society. The prohibition of dueling in 
modern life is an illustration in point. 
Again, Mill's principle, that society may 
interfere only to protect is quite inade- 
quate unless it include protection to such 
customs as have the sanction of the ra- 
cial experience. For example, if we re- 
gard the monqgamous marriage as one 
result of the ethical and biological evo- 
lution of the race, Mill's laissez-faire 
principle as applied to the Mormons 
would be undue protection to modern 
society. In justice to Mill, however, it 
should be said that his individualism was 
more essential in his day of political in- 
equalities, than now when political rights 
and privileges are more extended. Again, 
it should be said in favor of Mill, that 
his utilitarian Ethics is a valuable check 
upon any evil consequences which might 
follow from his estimate of the value of 
private judgment. 

With the importance of economic 
problems in modern life, it appears that 
we are ready for a more positive attitude 
on the part of the state than Mill would 
allow. Our problem is to produce the 
greatest amount of individual develop- 
ment with the minimum amount of inter- 
ference by the community. In individu- 
al development we may include physical 
comfort, and mental, moral, and spiritual 
growth. That each member may attain 
such development, we may say that : The 
state ought to constrain its members so 
far as is necessary for providing all with 
equal opportunities. President Harris 
of Amherst in his Inequalities and Prog- 
ress scouts such a principle of state in- 
terference upon the grounds that, be- 
cause of innate differences, men cannot 



be given equal opportunities. But any 
system of social constraint must take ac- 
count of human diversities. Such are 
the data which must be admitted before 
any argument is possible at all. It is 
not, however, diversities in character 
which make unequal opportunities among 
men, but rather imperfections. It could 
readily be pointed out that often in the 
past these imperfections have not been 
self-imposed. As illustrations I have 
only to point to the English anti-Catho- 
lic, and anti-Jewish laws; to the early 
laws of the southern states forbidding 
the education of negroes ; and to the fact 
that, through the laxity of our laws many 
little children in the past have ruined 
their health in factories. But we need 
not look to the past — evidence is con- 
clusive showing that to-day certain dis- 
tricts of the south make criminals of 
young negro culprits by putting them to 
work among the hardened villains. If 
we could only look back upon to-day 
from the light of the year 2005 how 
wretched would we deem this comfor- 
table age! 

If we have survived, it is very com- 
forting to think of the doctrine of the 
survival of the fittest. But, considering 
the wonderful possibilities of all men, 
who may truthfully say that the success- 
ful have always been potentially most fit 
to succeed? One need not maintain that 
the ideal is to have all men succeed alike, 
but simply that all should start with ap- 
proximately a fair chance, with sound 
minds and bodies. The great majority of 
men have always been, as it were, crip- 
pled in an obstacle race. The business of 
the state is to remove the obstacles. With 
these removed, the fundamental differ- 
ences in men will be ample guarantee 
for individual effort. It remains to show 
how the state is to apply the principle 
of interference which is here advocated. 
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According to this principle the cases 
which cover specific acts appear to be 
three: First, when active constraint is 
necessary to provide for all equal oppor- 
tunities for mental and moral growth. 
Secondly, when interference is neces- 
sary to abolish institutions, customs, or 
habits which are admittedly inimical to 
the mental or moral growth of any num- 
ber of its members. Thirdly, when the 
state has the right to interfere under 
either Case I or Case II, but expediency 
demands delay in interference. Upon 
the application of each of these cases 
we shall dwell briefly. 

Under Case I it seems in these days 
almost trite to say that for the mental and 
moral growth of each, the state should 
allow freedom of written and oral discus- 
sion upon all topics. In a democratic 
state, however, where oppression is not 
openly flagrant, the state might properly 
forbid discussion which was aimed at its 
own destruction.* 

Moreover, malicious vituperation in 
discourse may always be suppressed. A 
branch of state interference of more re- 
cent development, and not altogether un- 
challenged, is the law for compulsory 
education. We may reasonably look for 
the time when instruction of a much 
higher grade than now will be freely 
supplied. The cost of one modern bat- 
tleship would pay the present tuition of 
Harvard College for more than five thou- 
sand young men. Under Case I would 
also fall the legislation of modern states 
for the improvement of factory condi- 
tion, for ownership of public utilities, and 
for the protection of struggling indus- 
tries. In all these movements, we see the 
state endeavoring to remove obstacles 
which impede the free development of its 
members. 

♦Thus the suppression of popular assem- 
blies in France apparently necessary for the 
continuance of the State Itself. 



As to that ultimate step — the owner- 
ship by the state of all private property — 
this paper does not allow of full discus- 
sion. To maintain the propriety of this 
final doctrine, one would have to prove 
that private property inevitably tended 
to exclude opportunity for mental and 
physical development of certain classes in 
the community. It must be admitted that 
in the past the institution of private prop- 
erty has been an effective incentive for 
the self -development of some of the 
members of society. The hope for gain, 
the ideal picture of one's self as "better 
off," has cleared forests and discovered 
many short cuts to human progress. No 
doubt as men become more perfect, the 
incentive to serve society will gradually 
become as keen as it now is in the service 
of private interests. But when altruism 
becomes a principle generally accepted 
by each individual, the economic or po- 
litical organization will become a second- 
ary affair or as a constitution between 
friends. 

The second mode of proper state inter- 
ference we declared to be preventative. 
We said the state should constrain the 
individual whenever necessary for the 
suppression of institutions or practices 
which are admittedly inimical to the 
mental or moral growth of any number 
of its members. Under this case would 
fall all the general protective laws in- 
cluded in Mill's principle. But then it 
would be necessary to find some stand- 
ard by which doubtful practices should 
be judged hostile to the free development 
of men. Here the principle of the sur- 
vival of the fittest might well be applied. 
According to this the state could justly 
defend the monogamous marriage by 
making polygamy illegal. The evolu- 
tionary principle, however, may be so 
juggled with as to justify any existing 
condition, that it is a dangerous one to 
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emphasize too strongly in a society 
where the good and evil are mixed. 

Under Case II would also come cer- 
tain possible provinces of state interfer- 
ence which cannot be discussed without 
reference to specific communities. Such 
interferences would be the prohibition of 
intoxicating liquors, and of Sunday 
amusements. In regard to the latter we 
might say that where the temperament of 
a community was distinctly Puritanic, the 
enforcement of Sunday laws would be 
a proper function of the state. The prac- 
tical solution of such a problem is a 
system of local option. This method ap- 
plies also to the question of intoxicating 
liquors. Certain it is that the state has 
the right to make the sternest regula- 
tions in the sale of liquors, the use of 
which has admittedly led to the destruc- 
tion of the opportunities of thousands of 
men. But the conflicting evidence in 
regard to the precise cause of the intox- 
ication, and the varying attitudes of dif- 
ferent races towards the problem, makes 
it impossible in a cosmopolitan commun- 
ity to adopt generalizations for final con- 
clusions. A system of local option 
avoids the vagaries both of Mill and of 
the prohibiting zealots. If, however, we 
were convinced that prohibition was the 
only remedy for the abuses of alcoholic 
liquors, we might adopt the prohibiting 
principle. The ethical aspect of prohi- 
bition lies in the fact that through it the 
moral responsibility of the majority de- 
fends the moral weakness of failing 
members of the minority. Men become 
their brothers' keepers in order that the 
brothers may learn to keep themselves. 
The opportunities to destroy opportuni- 
ties must be decreased. 

The question of prohibition might also 
fall under Case III. This is where the 
state could properly interfere under Case 



I or Case II but temporarily desists. If 
the rulers of a state are of a low grade 
how can the opportunities of its mem- 
bers be increased by giving more power 
to delinquents? No matter how much 
the American people have to pay for 
coal, would they pay less if certain class- 
es of politicians managed the coal fields ? 
In facing the question of state restraint 
we cannot avoid considering the charac- 
ters of the would-be restrainers. Per- 
haps the state is organized as the moral 
nature of man, where deficient parts 
of one's character are often strengthened 
by taking on greater responsibility. If 
this could be proved, then the cases un- 
der the third division would become 
cases of the first or second. But until 
such analogy be proved, it would 
be better that the community endure the 
egoism of its members than the vandal- 
ism of its politicians. 

Against the contention that the aim of 
collective society should be to provide a 
fair chance to all, it is not pertinent to 
maintain with President Harris that, be- 
cause of unequal powers, equal opportu- 
nities are a chimera. The fundamental 
diversities in the capabilities of men do 
form the basis of society, for they lead 
to inter-dependence. But the differences 
resulting from the burdens which outer 
conditions force upon large groups of 
men are as the thorns piercing the sides 
of the body politic. When these are 
drawn, and when society shall have giv- 
en each the chance to give his peculiar 
interpretation of life, men will still be 
unlike. But the variations will make 
harmony, not discord. The true demo- 
cratic society is religious. The selective 
results of competition are reconciled to 
men in that larger world, where each 
man finds his special place in the organ- 
ized bodv and is known to God alone. 
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THE FALLEN HERO. 

A True Story of the Late Russian-Japanese War* 

BY EDWIN EMERSON, JR. 



On the evening of Feb. 13th, 1906, in the 
Living Room of the Union, Mr. Edwin Emer- 
son, '91, the successful American war cor- 
respondent, who was the only person to in- 
terview General Stoessel during the siege of 
Port Arthur, described to an unusually large 
and interested audience the horrors and 
humors of the late Russo-Japanese war. 

Taking as his special title, "Running the 
Port Arthur Blockade," Mr. Emerson, with 
the help of excellent stereopticon views, told 
of his passage from Chee-foo to Port Arthur 
in a small frail bark, of his reception by 
General Stoessel, of his expulsion from Port 
Arthur, and of his subsequent experiences 
on the Japanese side. 



Owing to Viceroy Alexeof s decree that no 
foreign newspaper correspondents should be 
allowed within the city limits, Mr. Emerson, 
although obtaining numerous photographs 
of siege operations, was finally expelled 
from Port Arthur; and after some time on 
a Chinese junk, was eventually captured by 
the Japanese blockading fleet. It was from 
the Japanese ranks that he obtained his 
vivid photographs of the bloody assault on 
"203-Metre Hill." On his refusal, however, 
to disclose to General Nogi his knowledge of 
the Russian fortifications, the lecturer was 
imprisoned for some time at the Japanese 
naval base at Sasebo, where he was eventu- 
ally paroled. — Harvard Crimson, Feb. 14th, 
1906. 




General Stoessel's recent disgrace by 
order of the Tsar is but in keeping with 
the trend of most other public affairs at 
St. Petersburg under the present weak 
ruler of Russia. 

Not much over a year ago Anatole 
Michaelovitch Stoessel was the one mil- 



itary hero that had come out unscathed 
from the trying ordeal of Russia's far 
eastern fiasco. The Tsar then sent him 
a telegram of thanks and appreciation, 
and allowed him to accept decorations 
for valor from Emperor William and the 
King of Italy. On the General's return 
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to St. Petersburg he received him in 
special audience and entertained him at 
the Imperial table. Yet Stoessers fall 
at this time was already foredoomed. It 
was looked forward to as a practical 
certainty by everybody "in the know" at 
St. Petersburg so soon as it became 
known that the Tsar while "entertain- 
ing" the returning hero had failed to 
address to him one single question or 
remark concerning Port Arthur. It was 
also known, of course, that Stoessel had 
surrendered Port Arthur heedless of the 
public protest of his second-in-command, 
General Smirnoff. This was after the 
famous last council of war in Port Ar- 
thur at which an overwhelming majority 
of his general officers voted against cap- 
itulation. Seventeen general officers, all 
told, sat in this council. Only three 
voted for surrender, — Prince Uchtom- 
sky, the Admiral who ran away in the 
naval battle of August ioth, Pock the 
martinet, whose life had twice been at- 
tempted by his own men, and Gregoro- 
vitch, Stoessers crony. Stoessel himself 
did not vote, but simply dismissed the 
council after a brief speech in which he 
praised the patriotism of those officers 
who had voted to hold the fortress at all 
costs. 

Worse reports than these even preced- 
ed Stoessel's return to Russia. Ashmead- 
Bartlett, the correspondent of the Lon- 
don Times, who witnessed Stoessel's exit 
from Port Arthur, had reported the sig- 
nificant incident of General Smirnoff's 
refusal to ride in the same railway car- 
riage, or even to shake hands with his 
chief, when the Russian officers were 
taken down to Dalmy by the Japanese. 
General Nogi, in his official report to the 
Mikado, had mentioned the fact that 
Stoessel's report to him of the surviving 
combatants of Port Arthur only spoke 



of 9,000 men under arms, whereas over 
28,000 marched out and stacked arms 
under the terms of the capitulation. This 
discrepancy of figures, which caused no 
little embarrassment to the Japanese 
commanders at the time, created un- 
bounded astonishment in Japan. Nobody 
there could understand how a command- 
ing general of so high and responsible a 
rank as that of General Stoessel could 
possibly be mistaken about the number 
of men under his command. The mat- 
ter was made a subject of endless dis- 
cussion in the newspapers of Japan, par- 
ticularly when it became known that 
General Stoessel in his official report to 
the Tsar had made the same mistake, 




Japanese Troopers Fording a Stream in Manchuria. 

stating, "Now 10,000 men are under 
arms; they are all ill." The mystery 
grew as reports came back from Colom- 
bo, Aden, and Odessa, where Stoessel 
gave out interviews reiterating this long 
exploded fallacy. 

One of the most influential newspa- 
pers of Japan, the Nippon, then said, 
after referring to some noted instances 
of the past when high Japanese and 
Chinese generals had preferred death to 
surrender: "What can we say in Japan 
about a man, who having surrendered 
under such shameful circumstances 
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Emerson with Capt. Eddrikhine of Kuropatkin's Staff. 



does not blush to return to his sovereign 
with a lie on his lips? We do not know 
what the Russian military code of honor 
is, but we do know that no Japanese 
General, or private soldier even — should 
any one ever fall under such deep dis- 
grace — would have the face to return to 
Japan/* 

Such was the Japanese popular ver- 
dict on Stoessel's surrender. The opin- 
ion of Stoessel's own officers and sol- 
diers may be inferred from the fact that 
one of his officers in his presence, when 
I saw General Stoessel passing through 
Nagasaki under parole, did not hesitate 
to declare loudly before me: "There 
were 50,000 fighting men at Port Arthur. 
Of these 32,000 survive. That means 
32,000 new revolutionists for Russia." 
Inferences, no less damaging to Stoes- 
sel's personal reputation, had to be 
drawn from the significant fact that 
Stoessel's own aids-de-camp, while still 
nominally attached to his staff, openly 
denounced their chief to me as a coward 
and a liar, stating that he had lied to 



them as well as to me, that his pretended 
wound, which he covered with a bandage 
over his head, was a fake, and announc- 
ing their intention to quit him forever 
so soon as they should reach neutral soil. 
Later, when General Stoessel took it up- 
on himself to repudiate the interview 
which he had given me in the presence 
of these officers, I had no difficulty in 
persuading them to give corroboration 
of the interview denied by him. This 
interview, be it understood, had con- 
tained nothing damaging either to him- 
self or to the men under his command. 

Lest it appear that my personal im- 
pressions of General Stoessel were jaun- 
diced by my personal relations with him, 
let me state that I have never harbored 
any grudge against General Stoessel for 
putting me out of Port Arthur. He had 
a perfect right to do so. I had come to 
Port Arthur through the Japanese block- 
ade uninvited and without official auth- 
orization from the Russian General 
Staff. All foreign correspondents had 
been specifically forbidden to remain in 
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Port Arthur. The place was under mar- 
tial law and General Stoessel would have 
acted fully within his rights if he had put 
me in jail or under strict military guard. 
General Smirnoff told me later that he, 
himself, as well as General Kondradjen- 
ko had advised that I should be put un- 
der such confinement. He thought it was a 
grave military mistake on General 
Stoessel's part to allow me to depart in 
such a manner that I could enter the 
Japanese line and turn up at General 
Nogi's headquarters only one day later, 
as was the case. The fact that I refused 
to furnish any military information to 
the Japanese did not alter the case. I 
had not even been put under parole not 
to do so. I could not but agree with 
General Smirnoff's view of this matter. 
The fact remains, however, that Gen- 
eral Stoessel before he put me out of 
Port Arthur treated me kindly and with 
astonishing generosity. At his own house 
he received me hospitably, and elsewhere 
in Port Arthur he let me go about as a 



free man and to see what I liked. The 
only disagreeable incident throughout 
my stay in Port Arthur was the publi- 
cation of an official order of the day in 
which General Stoessel reprimanded 
General Smirnoff for having allowed me 
to enter. The truth was that General 
Smirnoff had no more to do with my 
unexpected entry into Port Arthur than 
General Stoessel himself. 

My own impressions of General Stoes- 
sel at this time, so far as I was able to 
judge, were that he was doing the best 
he could. Personally he struck me as a 
quiet, unassuming man of soldierly bear- 
ing and great fortitude of soul. 

Others in Port Arthur did not share 
this view. A number of the officers 
plainly hinted at this even while I was 
in Port Arthur. The newspaper men of 
the Novi Krai hated him as a bully and 
tormentor. One of them told me that 
the trials of the paper, such as the de- 
struction of the presses by bombs, the 
difficulty of procuring paper to print on, 
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and the dangers run by the staff writers 
in the trenches at the front, were as 
nothing compared to the persecution 
they had to endure from Stoessel. While 
I was at Port Arthur the unfortunate 
newspaper was suspended by order of 
General Stoessel. The worst sufferer 
was Noshin, the Novi Krai's most bril- 
liant staff correspondent, who spent all 
his time in the outer trenches, but who 
finally had to flee from Port Arthur hid- 
den in the hold of a torpedo boat com- 
manded by one of his personal friefids. 
Another set of men who hated Gen- 



stamping his foot and roaring at him 
like an infuriated bull. 

Such were some purely personal ex- 
periences of the man on the part of those 
that knew him and saw him every day 
in Port Arthur. All that I knew of him 
then was that he had an honorable mil- 
itary record, having served with distinc- 
tion in the Russian-Turkish war, where 
he was wounded, and again in the Boxer 
campaign, where he led the Russian col- 
umn that helped effect the relief of Pe- 
king. The current stories that he had 
amassed a private fortune from loot, at 
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eral Stoessel were the merchants, for- 
eigners and other non-combatants who 
had to endure much from his persecu- 
tions. Herr Lindpaintner, the German 
photographer, in particular, had much to 
complain of. Though he had an official 
permit to photograph, he was put under 
arrest by General Stoessel himself, mere- 
ly for taking a picture of a public review 
passing along one of the streets of Port 
Arthur. When he went to see General 
Stoessel about it, after his release, Stoes- 
sel ordered him out of _ his : presence, 



this time, I saw no reason to believe. 
Certainly there were no evidences of un- 
due wealth in General Stoessel's house 
or at his table when I was received there. 

It was only later, after the fall of Port 
Arthur, when I had an opportunity to 
visit General Smirnoff at Nagoya in 
Japan, where he lay a prisoner of war, 
that the evil reports of General Stoessel 
as a military commander, which I had 
heard, received positive confirmation. 

General Smirnoff then said : "Yes, it 
is true that I protested against the capit- 
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The "Pallada" and " Pobieda" During the Bombardment of Port Arthur. Shells Were Dropped 

Into the Harbor Over the Hills by Signal From 203-Meter Height. The Japanese 

Gunners Never Saw the Enemy's Doomed Ships. 



ulation. On the last torpedo boat that 
fled out of Port Arthur during the capit- 
ulation proceedings, I sent an official 
protest against General Stoessel's capit- 
ulation as unwarranted and irregular. It 
was unwarranted because we had enough 
food and stores left to last five or six 
months. We had sufficient ammunition 
and able bodied men to withstand at 
least three more general assaults. Gen- 
eral Kondradjenko, just before he was 
killed, in the middle of December, was 
of the opinion that we could hold out 
three months longer, and told General 
Stoessel so. I was of the same opinion. 
"The capitulation was irregular be- 
cause I was not consulted. I was com- 
mandant of the city and of the inner ring 
of forts. I was responsible for these 
and would not have given them up had 
I had my way. The first I knew of the 



capitulation was that the men in the out- 
er positions were already laving down 
their arms and fraternizing with the Jap- 
anese. General Stoessel had sent out a 
white flag, without a word to any of us, 
except only to his own chief -of -staff and 
General Gregorovitch. The terms of the 
capitulation were already being drawn 
up. It was too late then, of course, for 
me to do anything. The commanding 
positions were already in Japanese 
hands. 

"Under the circumstances it is only 
proper that General Stoessel should go 
before a court martial ; only I do not 
understand how he can be properly 
court-martialed without me as a witness 
My hurried last report, as telegraphed 
to General Kuropatkin from Chee-foo, 
can scarcely be taken as sufficient evi- 
dence. 
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"If I were there I should confine my 
testimony to certain points. General 
Stoessel in his final report to the Tsar 
stated: 'We have done all that human 
power can do. . . . The unceasing 
fighting for the last eleven months has 
exhausted our energies. . . . hardly any 
ammunition is left. . . . Only a few per- 
sons remain unattacked by the scurvy. 
. . . Now, only ten thousand men are 
under arms; they are all ill/ 

"None of these statements was in ac- 
cordance with the facts. General Kond- 
radjenko, the best man we had, but who 
fell, unfortunately, did not think that we 
had done all we could do, or that our 
energies were exhausted. You, yourself, 
who were there, know that we had 
plenty of food and ammunition left. The 
statement that only a few remained un- 
attacked by scurvy is preposterous on 
the face of it. If General Stoessel really 
thought that our forces only numbered 
ten thousand men he must have been out 
of his mind. Every general officer in 
Port Arthur knew better. He simply 



made a laughing stock before the Jap- 
anese. 

"Ultimately the whole tragic story of 
the siege and fall of Port Arthur and 
what led up to it will undoubtedly be 
gone over thoroughly. Our Emperor 
and our people have a right to know 
who was to blame. General Stoessel is 
by no means the only man to blame. The 
men who got us into this war and who 
failed properly to prepare for it are the 
most to blame. Had they done their 
duty Port Arthur could have held out 
forever." 

When I left General Smirnoff in his 
prison quarters under the shadow of the 
castle of Nagoya, he said that he was 
perfectly willing to have the facts and 
his own version of them made known 
to the worlfd, only he begged me not to 
publish anything in Japan that might be 
prejudicial to the interests of his coun- 
try. I promised him not to do so. It is 
for this reason that I have not felt free 
to publish this interview until now. 




Staff of the "Novi Krai," AlexiefPs Port Arthur Organ, and the Remains of the Printing Presses — 

All the Work of a Jap u-inch Shell. 
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SOCIALISM AND THE UNDERGRADUATES. 

BY ARTHUR N. HOLCOMBE. 



Within the last year college men have 
had the fact brought to their attention 
that they are looked upon by a certain 
element in the community as proper sub- 
jects for missionary enterprise. We have 
been so long accustomed to believe that 
we are beyond the need of such drastic 
methods of conversion to the true faith 
that suddenly to find ourselves occupy- 
ing the position so long and ably filled 
by the proverbial Fijian may well be a 
cause of surprise. The torchbearers of 
the new faith, however, have at last pen- 
etrated our remote Yard and announce 
their purpose to dissipate the economic 
darkness, in which — thanks to our good 
professors fattening on the subsidies of 
sordid capitalism — we have so long 
dwelled. The Intercollegiate Socialist 
Society has lately been formed with the 
avowed object of showing college men 
the error of their economic ways, and 
its high priest has appeared in our very 
midst to preach the true gospel of death 
to the individualists. Some of the more 
dangerous undergraduates have even re- 
ceived the advance proclamation of the 
socialistic cohorts, entitled "Revolu- 
tion, " with the descriptive subtitle, "We 
must abolish the Rich!" 

Underneath all this furor, there is an 
element of reason which we college men 
ought not to dismiss too lightly. The 
inevitable result of an age like the pres- 
ent, marked by the stress that is laid up- 
on the production of wealth, is an undue 
neglect of the necessity for the distribu- 
tion of that wealth in the manner most 
conducive to the happiness of the peo- 



ple. In our desire that the able man 
shall be unhampered in his activity, we 
are liable to overlook the misery at the 
other end of the social scale, where the 
inefficient and unfortunate can scarcely 
maintain a hand-to-mouth existence. 
College men who have become interested 
in any of the Social Settlements about 
Boston must often have heard the ex- 
pressions, the "iron heel of Capitalism" 
and the "industrial slavery of the mass- 
es." It is in such talk as this that the 
discontent of the poverty-stricken finds 
its vent. The relatively well-to-do work- 
men — for example, the great majority of 
those represented by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor — are not committed to 
Socialism; in Germany, the party of 
nominal Socialists is greatly swelled by 
the addition of the politically discontent- 
ed classes, but in America, where there 
is little political discontent, the Social- 
ists comprise a comparatively small body 
of the economically discontented. 

To be sure, there are a few men of 
scholarly training who are what we may 
call philosophical, as distinguished from 
the ordinary revolutionary, socialists. 
They embrace socialism as an ethical 
ideal to be attained by a gradual altera- 
tion of human character until all innate 
selfishness shall be eliminated ; with such 
as these we can have no dispute, but the 
beauty of this ideal must not blind us" to 
the ugly effects of the immediate success 
of the revolutionary socialists. Any- 
thing but a brief survey of the most 
striking aspects of a system that aims at 
the entire regeneration of society is here 
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impossible. In fact, socialists as a class 
devote so much attention to the criticism 
of existing society and so little to the 
construction of their substitute, that 
they have not yet been able to settle the 
latter detail among themselves; and 
hence a complete survey would be out 
of the question. In a system the main 
purpose of which is to provide a just 
method for the distribution of wealth 
among the members of the state, the first 
problem is, what shall be the fair share 
of each individual and how he shall be 
assured of getting it. On this problem, 
the prophets of the new state are not in 
accord: some prefer that individuals 
should be paid a share of the national 
product in proportion to their efforts in 
making that product, regardless of their 
success; others say that a man's needs 
should be the conclusive factor in de- 
termining his share of the common in- 
come; others have still other proposi- 
tions which are guaranteed to produce 
a certain cure for our economic ills aris- 
ing from inequalities of wealth. 

In regard to the first proposition, it 
seems clear to college men at least, that 
if we are to be rewarded according to 
our efforts, be they misdirected and 
fruitless or otherwise, we shall be tempt- 
ed to make strenuous efforts to be ball 
players, artists, or statesmen, leaving the 
other fellow to dig potatoes and the Pan- 
ama canal. As for the second, we wish 
to learn just how our needs are to be 
rated, and even were a satisfactory way 
devised, it would not work if the popu- 
lation became too thick. Of course, the 
theory of socialism is ready with a rem- 
edy for such an unfortunate condition, 
but at present our knowledge of biology 
admits of no denial that any interference 
with the operation of the law of the sur- 
vival of the most fit will tend to lower 



the standard of the race. In short, so- 
cialism presents no wholly satisfactory 
solution of the problem of the distribu- 
tion of wealth; moreover, in its appli- 
cation to the problem of the production 
of wealth, the theory of socialism is 
much more inadequate. In the present 
condition of human character, some 
stimulus more powerful than disinter- 
ested love for the welfare of one's con- 
temporaries and successors on earth is 
indispensable in order to keep all indi- 
viduals steadily at work doing their best. 
Socialism offers no assurance that indi- 
viduals will be tempted to work hard 
enough to produce all the goods required 
to pay everybody according to his efforts 
or needs. 

A refutation of all the arguments ad- 
vanced in behalf of Socialism is unnec- 
essary; as the case for Individualism is 
strong enough to stand on its own legs. 
It will not be denied that it is for the 
advantage of the state that each individ- 
ual make himself as useful as possible to 
the state, nor that an economic system 
which rewards individuals according to 
their usefulness to the state stimulates 
them to make themselves as useful as 
possible. Provided the state is a true 
commonwealth — a democracy with a 
government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people, it is hard to avoid the 
conclusion that the system which re- 
wards individuals according to their use- 
fulness to the state is that under which 
each individual is prosperous according 
as his services are valuable to his fellow- 
citizens — namely, the competitive sys- 
tem. 

This system is the essence of Individ- 
ualism, and in so far as it works well, it 
is beyond criticism. Unfortunately, it 
does not alwavs work well : its operation 
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is marred by the monopolies which in 
the nature of things are not bound by its 
laws; by the dishonest competitors who 
may take an unfair advantage by refus- 
ing to observe the rules of the game; 
by the unfortunate and ignorant and 
vicious whose perverted point of view 
puts them in an attitude of hostility to 
society, howsoever it may be organized. 
These causes of discontent must be rem- 



edied and the system made to work more 
smoothly; here is the field for the 
thought and energy of the college man. 
Better methods of controlling the trusts 
must be devised; more stringent regula- 
tions of competition must be enforced; 
the vicious must be restrained, the igno- 
rant enlightened, and the unfortunate 
relieved. Then shall we hear less of So- 
cialism. 





ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The Illustrated announces with 
pleasure the election of Mr. Ralph Wil- 
liam Smiley, '07, to the position of as- 
sistant literary editor of the magazine. 
We may say in passing that The Illus- 
trated is sincerely desirous of having 
undergraduates of literary or artistic 
ability try for positions on the maga- 
zine. The aim of the paper is not prim- 
arily to publish stones and verse. That 
work is well done by the more distinctive- 
ly literary magazines of the college — The 
Advocate and The Monthly. The 
Illustrated, on the other hand, en- 
deavors to represent such college inter- 
ests as debating, social-service, etc., 
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which lie outside the province of the 
other college papers. Furthermore, each 
month in the college community there 
are made interesting and valuable ad- 
dresses which many men would like to 
see recorded and published. If The Il- 
lustrated can serve its readers by re- 
porting these it will express the desires 
of its managers. For carrying out such 
plans, however, is needed the co-opera- 
tion of willing and able undergraduates. 
We hope that such will present them- 
selves when calls for candidates are 
made. 



SOCIALISM. 

The article entitled : "The Intercolleg- 
iate Socialistic Society," by Mr. Leonard 
D. Abbott, calls the attention of college 
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men to two facts: first, that there is a 
great effort being made today by prom- 
inent men to stir in college communities 
discussion upon the question of Social- 
ism; and, secondly, that students of so- 
cial questions cannot afford to be indif- 
ferent towards this effort. The Illus- 
trated obtained the above article 
through the kindness both of Mr. Abbott 
of Current Literature, and of Mr. 
Upton Sinclair, Vice President of the 
Intercollegiate Socialistic Society. We 
print it, together with the other discus- 
sion of the same question, not from a 
desire to start a socialistic propaganda, 
but from a wish to present a vital ques- 
tion to our readers. 

The purpose of the Socialists is to 
bring about a more equitable distribution 
of the good things of life, — hence most 
people will admit that their aim is right- 
eous. The ethical basis of their system 
is that men should work for society and 
not merely for themselves. Many will 
admit that this is a more laudable found- 
ation for society than the opposite one — 
that private gain is the legitimate incen- 
tive to work — which lies at the root of 
the competitive system. Yet even ad- 
mitting this, the question remains open 
whether one may not in the long run 
best serve others by promoting, within 
the limits of the law, his own interests. 

While considering these ethical points, 
which lie at the basis of the economic 
theory, it may be pertinent to add that, 
from our observation, the socialistic 
method, in and by itself, is inadequate 



to accomplish the high aim Socialists 
have for society. Their method is to 
bring about economic reforms by out- 
ward organization, and by wrenching of 
social institutions; whereas, if these re- 
forms are to be lasting they must arise 
from the inward spirit of men. If the 
socialistic movement is to grow, and be 
evolutionary and not \ revolutionary, it 
must be accomplished and inspired by a 
spiritual renaissance which will make 
that inner adjustment ever necessary be- 
fore we may expect new and better out- 
ward conditions. 



THE PROSPECT UNION. 
The report of the address of President 
Eliot at the Prospect Union which we 
print on another page reminds us of the 
opportunities there are for Harvard men 
to benefit themselves by taking an active 
interest in that institution. The Pros- 
pect Union serves as both club and 
school to a large body of earnest and in- 
telligent workingmen who desire to im- 
prove themselves. Harvard men who 
have conducted classes at the Prospect 
Union already know the great benefit 
there is in coming into close contact with 
men who are outside of one's daily en- 
vironment. The advantage of such in- 
tercourse is peculiarly needed by college 
men. The attitude of many college men is 
academic, and often unsympathetic to- 
ward the outside world. Such narrowness 
is inimical to one's success either in a 
business or in a professional career. There 
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are many lawyers who will testify that 
their successes before juries have been 
due largely to the fact that their experi- 
ence has brought them into contact with 
all sorts and conditions of men, and that 
they therefore have been able to under- 
stand and move men's sympathies. 
Then, two, a wide knowledge of men is 
not only helpful, but positively essential 
for men who expect to go into political 
life. For these reasons alone Harvard 
men ought to seize the opportunities for 
extending their acquaintances and sym- 
pathies offered them through the Pros- 
pect Union. 



One valuable means for meeting the 
men there, besides teaching, is to be 
found in playing games with them. They 
have many good chess and checker play- 
ers; and whist is also a favorite game 
with them. It would be an excellent 
scheme if groups of college men could 
be organized to go down on different 
nights and meet the men by participat- 
ing in their games. Those who go will 
return, defeated at the games no doubt, 
but convinced that there is a keenness 
not found in books, and that through en- 
larging one's sympathies and interests 
there comes an uplifting pleasure. 
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UNDERGRADUATE LITERATURE AT HARVARD. 



BY E. LLOYD SHELDON. 



Early in our Freshman year we 
forrji the idea that Harvard has too 
many undergraduate literary maga- 
zines. It is simple to trace its incep- 
tion to the momentary inconvenience 
of numerous calls from candidates for 
business editorships. Yet it is more 
difficult to explain why most of us, 
even as Seniors, still hold the same 
opinion. In our three or four years' 
course, we scan college papers occa- 
sionally with pleasure, usually with 
indifference — and, seeing little of 
vital interest, put them down as un- 
concernedly as we pick them up. If 
we take the trouble to ask ourselves 
why we do this, we generally end up 
by saying that the Advocate, Monthly 
and Illustrated have no distinct 
fields or, if they have, fail to keep 
within them. That there must be 
some truth in this is obvious when we 
see how comparatively small is the in- 
fluence of these journals. Were the 
policy of these magazines distinct and 
closely followed, we would all be 
reading them with unwonted interest. 

Though their policy is hap-hazard, 
there is no reason why it should con- 
tinue to be. Daily we see our college 
life brought into action — sometimes 



by an important event, sometimes by 
an ordinary, yet no less delightful, 
one. Each had its special meaning 
for us and the flood of buoyant ideas 
that they set loose is the essence of 
Harvard spirit. Though this spirit 
is effluent and contagious, it is subject 
to change. Twenty years from now 
when we return to re-imbue it, we will 
not be disappointed to find that it is 
working itself into new channels. 
Rather will we be glad that ours has 
crystallized into tradition. It is in 
this process of crystallizing Harvard 
spirit that the policy of our under- 
graduate papers lies. As the events of 
our life here differ in character so 
must the literary treatment of them 
vary. We, therefore, should find out 
whether in this variety of treatment 
there is a place for each magazine. 

The Advocate, as one ex-editor 
stated, has no strict policy and, like 
other papers, strives merely to print 
the best that it can. It has, however, 
a laudable tendency toward the pro- 
duction of what a man jots down in 
his idle moments: stories that suggest 
themselves as he lounges on the pro- 
verbial window-seat, the poetic 
thougths that occur to him in his walk 
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through the Yard, the light essays 
which he forms of clever drawing- 
room conversation. There is a dis- 
tinct place in Harvard for such writ- 
ing, and the pens of the undergradu- 
ates are prolific enough in this direc- 
tion to justify having one paper en- 
tirely given up to it. 

On the other hand, the Monthly 
endeavors to print the more mature 
work: the literary essays, the story 
with carefully worked out fundamen- 
tals and poetry of a more subtle na- 
ture. At present the Advocate and 
Monthly are, in part, over-running 
each other's fields. In the latter are 
found light stories, in the former is 
verse of a character that it takes hours 
to work out. Could each of these 
papers more carefully distinguish 
their policy, there would be more 
futility in the discussion of a merger. 

When the Illustrated began to 
publish illustrations, it entered a new 
field in Harvard and was able to de- 
vote itself* to a very distinct method 
of editing. There is an undoubted 
need for an entertaining journalistic 
narration of facts. Every month we 
are especially enthused by some im- 
portant collegiate event. The Crim- 
son reports it accurately, to be sure, 
yet with such an absence of color and 
interest that it is not surprising that 
the outer world talks of Harvard in- 
difference. We each want a record of 
what has happened. We would, how- 
ever, prefer that it have the tone of 
the man who shows that he is in sym- 
pathy with *he event rather than the 
cut-and-dried brevity of an immature 
logician. Were the Illustrated to 



confine itself to this sort of journalism 
it would fill its unique position in the 
university. 

Nevertheless, the opinion that there 
are too many literary magazines is by 
no means weakened unless something 
is done to make each of them stick to 
the distinct policy that is possible. 
Last spring the Advocate editorially 
expressed a desire for the formation 
of a Press Club, the main purpose of 
which was to place a sort of censor- 
ship over Harvard news so that -dis- 
tended rumors might be checked be- 
fore they got to the public. The idea 
might be developed, along other lines, 
by having a board of representatives 
from each undergraduate paper, 
meeting frequently and trying to 
bring about a harmony of action. 
The members could broach certain 
large subjects and agree to devote 
their "leaders" to them. With the 
present lack of agreement, the pa- 
pers, seeking each month to influence 
opinion in a dozen ways, affect it in 
none. Could they but bring them- 
selves together to air thoroughly, 
each after its own fashion, the topics 
which are actually of interest to un- 
dergraduates, they would be regarded 
more seriously. The hashing over of 
these topics and the general discussion 
of editorial policy would make each 
board more conscious of its own in- 
dividual field and more desirous of 
keeping within it. Such unity of ac- 
tion would also awaken the interest 
necessary before our magazines can 
have any perceptible influence in real- 
ly crystallizing Harvard spirit. 
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THE CIVIC CONSCIENCE. 



BY ROBERT FULTON CUTTING. 



(A portion of an address delivered at the Harvard Union, February 24, 1906.) 



Since the period of Athenian de- 
mocracy, from which we have ever 
since drawn many of our ideas, there 
has been a gradual development of 
the State control over social con- 
ditions. We are now at a stage where 
the responsibility for these social con- 
ditions is a matter of crucial impor- 
tance, particularly so in our large 
cities. Conditions here are so critical 
that it is imperative that responsibility 
should fall on those best qualified to 
receive it. This can only be done by 
an awakening of the civic conscience. 

In New York City, at present, many 
parts of the government serve as 
agencies of education and amusement, 
and the city takes effective measures 
to provide the children of the public 
schools with every opportunity to be- 
come good citizens. A dental clinic 
has been established, there are nurses 
and doctors for all the public schools, 
and the department representing com- 
mercial life has authorized the build- 
ing of second stories over many of the 
wharves to serve as recreation piers 
for the children. 

From evidences such as these we 
see that a sort of conscience has been 
forcing itself into political life. This 
civic conscience is at present poorly 
trained and consequently partially in- 
effective, although it can be shown 
how necessary it is to educate it and 
make it a permanent influence. The 



issues of the political life of the coun- 
try to-day are civic issues, and the po- 
litical life of the citizen is of crucial 
importance. Big cities are to play a 
greater part in the nation than ever 
before, and in the cities are to be 
fought the great issues of the country. 
Within the last few years there has 
appeared the problem of municipal 
ownership which must be met in one 
way or another. To leave the solu- 
tion, to philanthropic movements or to 
entrust it to the demagogues is an 
evasion of responsibility. It is essen- 
tial that civic conscience play a more 
important part in political life, but 
the question still remains of how this 
conscience is to impress itself. There 
is just one secret of success, — the 
method of organization. Organiza- 
tion is amenable to reason, and con- 
certed effort could produce a powerful 
means of fighting the corrupt party 
life of the great cities. The working 
of these parties is really the core of 
the corruption. The politician has no 
policy; he merely aims to re-elect him- 
self. It makes no difference to him 
whether he is a Radical of a Conserv- 
ative as long as he gets the position 
he wants; and the same spirit is seen 
in the party, where, as in New York, 
men will vote for the side they think 
will win just because they want to be 
on that side when it wins. 

So we see that the conscience of the 
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community should be organized, and 
there is no reason why the men out- 
side of the great parties should not 
do this organizing and even take the 
power out of the hands of the party 
leaders. It is necessary to impress 
the people with the possible success 
of such a movement, — to impress that 
great part of the people who have no 
certain political views or settled con- 
victions, who will throw their votes 
for the side whose prospects for win- 
ning seem the brightest. Such an or- 
ganization need not be great. A 
great organization, in fact, is a dan- 
gerous element, as the larger it be- 
comes the more it depends on pure 
force. It should be large enough to 
represent thoroughly the interests of 
some political unit, — a community or 
a village. But it must represent these 
interests. It must substitute genuine 
representation for the corrupt 
methods of local agencies in big cities 
which pretend to represent all inter- 
ests and which really represent none. 

It is extremely necessary for the re- 
forming party to have within it men 
of civic reputation. The people love 
to be led by a man of character 
who promises to get them what they 
want. To get the right men forward 
is not an easy matter, although suc- 
cessful methods are being introduced. 

Any effort at reform must be from 
without, and not from within. It has 
been proved that attempts to reform 
by working through the party itself 
have invariably failed. The political 
history of the United States shows 
that the greatest results have been ac- 
complished by a third party as an out- 
side influence. Such a party offers 



great opportunities for service to men 
who desire to help their fellow citi- 
zens, and it is now time to offer in- 
ducements to those who would not or- 
dinarily venture into the prevailing 
corruption of politics. 

There is a vast amount of work to 
be done in all our great cities which 
has nothing to do with politics, and 
which no politician would do. This 
kind of work is going to do the most 
good because it will disclose the facts. 
We know little of facts now. We have 
no method of contrasting a department 
of one city with that of another. The 
message to the people must be made 
more intelligent; the people must be 
shown that this and that is to be done 
and given definite information. There 
is an increasing necessity for giving 
the people this information and in con- 
tinually holding before them a stand- 
ard. We must, in short, show the 
people what liberty really means. Col- 
lege men, with their peculiar advan- 
tages, are peculiarly qualified for 
this service. There is work to be 
done from the assembly district up- 
wards, and someone must take hold 
and do it. We are coming to an age 
of far greater political responsibility 
than ever before, and we have come 
to see that bosses must be gotten rid 
of. When we get rid of bosses some- 
body must lead, and that is the time 
when the man of patriotism must put 
his patriotism to the test. Someone 
must feel the responsibility for civic 
life, and someone must lead. This is 
our work, a work for which our ad- 
vantages peculiarly qualify us. We 
must go to the polls to fight, — and we 
must go there honorably. 
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THE HARVARD DELEGATION AT NASHVILLE. 



BY A. E. WOOD. 



Hard as it may have been for some 
of the Harvard delegation to break 
loose from college duties for the sake 
of a missionary convention over a 
thousand miles from Cambridge, it is 
safe to say concerning each of us that 
to leave Nashville and return home 
was even more trying. With the ex- 
ception of a few unsolicited meals on 
the boat en route to Norfolk, Va., no 
part of the trip lacked interest. The 
opportunity for seeing a portion of our 
country which most of us had not vis- 
ited, the charm of our Southern hosts 
and hostesses, and above all in the in- 
spiration of the meetings in the Ry- 
man Auditorium made us feel that the 
eleven days of our absence were very 
profitably spent. A few men attempt- 
ed, with more or less success, to do 
some work on the way. I say "more 
or less success," for I remember dis- 
tinctly seeing one man trying to read 
Kant's Critique, eat peanuts, and 
count negro cabins as our train (or 
rather, our private car) went whizz- 
ing through North Carolina. The 
negroes were to many of us a revela- 
tion — not of a new earth — but. of an 
old one where much remained to be 
done. In Hamlet, North Carolina, 
we got a group of them to sing for us 
at the railroad station. Their tatters 
and dirt ill became the exquisite har- 
mony of their voices. While in Nash- 
ville I was interested to hear a South- 
ern gentleman declare his expectation 
that some day a really great singer 
would emerge from the colored race. 



I could not help but think that we 
must wait a while longer before such 
a one does appear. 

As we waited there at Hamlet, some 
one called to the group of singing 
negroes, "Johnson! Johnson!" One 
of the group quickly answered, 
"Which Johnson does yuh want?" A 
few of us induced some of them to 




Harvard Car en route. 

enter the station and dance a "clog.". 
Slowly, one by one, they cautiously 
entered and lined themselves up on 
one side of the room, while one asked, 
"Is it all right, boss, for us to be in 
here?" When we told him it was, 
one beat time at the end of the line, 
while another danced the most acro- 
batic, rhythmical "breakdown" I have 
ever seen. Another interesting phase 
of negro character was seen in sly 
"Ole Pete," our guide over Lookout 
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Mountain. As he assured us he knew 
more about the mountain than any- 
body in town, we took him along. We 
never regretted his company. He 
proved to be somewhat of a geologist. 
One of his first bits of information 
was that the rocks about were a "het- 
'ogeneous conglomeration." Coming 
to what is known as Umbrella Rock 
on the top of the mountain — a flat 
stone surmounting a sharp pinnacle — 
"Ole Pete" paused, regarded the phe- 
nomena with awe, and then said sol- 
emnly, u Gemmen, dat's natur' !" He 
really knew a good deal about the 
battle which took place there in No- 
vember, 1863. Pausing at a broad 
outlook from whence we could see 
"Moccasin Bend" in the silvery Ten- 
nessee, and the busy little town of 
Chattanooga on its banks, "Ole Pete" 
declared, "Gemmen, in dis yere battle 
the Union troops outnumbered de 
Confederates, 'cause dey had more 
men." The view from Lookout 





"Old Pete" on Lookout Mountain. 



Cable Road on Lookout Mountain. 

Mountain is even more fair than the 
scenes from our Northern mountains. 
On a clear day seven states can be 
seen : Tennessee, Georgia, Alabama, 
North and South Carolina, Kentucky, 
and Virginia. The haze on the dis- 
tant ridges is bluer and drowsier than 
our Northern mists, just as Southern 
hospitality seems warmer than ours in 
the North. Besides its natural beauty 
the mountain has great historic inter- 
est. On its top and sides are many 
tablets and monuments commemorat- 
ing the different regiments which were 
engaged in the "Battle above the 
Clouds." Patriotism, like many other 
noble sentiments, comes but now and 
then like tidal waves; and as we looked 
across the valley to the memorial tow- 
ers on Missionary Ridge, and then at 
the markings of the once hostile picket 
lines on Lookout Mountain, to more 
than one of our party came the unbid- 
den thought "Lest we Forget." 

The morning after our wonderful 
day on Lookout Mountain we arrived 
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Admiral Dewey's Flagship at Portsmouth 
Navy Yard. 

in Nashville ready for the serious 
work of the Convention. It was with 
no very settled convictions concerning 
the value and interest of the mission- 
ary enterprise that some of the Har- 
vard delegates attended the first meet- 
ing. But this undecided and indiffer- 
ent spirit did not long obtain among 
us. The tone of the Convention was 
elevating. The speeches, which were 
delivered in Ryman Auditorium before 
the 5,000 delegates from different edu- 
cational institutions all over North 
America, were instructive and inspir- 
ing. The motive of missions — to 
bring about the brotherhood of men 
throughout the world — was emphati- 
cally declared. The adequacy of the 
Christian religion for promoting that 
end was shown in the very able ad- 
dress of Mr. Robert E. Speer, who 
in a rational way measured the value, 
and depicted the insufficiencies, of the 
non-Christian religions. One of the 
most impressive speeches was made 
by Sir Henry Mortimer Durand, the 



British ambassador. His unimpas- 
sioned, discriminating testimony as to 
the value of missions from a diploma- 
tist's point of view was an excellent 
supplement to the prevailing enthusi- 
asm of the Convention. By referring 
to his own experience with the Presby- 
terian mission station in Persia he 
showed what assistance missions might 
be to the governments and foreign le- 
gations in oriental countries. At the 
same meeting in which Ambassador 
Durand told his experiences, Hon. 
John W. Foster, ex-Secretary of State, 
spoke upon the legal relations of mis- 
sionaries. While making his speech 
he disclosed the fact that that day he 
was celebrating his seventieth birth- 
day. As he told this, the delegates 
waived the rule of the convention and 
applauded him. The testimony of 
such men as Ambassador Durand and 
Hon. John W. Foster, together with 
personal reminiscences of missionaries 
from all corners of the world, were 




Submarine Boat "Holland" at Portsmouth 
Navy Yard. 
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effective evidence as to the value for 
the world of the foreign missionary 
enterprise. It is safe to say that every 
Harvard delegate returned broader- 
minded than he went, and determined 
to practice his convictions by giving 
increased support to the Harvard 
Mission. 



The return journey gave us a day 
in Norfolk, Va., where we had op- 
portunity to visit the negro institution 
at Hampton, and the navy yard at 
Portsmouth. At the latter place many 
of us had a chance to go on board 
Dewey's flagship "Olympia" and the 
submarine boat "Holland." 



THE MAKING OF A NEWSPAPER. 

BY HANS VON KALTENBORN. 
[Of the New York Herald.] 



It is to be doubted whether there 
exists to-day an instrument more pow- 
erful for both influencing and reflect- 
ing popular thought than the news- 
paper. This influence is exerted in 
many ways, not the least important of 
them being the manner in which news 
is expressed. The fact that sensa- 
tionalism appears to be gaining head- 
way is responsible for much flippant 
criticism of that growing evil u yellow 
journalism. " That u yellow journal- 
ism" is to be regretted is true; but we 
must admit the truth of the newspa- 
per man's defense, — that the newspa- 
per merely caters to the taste of the 
majority of its readers. For another 
reason the public is ready to indulge 
in unthinking criticism. It fails to ap- 
preciate the working of the forces 
which produce a newspaper of to-day. 
It does not stop to consider that the 
morning paper it carelessly peruses is 
the work of about five hundred men 
from all over the world. It is, in 
short, unappreciative of what is 



meant by u the organization of a 
newspaper." 

The work of a newspaper is gener- 
ally distributed among five depart- 
ments, — the Reportorial, Editorial, 
Art, Reference, and Mechanical. Of 
these the most interesting is probably 
the Reportorial. This, in turn, is di- 
vided and classified into about thirty 
branches — a reporter being assigned 
to each of several activities repre- 
sented by the paper — the police court, 
the board of education, the legisla- 
ture, and so on. In a small town even 
there are a dozen reporters with care- 
fully systematized work. 

In the big cities the work of the 
reporter has changed much in charac- 
ter in the last thirty years. The de- 
mands on him are greater. Speed is 
now the all-important consideration 
in getting out a paper. Hourly 
editions are rushed through the press 
to meet the demands of an eager pub- 
lic. News must be reported, tersely 
expressed, and sold on the streets 
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within the hour, as it takes little more 
than this length of time to make news 
stale and unavailable. To detect, 
collect, arrange, print, and sell news 
to supply such demands calls for the 
most wide-awake and intelligently di- 
rected action on the part of the re- 
porter. A man to be valuable 
must not only be skillful in find- 
ing and handling news material but 
he must use boldness and ingenui- 
ty in getting ahead of his competitors. 
He must be ready to act under diffi- 
culties in any emergency, and turn ap- 
parent defeat into success and u a 
beat." Such an occupation, where a 
man may be constantly matching his 
wits against what he might call u a 
hard proposition," where adventure 
and excitement may be found in 
plenty, — such work may well be said 
to possess a sort of charm. Then, 
too, in the solution of the news prob- 
lem the reporter is allowed a tempor- 
ary independence that is complete. 
He receives his assignment in the 
morning. He is told what to do, but 
not how to do it. The latter propo- 
sition is his to face in any way he may 
devise. Until his story is turned in 
he is answerable to no one. Knowing 
that hundreds are as independent as 
himself, he sets out with the purpose 
of out-witting them and of making it 
possible for his paper to print an im- 
portant bit of news so far in advance 
of other papers as to make it "exclu- 
sive." 

The demand for the speedy recep- 
tion of news at the editorial office is 
largely met by a generous use of the 
telephone. An expert shorthand man 
at the newspaper office telephone re- 



produces the reporter's account read 
from the latter's own shorthand notes. 
In an incredibly short space of time 
the presses start revolving, and the 
reporter may shortly be greeted by an 
ambitious newsboy eager to sell him a 
copy of his own story. 

These few suggestions are enough 
to show the charm connected with the 
Reportorial Department. Short as 
may be the time between the report- 
er's hurriedly telephoned account and 
its publication, there are nevertheless 
important branches of newspaper or- 
ganization directly connected with the 
Editorial Department. The editor 
receives the reporter's account, elabor- 
ates it, modifies it, rejects it, as the 
case may require. Hurriedly gath- 
ered facts which come in a neces- 
sarily crude condition must be ar- 
ranged and combined with appropri- 
ate material to make a comprehensive 
whole. Here may be seen with what 
speed and precision the various de- 
partments must cooperate. Reporters' 
stories which the editor thinks should 
be combined with other pertinent ma- 
terial are sent to the Reference De- 
partment. It is the business of this 
branch to keep on file, ready for in- 
stant reference, such general informa- 
tion as the editor may wish to draw 
upon at short notice. The lives of 
prominent men of the day, for in- 
stance, are kept fully written up, 
ready for use in the case of an unex- 
pected death. The file used for this 
purpose is known to newspaper men 
as "the morgue." 

Nearly as important as the Refer- 
ence Department is the Art Depart- 
ment. The practice of combining il- 
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lustrations with printed accounts is 
comparatively recent, newspapers of 
fifteen years ago having no illustra- 
tions whatever. The graphic accu- 
racy of such a method has compelled 
its almost universal adoption, and, in- 
deed, a "picture beat" is quite as im- 
portant as a u news beat." It will be 
readily seen how this department 
works in combination with the Refer- 
ence Department. 

To return to the Editorial Depart- 
ment. We have here, as one of the 
highest paid of newspaper men, an 
expert lawyer and copy-reader. Ex- 
pensive libel suits are of almost daily 
occurrence on every big newspaper, — 
a necessary result of the tendency of 
the reporter to "color up" his materi- 
al to make an interesting story which 
will allow of sensational "scare 
heads." It is the business of this 
copy-reader to know exactly what 
statements are cause for libel, and to 
re-write and revise when necessary in 
such a way as to avoid libel suits. 
Causes for libel are most likely to ap- 
pear in criminal stories; criminal 
stories are those which the reporter is 
most likely to color, and a man who 
is thoroughly familiar with the strict 
rules on libel is an expensive necessity 
for every large newspaper. 

The Mechanical Department is 
perhaps the most wonderful of all the 
five. Most persons have, at some 
time or other, seen the monstrous 
presses turning out copies at a coifus- 
ing speed, — the last stage of a process 
in which everything is sacrificed to 
speed, including accuracy in many 
cases. 



Such, briefly, is the modern news- 
paper in its organization. We can 
see how competition and the ever-in- 
creasing demand for speed have 
brought about "yellow journalism." 
Another serious evil, not so well 
known, is that of commercialism, the 
control of a newspaper's character by 
finances, by a process little short of 
bribery. This control is practically in 
the hands of one man — the advertis- 
ing manager. Any article this poten- 
tate "O. K.'s" must go; anything that 
for any reason he wishes suppressed is 
suppressed. This element of com- 
mercialism is much to be regretted, as 
the people expect from the paper 
straightforward accounts. The pub- 
lic is still inclined to accept the rela- 
tive importance with which news is 
treated in the paper as indicative of 
the relative importance of the news 
itself. It is not expected to know or 
suspect that any scandal injurious to 
the interests of those who may be con- 
nected with a concern which pays for 
an expensive "ad." in a paper is not 
likely to be exposed or even men- 
tioned in that paper. It is duly im- 
pressed with the account of some so- 
cial function in the family of the pro- 
prietor of this same concern. That 
the people do not recognize this 
prevalence of commercialism in the 
press is not surprising, as its great 
source of information is that same 
press. It is only a question of time, 
however, before a reform must take 
place; commercialism will disappear 
when the force of public opinion is 
brought to bear upon it. 
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THE PERVERSITIES OF A BIOGRAPHER. 

BY H. ASKOWITH. 



Of the long series of brilliant es- 
says which have given Macaulay his 
widespread fame, perhaps none is 
more finished than the* short life of 
Johnson written for the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica a few years before the es- 
sayist's death, in the full maturity of 
his powers. It has probably had less 
readers than the famous article on 
Johnson inspired by Croker's Boswell 
twenty-five years earlier, but the adop- 
tion of this later essay among the col- 
lege admission requirements for 1906- 
1908 will serve to lay renewed empha- 
sis upon its superior merits. The 
style is even and chastened; the vigor 
and exuberant spirits which character- 
ize his earlier work are not lacking, 
but they are evidently under restraint. 
His thorough acquaintance with the 
man and the times is shown by pictur- 
esque coloring and vivid portraiture. 
But together with these peculiar vir- 
tues, the essay is not unmarred by the 
over-confidence, exaggeration, and 
lack of insight noticeable in all his 
writings. Evident here in a much 
milder form, these characteristic faults 
may fairly be pointed out in a work 
acknowledged to be one of Macaulay's 
masterpieces. * 

Brief as it is, the essay is not free 
even from misstatements of actual 
fact. Some of these are unimportant 
slips, — as, for example, when he calls 
Lobo's Portuguese Voyage a Latin 
book, ascribes but three cantos to 
Churchill's Ghost, and terms buck and 



macaroni obsolete. In other cases, 
however, he strangely perverts the 
original statements in Boswell. This 
is shown in the erroneous assertions 
concerning Johnson's Scotch prejudice 
(where one of Johnson's obvious iron- 
ies is turned into a serious avowal) ; 
his acceptance of the royal pension, 
and the payments for his Lives of the 
Poets. The statement that he was 
"twice carried to sponging-houses" is 
without foundation; Johnson was ar- 
rested and released immediately at his 
home. But the most palpable errors 
occur in the paragraph on Mrs. Por- 
ter, which fairly bristles with mistakes, 
from the misnomer "Titty"* and the 
misquotation "Pretty creature" to the 
fictitious assertion that Johnson ac- 
quired stepchildren as old as himself. 
Such inaccuracies, especially when de- 
pended upon to support an entire con- 
tention, must considerably weaken our 
faith in a book's reliability. 

More constitutional, however, with 
Macaulay were his confessed limita- 
tions as a critic, which are confirmed 
by some of the few literary judgments 
in this essay. On the one hand, his 
praise of the Life of Savage is per- 
haps too lavish. On the other hand, 
much of his censure is conventional 
and unjust. To blame Johnson for 

•Not the least of the many cruelties which 
should long ago have aroused Mrs. John- 
son's stride to vengeance is this corruption 
of her nickname, Tetty. Johnson's endear- 
ing term, contracted from Elizabeth, suffer- 
ed again at the hands of Sir Leslie Stephen, 
who calls it Letty. 
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his ignorance of etymology is much 
like blaming Newton for his ignorance 
of the Darwinian theory. The state- 
ment that Johnson's English u was 
scarcely a Teutonic language" pales 
before the calculation that three- 
fourths of the words in the Preface 
to his Dictionary are Teutonic. Be- 
fore enumerating the inconsistencies 
of Rasselas, Macaulay should have 
read Johnson's protest that such ob- 
jections are "the petty cavils of petty 
minds." The incomplete discrimina- 
tion of local color probably detracts 
as little from the effectiveness of Ras- 
selas as did the incomplete discrim- 
ination of scene from the effectiveness 
of the Elizabethan stage. It is not- 
ably, however, in his criticism on 
Johnson's Shakspere that Macaulay 
reveals his shortcomings. The pre- 
vailing disparagement of one of the 
great landmarks in Shaksperian crit- 
icism is largely due to Macaulay's ex- 
ample. The Preface, which more 
competent critics have praised so high- 
ly, is not, he maintains, in Johnson's 
best manner. He errs completely in 
the statement that Johnson did not 
understand the need of examining the 
Elizabethan drama, for he was among 
the first to assert that such a prepara- 
tion was indispensable, and it was ow- 
ing mainly to his impulse that Steevens 
and M alone accomplished their work. 
But it would be unfair to treat Macau- 
lay's judgments too severely after he 
has himself acknowledged his unfitness 
for the subtler aspects of criticism. 

He is much more to be blamed for 
his misinterpretations of act or mo- 
tive, — extending, in some cases, even 
to the extreme of libellous abuse. 
Viewing nearly everything from a 



comparatively narrow standpoint, he 
is often uncharitable and at times pos- 
itively offensive in his judgments of 
human nature. In describing John- 
son's political prejudices, Macaulay 
cannot conceal his own partisan bias. 
The pervading insinuation, moreover, 
is unjust, and he fails to note that 
Johnson stopped writing the parlia- 
mentary reports "as soon as he found 
that the speeches were thought gen- 
uine," for he "would not be accessory 
to the propagation of falsehood." 
Similarly unfair is Macaulay's account 
of the "indolence" which delayed 
Johnson's Shakspere: that which ap- 
pears as "dozing and trifling" was in 
truth a constitutional disease, threat- 
ening him with insanity. But there is 
still grosser misrepresentation in Mac- 
aulay's story of the Cock Lane Ghost. 
Aside from his irreverence, Macaulay 
is guilty of disregarding what "every 
schoolboy" knows — that Johnson 
wrote the investigators' report, widely 
published, declaring that the affair was 
an imposture. Johnson, however, 
fares well at Macaulay's hands com- 
pared with some of the lesser figures 
that move beside him. Mrs. Porter, 
on the unreliable basis of Garrick's 
mimicry, is lampooned with merciless 
rigor. Macaulay himself, it seems, 
was never in love, and he shows him- 
self incapable of uriderstanding the 
depths of affection. His vivid picture 
of Johnson's dependents is marred by 
the same lack of sympathy. Its injus- 
tice is easily proved by contemporary 
evidence, including Johnson's pathetic 
Ode on Levett. There is still more 
conclusive testimony against Macau- 
lay's view of Boswell, and the essay- 
ist's diatribe on the prince of biogra- 
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phers has been too well refuted to 
need further comment. Rarely, how- 
ever, has attention been called to his 
strange severity to Mrs. Thrale. The 
account of her "degrading passion" 
for Piozzi is pervaded by narrow 
prejudice and unmerited abuse. Mrs. 
Thrale's first marriage had been one 
of convenience only and was marked 
by disagreement, but she never had 
occasion to regret her second marriage 
and lived happily with Piozzi for 
many years. It was natural that the 
society in which she had moved should 
regard her union with an Italian Rom- 
an Catholic "fiddler" as unspeakably 
scandalous, but when she returned to 
England, they were both well received, 
and she maintained her social position 
until her death in 1821, when Macau- 
lay reached his majority. There was 
no good reason, therefore, for Ma- 
caulay's harshness, and even admitting 
his incapacity to recognize the deeper 
springs of motive, one cannot excuse 
the inconsiderate temper which ex- 
poses itself in such personal abuse. 

This misrepresentation is closely al- 
lied to Macaulay's most characteristic 
fault, — habitual exaggeration. Or- 
atory, overstatement and hyperbole 
are perhaps necessary for immediate 
effect, but all high literary art must 
evince perceptive delicacy and grada- 
tion of color. Macaulay is dogmati- 
cally confident on disputed points: 
Savage was an "earl's son," and Mac- 
pherson an "impudent forger." From 
the intimation that Johnson was an 
independent spirit in college, Macau- 
lay evolves the statement that he was 
"the ringleader in every mutiny." 
In describing conditions and delineat- 
ing characters, Macaulay is swept on- 



ward by his own copious flow of sond- 
rous language. His irresistible temp- 
tation to heighten the antithesis be- 
tween moderately different natures is 
well exemplified in the passages deal- 
ing with the relations between John- 
son and his wife, his proteges, Gar- 
rick, Mrs. Thrale, and Boswell. 
Throughout the essay there is a con- 
stant overcoloring of the external, sup- 
erficial qualities of Johnson's nature. 
The early description of his mental 
and physical infirmities turns Johnson 
into a repulsive, wretchedly morbid 
maniac. Single, unrepeated acts are 
described as the habits of a lifetime. 
Macaulay himself owned "to the feel- 
ing Dr. Johnson had, of thinking 
oneself bound sometimes to touch a 
particular rail or post, and to tread 
always in the middle of the paving- 
stone." Yet this did not prevent him 
from laying overdue stress upon John- 
son's idiosyncrasies. As a result of 
his London privations, we are told, he 
became an insolent, ferocious savage. 
Even previously, his schoolroom 
"must have resembled an ogre's den." 
On the basis of his Encounter with Os- 
borne, Macaulay makes the indefens- 
ibly brutal statement that "he was re- 
peatedly provoked into striking those 
who had taken liberties with him." 
This emphasis upon his outward pe- 
culiarities, which often sinks to irrev- 
erent caricature, is the keynote of the 
essay, and the "anfractuosities" of his 
temper are dwelt upon again in the 
last paragraph as strengthening "our 
conviction that he was both a great 
and a good man." 

By his constant exaggeration of 
Johnson's superficial traits, Macaulay 
emphasizes his own superficiality and 
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lack of insight. He paints the exter- 
nal portrait with remarkable power 
and vividness, and the spectator is led 
to believe that the delineation is just 
and thorough. Johnson became great 
not because of his constitutional de- 
fects but in spite of them. Hidden 
beneath that uncouth exterior, there 
was not only a powerful genius but a 
noble and heroic spirit, an independ- 
ence never imposed upon by conven- 
tion, an ardent piety, and a profound 
tenderness of soul. It is not an ex- 
aggeration to say that his moral char- 
acter "in his best moments was of the 
noblest, the kindest, the sanest ever 
known or even conceivable." Macau- 
lay knew well that Johnson had "noth- 
ing of the bear but the skin," but he 
was apparently incapable of compre- 
hending such involved, complex na- 
tures. It is to Carlyle that we must 
turn for a sympathetic view of the 
inner man, a penetrative elucidation 
of the moral significance of the man 
and his times. 

Macaulay's want of depth is ac- 
companied by a corresponding defi- 
ciency in breadth of view. He men- 
tions the sway of Johnson's conversa- 
tion, but he fails to note that John- 
son's influence contributed lucidity, 
splendor, and architectural symmetry 
not only to such contemporary writers 
as Burke, Hume, and Gibbon, but to 
the main body of English prose since 
his day. Macauiay himself derived 
not a* few of his essential qualities 
from the' style of Johnson. Similarly, 
when Macauiay speaks of the letter to 
Chesterfield, he shows no apprecia- 
tion -of its significance as the Magna 
Charta of authorship, — as the most 
forceful expression of Johnson's un- 



tiring efforts to raise the status, repute 
and personnel of the literary profes- 
sion. He did much to improve the 
methods and knowledge of men, but 
he did still more to inspire and sus- 
tain their best efforts. Both morally 
and intellectually, he inaugurated a 
revolution in the life of his time, and 
"his mighty power is yet sending forth 
a mild influence over lands and seas." 
Macaulay's disregard of these pre- 
eminent services to literature and to 
life detracts much from the value and 
justice of his portrait. 

In the main, however, these defects 
were inseparable from Macaulay's 
character and habits of mind and con- 
sequently inseparable from his undis- 
puted gifts. His lack of philosophic 
depth and meditative thought, while 
it has prevented him from attaining 
the highest renown, has ensured him 
his immense popularity. His appre- 
ciation may be inadequate, his love of 
effect may lead him to -overstatements, 
but, in the words of Gladstone, "there 
never was a writer less capable of 
intentional unfairness." His clear- 
ness of statement, his unique power of 
picturesque effect, appeal directly to 
the average intelligence. It is undis- 
criminating to overlook his serious de- 
fects, but it is unappreciative not to 
recognize that these defects were per- 
haps necessary complements of the pe- 
culiar merits which have rendered the 
Life of Johnson, like his other works, 
of such effective value as a popular 
educator. Macaulay's essays present 
a fascinating stretch of smooth, gleam- 
ing ice, and the skater, in his swift 
course, obtains such a view of the 
entire forest along the shore that he 
is enabled, if he choose, to tread its 
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most intricate paths with a full sense 
of his whereabouts. But not rarely 
the indications are miscolored and in- 
complete, and it is then our duty to 



guard against those false impressions 
which we are too apt to receive under 
the rapid and stimulating guidance of 
Macaulay. 



DEUTSCHER VEREIN PLAY: "DAS STIFTUNGSFEST" 

By Guitav Von Mocer. 



BY B. M. NUSSBAUM. 



The play presented this year by the 
Deutscher Verein is a three-act com- 
edy entitled Das Stiftungsfest, by Gus- 
tav von Moser. Of the hosts of mod- 
ern German dramatists who have at- 
tained popular success in the realm of 
comedy, Moser is perhaps the best 
known, not so much for the literary 
merit of his work, as for the pleasing 
style and practical adaptability of his 
plays. 

Born in 1825 at Spandau, he was 
trained for the army, which he entered 
in 1843, an d served for thirteen years. 
After marrying the daughter of a 
wealthy proprietor he entered upon a 
dramatic career; but an ill fated ven- 
ture in comedy drove him from the 
stage, and he settled down to devote 
himself to agriculture. In this occu- 
pation he chanced to meet a Berlin 
stage manager named Wallner, who 
induced him to return to his former 
art. Remounting the stage in 1861, 
he became very successful, acquiring 
distinction as a playwright as well as 
actor. Of more than forty comedies 
that followed, the most noteworthy 
are Das Stiftungsfest (1873), Ultimo 
( 1 873 ) , Der Veilchenfresser (1876), 
Der Bibliothekar (1878), and Krieg 
und Frieden (1880), which he wrote 
in collaboration with Franz von 



Schonthau. Moser died in Berlin 
three years ago. 

In Das Stiftungsfest, one of the 
earliest yet most typical of Moser's 
comedies, plot and treatment are char- 
acteristic of German farce. Dr. 
Scheffler, a distinguished local advo- 
cate, is to be the orator of the day at 
a Stiftungsfest, the German Easter 
festival. His wife, Bertha, however, 
who recalls vividly the deplorable, in- 
ebriate condition in which her spouse 
returned from a similar occasion the 
year before, determines that he shall 
have no chance to repeat the disgrace- 
ful conduct, and attempts to upset his 
plans by destroying the memoranda 
which he had prepared for his speech. 
A quarrel ensues in which the impulsive 
Scheffler, thoroughly enraged, avows 
his intention of carrying out his orig- 
inal designs in spite of his wife's dis- 
approval, while the impulsive Bertha, 
feeling she can live with such a "mon- 
ster" no longer, leaves home with the 
declaration that she is starting for a 
distant village. However, she goes 
in reality to the neighboring home of 
her uncle, the fatherly Kammerzien- 
rat Bolzau, with a view of watching 
her husband's conduct. Firmly re- 
solved to speak at the Stiftungsfest, 
though not a little alarmed at his 
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wife's departure, Scheffler, in order to 
ascertain his wife's whereabouts, re- 
pairs to the same place in company 
with two friends — one is Hartwig, a 
bolstering, effusive, and loquacious 
bore; the other is Dr. Steinkirsch. At 
Bolzau's the separated husband and 
wife unconsciously avoid one another, 
and in this way Hartwig becomes des- 
perately infatuated with Bertha, not 
knowing she is Scheffler's wife, while 
Steinkirsch becomes enamored of Lud- 
milla, the niece of Bolzau's wife, who 
is residing for the time with her aunt. 
Both Scheffler and Bertha have made 
false excuses for their presence at the 
Bolzau home, where all are unsuspect- 
ing save the old uncle, who discerns 
the trouble, and, perceiving how each 
is anxious about the other, sets about, 
in his droll, concilitory way, to restore 
peace between husband and wife. This 
proves to be a very delicate task, since 
upon inquiry he finds that both are 
unwilling to relinquish their original 



intent as regards the Stiftungsfest, but 
the reconciliation is finally effected. 
Hartwig, who has meanwhile emptied 
his heart to Ludmilla, finds himself in 
this doubly humiliated, as the clever 
matchmaking of Bolzau succeeds in 
uniting Ludmilla and Steinkirsch. 
Hartwig thus loses on both sides. At 
this happy conclusion word arrives 
that the Stiftungsfest, because of some 
exceptional catastrophe, has been de- 
clared off, and both Scheffler and Ber- 
tha realize the ludicrousness of their 
separation. 

The comedy of the plot lies very 
little in the cleverness of its concep- 
tion, but rather in laughable situations 
and remarks. An English or French 
comedy is generally certain to be bril- 
liantly conceived, making more of the 
plot than of the characters. Not so 
Das Stiftungsfest. Here are to be 
found interesting, strongly individual- 
ized personages and droll sallies; but 
a strong central plot is lacking. 



THE PRESENT STATUS OF LACROSSE AT HARVARD. 

BY W. L. STODDARD. 



Lacrosse at Harvard may be said 
to be "in medias res." With football 
as the autumn sport, and baseball, 
track and crew coming in the spring, 
lacrosse falls between many stools on 
the hard, cold ground of undergrad- 
uate disdain. The general attitude is 
shown by the well known joke put in 
the form of a Crimson notice, "All 
candidates for Freshman lacrosse re- 
port at Pach's for picture." And so 
prevalent is the idea that the game 
is mere child's play, that except on the 



rare occasions when some other attrac- 
tion draws the University to the Sta- 
dium, the contests are played to any- 
thing like a u full house." 

In spite of the poverty of the gate 
receipts, lacrosse still exists and flour- 
ishes unassisted. Perhaps the best 
argument in favor of it as a perma- 
nent institution may be deduced from 
this very fact — that it can stand on 
its own merits. There is acknowl- 
edged to be little inspiration in foot- 
ball if the team is not "supported" by 
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vigorous lung-exercise, and the cheer 
leaders for all the different teams 
openly admit the reliance of the play- 
ers on spectacular appreciation. La- 
crosse, however, has for several years 
stood u uncheered, unbefriended and 
unwatched," relying solely upon the 
interest of the players themselves in 
the game as a game — truly "sport for 
sport's sake." 

When the Harvard team leaves its 
native ground to play at Johns Hop- 
kins, Swarthmore, University of Penn- 
sylvania, et cetera, the men begin to 
feel that their opponents live in more 
encouraging circumstances. At the 
first named college, for instance, the 
lacrosse season is a big thing, the 
stands are filled, the cheering and mu- 
sic is tremendous, and interest over 
the score runs high. Why this is so, 
is unknown to me, but that it is true 
is a fact, and from a Harvard point 
of view, a deplorable one. 

The decriers of lacrosse at Har- 
vard — as far as there are any active 
decriers at ail — say that it is very 
rough, that it is a "crazy" game, full 
of useless running about, slashing, and 
upsetting. These are about the only 
real objections ever made — the usual 
attitude is one of indifference. 

As to the game itself: lacrosse has 
the advantage over a sport like foot- 
ball in being open — the scrimmages 
are never between more than three 
men, except possibly in practice — and 
each player's territory is pretty defi- 
nitely fixed. The men are paired off 
at the start so that each man is 
guarded by an opponent who watches 
him carefully, and vice versa. In this 
way there can never be any of the 
grand "mix-ups" of football. 



Moreover, the spirit of the game 
allows little roughness. The essence 
of lacrosse is team work, and two men 
are not left to fight out a point so 
long as there are eleven others on the 
field. Concretely, as soon as a man 
finds himself closely put to it by an 
opponent, he "passes" the ball to one 
of his own side, and, the cause of 
contention being removed, the two 
part in peace. 

Of course things are not always so 
quiet. Body-checking, for example, 
may result in black and blue spots. 
But the main virtue is that there is 
no tackling, no throwing, and conse- 
quently none of that severe wrench- 
ing we see so often in football. 

To be sure, men are hurt, time is 
called, and the more nervous of the 
spectators wonder vaguely as nervous 
people are wont to wonder. Usually 
the injuries are skin cuts, which, ow- 
ing to the sharpness of the blow, bleed 
profusely, and are as quickly stanched. 
Once in a while an energetic but care- 
less player will run onto the end of a 
stick, and get his wind punched out, 
but that is all. The most serious harm 
done to a Harvard man in the last 
few years was when in practice a de- 
fense man had a small bone in the 
back of his hand broken. As a rule, 
however, the game is very free from 
personal brutality. 

In view of these considerations it 
is odd that lacrosse has not been of 
larger interest here. Perhaps our 
conservatism, which frowns on inno- 
vations, is to blame; perhaps our in- 
difference; but at any rate the intrinsic 
merits of the game, highly appreciated 
elsewhere, have not yet made sufficient 
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appeal in Cambridge. In brief, the 
matter stands thus — lacrosse is a good, 
clean "athletic" game which is very 
popular in Canada, England, and in 
many of our Southern States, and 
while not popular here, it at least 



maintains itself by self-love — the best 
thing that can be said of a game. But 
that "virtue should be rewarded," and 
moreover acknowledged as virtue be- 
fore men, is the wish of every lacrosse 
man in this University. 



THE DAY OF GILBOA. 



BY HOMER H. HARBOUR. 



The widow Miriam rose early, just as 
the red morning sun was peeping over 
the long mountain wall of Gilboa. She 
milked and fed the four goats in the lit- 
tle pen built against the outside wall of 
her dwelling. Then she set about pre- 
paring the morning meal, pounding len- 
tils in a mortar, straining off the whey 
from the goats'-milk cheeses that hung 
from the ceiling, and grinding millet- 
flour between two rough stones. 

When the sun had been up nearly an 
hour, she pulled aside a heavy curtain 
that hung in one corner of the room, 
and sailed softly, "Elihu! Manasseh! 
My sons! It is morning! The night 
mists have all melted from Gilboa." In 
another moment two stalwart young 
men sprang from the little inner apart- 
ment, and, after bidding their mother an 
affectionate good-morning, dashed down 
the hillside, laughing and sporting with 
one another, for their morning bath in 
the fresh waters of the Kishon. 

As they were climbing slowly up the 
hill again after their bath, they heard 
the sharp clicking of a horse's hoofs on 
the rocky path above them. They look- 
ed up and saw a rider with the iron 
breastplate and long spear of the King's 
Bodyguard, gallop up to the door of 
their home. 

"The army of the Philistines is 



marching this way!" he called to the 
widow Miriam who appeared in the 
doorway, a tall, stately figure, a woman 
well advanced in years, but with undi- 
minished strength of mind and body. 
"King Saul means to do battle with the 
Lord's enemies, yonder in the plain of 
Jezreel this day. He asks of thee — and 
of every other mother in this country- 
side — thy sons to fight this day for Je- 
hovah's cause." 

"The two young men — yonder they 
come up the hillside — are not mine, 
but Jehovah's — and the king's. Why 
should I withhold them from my Lord ?" 

"Then let them be by the fountain in 
the valley, where the highway from Sa- 
maria turns north, by the third hour be- 
fore midday. Let them bring shield and 
spear only. The Lord reward thee, 
Miriam!" And striking the horse's side 
sharply with the butt end of his spear, he 
galloped off down the hill-slope. 

Miriam's two sons had by this time 
reached the top of the slope, and now 
came running towards her. 

"Our spears!" they cried. "Give us 
our spears — and our shields! We 
heard the words of the king's horseman. 
Let us take our arms, and be away at 
once, lest we be late at the place of 
gathering." 

Miriam stepped back into the little 
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house. In a moment she emerged, car- 
rying in each hand a ponderous, circu- 
lar shield, and a long spear of beaten 
iron. She laid the shields on the ground, 
then lifting high the spears, she bran- 
dished them in the air. "They are light 
as pomegranate stems !" she cried. "The 
women in the cities of the plain say that 
I am over-strong for a woman, that I 
should have been born a man. Surely 
they are right. How gladly would I go 
with you now, my sons, and play a 
man'is part against the uncircumcised 
dogs today ! But I cannot. I must tarry 
here and draw milk from goats — while 
ye shed the blood of warriors." Then 
she handed to each his shield and spear. 
"Gq, my sons," she bade them proudly. 
"Besides you I have no kin, either by 
blood or marriage, from Dan to Beer- 
sheba. But Jehovah hath need of stout 
hearts and ready hands today; so I send 
yqu, rejoicing, to do battle for him. 
Only one thing I require of you: 'Quit 
ye like men; be strong/ as said the val- 
orous son of Nun in the old days." 

Then Elihu and Manasseh kissed their 
mpther hastily, and ran down the rocky 
path that led to the plain of Jezreel. 
When they were gone, Miriam fell on 
her knees, and thus remained for a long 
space, here face buried in her mantle, 
her hands clasping each other, and 
writhing as if in agonized entreaty. 
Then she climbed the hill behind her 
dwelling, to where a huge rock stood out 
on the slope, from the top of which she 
could lopk far out over the whole val- 
ley of Jezreel stretching away for miles 
to the north, hemmed in on either side by 
lofty mountain-ranges. Miriam climbed 
to the top of this rock, and sitting down, 
waited, her eyes fixed immovably on the 
valley far below. Often her lips moved 



in prayer for the success of Jehovah's 
cause, and always she prayed for the 
safety of her sons. 

And at noon there was a dim flashing 
far down in the hazy valley, a faint glit- 
ter and twinkling, like the glint of the 
sun on thousands of rolling chariots 
and moving shields. Then there was a 
great dust and confusion that swayed 
hither and thither over the plain, pierced 
from time to time by the appearance of 
dim moving, as of a thousand thousand 
ants when the farmer has overturned 
their palace with his ploughshare. The 
cloud of dust lasted from midday until 
sundown ; then there fell a clear stillness 
over the plain. The sun disappeared sud- 
denly behind a solitary mountain peak, 
and darkness swept into the valley like 
a great flood of waters. 

Then Miriam wrapped her cloak about 
her, and went down to her dwelling. 
The goats were bleating in their pen. 
They had been unfed all day. Miriam 
brought them their acanthus husks and 
sour curds; then she prepared the even- 
ing meal of oaten cakes, honey, and 
milk. "Elihu and Manasseh will be faint 
with hunger after the long day's fight- 
ing," she said aloud. Every time she 
heard the faintest noise out of doors, the 
restless movement of the goats as they 
settled themselves to sleep, or the faint 
cry of a fox down on the hillside, she 
ran to the open door and stood listening, 
gazing down the pathway that led up 
from the plain of Jezreel. 

The full moon rode high in the eastern 
heavens. By its cold light Miriam could 
see the ghosts of the long mountain- 
ridges stretching away into silvery noth- 
ingness. Suddenly she heard a sharp 
rattling of pebbles as of someone scram- 
bling up the hillside path. She held her 
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breath in suspense, and clutched the mud 
wall at her side to support herself. An 
old man, a solitary old man came into 
view, running, without spear or shield, 
his white hair gleaming in the moon- 
light. Miriam stepped out to meet him. 

"How went the battle?" she inquired, 
sharply. 

"Give me refuge! Hide me, woman 
of Israel!" the old man panted. "Saul 
and all the hosts of Israel are fallen 
down slain in mount Gilboa, and I with 
but a handful of others am escaped." 

Miriam led the old man into the 
house, and set the oaten cakes and honey 
before him. Then she took down from 
the wall the two torches of cedar twigs 
soaked in oil, such as are used at night 
for keeping wolves away from the flocks. 
She took also two strips of thin metal 
used for striking fire, and waiting till 
the old man was busy with his cakes 
and milk, she stole quietly out of the 
house and down the hillside path. 

Hours passed by. Swift-flying clouds 
swept over the sky, hiding the moon 
from sight for long intervals. Inside 
the house the old man slept heavily on 
the couch. The night was absolutely 
windless and still. Once a troop of 



jackals wailed mournfully from a wood 
of cedar trees just above the house. The 
goats woke from their sleep and started 
up at the sound; but they soon became 
quiet, and silence returned again, the 
vast, remote silence of the mountains. 

An hour before sunrise the widow 
Miriam toiled painfully up the stony 
path to her house. She was bent almost 
double beneath the weight of two heavy 
burdens that she carried, one on each 
shoulder, steadying them with her arms 
as she walked. She would creep a few 
feet up the path, then she would stop 
and gasp for breath. Her burdens were 
long and limp, and hung down in front 
and behind. Once they slipped from 
her shoulders, one after the other, and 
struck the rocky path heavily. Miriam 
groaned aloud; then she painfully lifted 
the two objects to her shoulders and 
crept up the path again. Suddenly the 
moon, hanging low in the west, looked 
out for a moment through a huge black 
cloud, and saw plainly what the widow 
carried. And as if smitten with horror 
at what it saw, it plunged at once into 
the thickest black of the cloud again, 
leaving the world below in inky dark- 
ness. 



EDITORIAL 



Bible Study and Social Life in the 
Dormitories. 

In the two new pamphlets by Pro- 
fessors E. C. Moore and W.W.Fenn, 
on the u Life of Jesus" and"Teachings 
of Jesus" respectively, Harvard men 
are given an unprecedented opportu- 
nity for Bible Study. In these studies 
in the life and teachings of Jesus the 



difficulties which college men usually 
find with such outlines are avoided, so 
far as accurate scholarship and high 
thinking can avoid them. The central 
point of view of each pamphlet is to 
determine the meaning of the life of 
Jesus for history and for the ordinary 
problems of daily living. The essen- 
tials of that life are presented free 
from dogmatic prejudices. College 
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men have often found other compila- 
tions insufficient, because they have de- 
picted the life of Jesus with sectarian 
limitations. For overcoming this de- 
ficiency, and for giving students an 
opportunity to study that life from 
an universal yet profoundly sympa- 
thetic point of view Harvard men owe 
a debt of gratitude to Professors 
Moore and Fenn. 

With the aid of these pamphlets it 
is proposed to organize Bible Study 
classes in the different dormitories. 
The well known objection of many 
men to the plan is that they have no 
time to join such classes. This is a 
real objection; yet besides the educa- 
tional benefit of Bible Study, there is 
an advantage in this scheme which, 
if men could see, might outweigh their 
objections arising from a lack of time. 

Dormitory Bible Study is an excel- 
lent means for furthering the social 
life in the dormitories. Is it not a 



pity that in so many of our dormito- 
ries near neighbors go a whole year 
without knowing one another? Of 
course, the reasons for this fact are 
plain to see: there being no class seg- 
regation in dormitories with us, a fel- 
low's classmates and friends are likely 
to live in another part of the Yard or 
out of it. This explanation, however, 
does not lessen the reasonableness of 
the proposition that it would be well 
if men living in the same house should 
once in a while get together and be- 
come better acquainted. The need of 
this has already been recognized in 
the movement for making general liv- 
ing rooms in some of the dormitories. 
It takes little effort to see that if the 
fellows in each dormitory should as- 
semble once a week for a stimulating 
discussion on the life of Christ, the 
endeavor to further the social life of 
the dormitories would be made vasdy 
more effective. 
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Unsurpassed Stencil Work and Manifolding 



THe Hammond Typewriter Co. 

69th to 70th Streets, New Yorh City 
Boston Branch, 188 Devonshire Street 
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Cor. OXFORD and EUSTIS STREETS 
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MUSICALE 



Cadet Male Quartette 

W. E. Andcrton, 1st Tenor 
R. NicHols, 2d Tenor 
F. A. Henderson, Baritone 
A. T. Beatey, Bass 

•nd 

Mr. LEON VAN VLIET 

Boston's Colobratod Violoncellist 
Under direction of Mr. Arthur J. SHinners 



STEINERT HALL 

WEDNESDAY EVENING 
MARCH 21, 1906 



CaustiC'Claflin Co. 
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BOOK 



CATALOGUE 



PRINTING 

MAGAZINE MERCANTILE 

Wos. 26-28 Brattle St 

CAMBRIDGE 
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First Class Werk Ovaraateee' Seas 1 Pedal ass We Will Call 

Sullivan The Tailor 

FIRST CLASS TAILORING 

REPAIRING PRESSING 



Rltflnz Breeches 
A Specialty 



85 M1\ AUBURN STREET 
Near ftajlitea Street 

CAMBRIDGE 



TO FILL 

CONKLltfSj 

SELF-FILLING PEN 

Simply dip In the Ink, press with the thumb, 
and the CONKL.IN PEN la flllwl and rritfiy 
for Instant use. It Is simple, convenient, effi- 
cient, with no complex mechanic i □ and 
nothing to get out of order. 

The elastic Ink reservoir Is com- 
pressed by the presser bar under me 
thumb, and, when released, instantly 
draws In the Ink through the feed chmn* 
nels at the poin U The quickly ad j uit ed 
lock-ring prevents Ink from being i ) 
out again. Feeds regularly until the 
last drop of Ink in reservoir is u^ed. 
Always responds without kick or bulk. 
Cleans itself as easily as It Is fined. 
Fully guaranteed. 

If your dealer does not handle the 

CONK LIN PEN, let us make you onr 

Special Offer to Fountain Pen Ctrr*. 
Full Information, with illustrated cata- 
logue, sent upon request. Sold by 

I dealera everywhere. 

THE CONKLIN PEN CO., 

| 514. 516). 518 Jefferson Ave.* 

Toledo. Ohio. 

I The K. A. Wllheltn! Co., 93 Reade St., 

' New York. Delzell Broa., 1652 Cartia 

St., Denrer. Cardincll-YlBeeae Ce., 

414 Market St., San Francisco. Ameri- 

ean Agenda, Ltd., 38 Shoe Lane, Fleet 

■ .St., London. E. C.Kng. Rae, Munn k 

f 9 Gilbert, 47 Market St., Melboome, Aoat. 
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MASSACHUSETTS AVE. 



Next to Beck Hall 



PHOTOGRAPHERS 

TO HARVARD FOR TWENTY YEARS 



Reputation, Experience and Satisfaction await you 
if we do your work 



Durant-Reed Co. 

Tailors 



Makers of Men's Fine Clothing 



Haberdashers 



kverything Pertaining to Gentlemen's Wear 



CONTRACT PRESSING and LAUNDRY 



Durant-Reed Co. 

1312 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. 

FAIRFAX HALL HARVARD SQUARE 
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Majestic Theatre 



Matineca Wednesday and Saturday 



BEGINNING MONDAY, MARCH 26, 
THE BEAUTY SHOW 



The 

Social 

Whirl 



ALL STAR CAST 
including 
ADELE RITCHIE 
JOS. COYNE 
ROSS and FENTON 



and a STUNNING CHORUS OF 100. 



Biggest Musical Show of the Season. 



Hrnioimcement 

EI6HTH ANNUAL SPECIAL SALE OF FULL DRESS, AMI 
SEMI-DRESS GARMENTS. FOR THE NEXT SIX WOKS, 
WE WILL MAKE YOU A DOUBLE BREASTED FROCI M 
FULL DRESS SUIT, SILKED LINED, AS LOW AS $46, 
OR A TUXEDO, OR DINNER SUIT, SILK LINED, AT $* 

Of course we make the higher grades. No on* 
to-day, having any Social pretensions, however slight, 
can afford to be without them, and, does it pay when 
ordering, for the possible chance of saving a few 
dollars, to order from one who has not established 
a reputation for this class of work. Oar repuUtkro 
is well established, ask your friends. Step into any 
of our three stores ; we will be pleased to show them 
to you. 
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JAMES H. WYETH & CO. mss^ jg^s 

Student Suppliers of Good Things for the Vesper Lunch, or any 
Room Gatherings. Our APOLUNARIS and GINGER ALE are always 
pleasing. Crackers of the best varieties, Jellies, Preserves, and 
Confectionery. Fine Welsh Rarebit, Swiss and Fancy Cheeses. 



H. M. LEVIINE 

Catlor and Importer 
125 Tremont Street 

Opo. Park Street Church 

Boston, Mass. 
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Get y#ur College Papers, Written Notes, etc., 
bound at 

McNAMEE CO., Bookbinders 

26 Brattle Street, Harvard Square. 
Prices Reasonable. Work the Best 



Picture Framing and Art Store 

C. E. HARLOW, Harvard Square 



Tremont Theatre 

TWO WEEKS, BEGINNING MARCH 26 
Matinees Wednesdays and Saturdays 

DAVID BELASCO'S 
ROMANTIC PLAY 

The Heart of 
Maryland 



WARD'S 

Boston Linen 

Boston Bond 

Bunker Hill 

Writing Paper 

and Envelopes 

Photo Albums 

Blank Books 
Engraved Invitations 

Dance Orders 

Banquet Menus 
Fraternity Paper 
Calling Cards 




Original Designs 



Highest Grade Work 



SAMUEL WARD CO., 

57-63 FRANKLIN STREET 
BOSTON 
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Globe Theatre 

Week of March i* 

FRANKLIN WOODRUFF 

AND GREAT COMPANY IN 

Ben of Broken B ow Ranch 

Commencing Monday Matinee, March 19 

HURTIQ & SEAMON'S COMIC PLAYERS 

PRBSBNTINO THB NATION'S COMEDY SUCCESS 

IN NEW YORK TOWN 

By tH« Author of "Me, Him and 1" 

With an All-Star Cast, including 

CHAS. HOWARD. CLIFF GORDON 

And a Company of 

65 MIRTH PROVOKERS 65 



To follow 

THE FAVORITE'S RETURN 

BiaOER, BRIGHTER, BETTER THAN EVER 

IN OLD KENTUCKY 

Written by C. T. DAZtY 

SO Kollicklif, Frolllcklif, Conical Plckaalaaies 50 
6 Keatacky Thoronf hbred Horses 6 

The Greatest of All Horse Races 
The Famoaa Pickaainy Brass Band 



A. J. LOVELL & CO. 

108 CAMBRIDGE ST., 
BOSTON 



Grocers 



•• and ••• 



Importers 



ESTABLISHED 1887 



J. J. Brennan 

Jflerchant Tailor 




IO Boylston St. Cambridge 

Harvard Square 



MAKER OF FINE CLOTHES 
EXCLUSIVE NOVELTIES IN ENGLISH AND SCOTCH SUITINGS 



•'^♦^TYPEWRITERS 

Rebuilt machines with new platen, type, ribbons, etc , $25 to $35, guaranteed*. Machines 
almost new at low prices. RENTED, REPAIRED, EXCHANGED. 

The Type-writer Exchange 

38 BROMFIELD STREET. BOSTON. MASS. 

J. E. McCOLCAN, Mtfr. Tel. 166 Main. 

Rented $2.50 and $4.00 per month. 
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M C ARDLE 

...TJilLOH.... 

Imported Woolen Novelties 
for College Men 



STUDIO BUILDING 

HO TREMONT ST.. ROOM 14 

MAIN ENTRANCE 

Bromfield St. Entrance No. 38 



TUPPER 

THE COLLEGE 

PHOTOGRAPHER 



PHOTOGRAPHS OF ALL 
ATHLETIC TEAMS 

HARVARD SQUARE 




The knowledge of the superiority of the 

Stetson 
Hat 

is an "Open secret" because every- 
body knows it. Wherever hats are 
worn, men speak of the Stetson as the 
standard. 



DANCING 



PROF. OTTO F. C. HEINEMANN'S 

FINEST ACADEMY IN BOSTON 
No. 176 Tremont Street 

Entirely Redecorated and Refurnished 

SEND FOR PROSPECTUS 

Classes Monday, Tuesday and Thursday. Socials 
Wednesday and Saturday. Private lessons day or 
evening, with music. Lady or gentleman teacher. 
10 per cent discount on all Class Tickets to 
Harvard Students. 

Tremont Theatre Entrance 



Lady will give Private or Class lessons In Ball Room 
dancing (with Music) at any time, 66 WEST NEWTON 
STREET, BOSTON. 
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Our N«w Stor«- 



PRESS (8L BAUER 

College Tailors 



Established io Ybaks 



Yale and Wbslbyah 



Clothes Cleaned and Pressed 

1366 Mass. Ave. * Cambridge, Mass. 

Harvard Square 



Established 1855 

ttntki Teacbers* Apicy 

OLDEST AND BEST KNOWN 

. Supplies Schools, Colleges and Families with Teachers. 

Large demand for Harvard Men for Academies 
and Colleges. 

JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Proprietor. 
3 East 14th Street, New York City. 

Lists in Preparation Now for September Positions. 
Write for Circulars. 
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Harvard Automobile Co. 

thomas GARAGE rambler 

Agents for All Leading Makes 



RENTING BY HOUR, DAY, OR WEEK 



REPAIRING, SUNDRIES and SUPPLIES 



BARGAINS — SECOND HAND MACHINES 
Of All Makes 



QUIINCY SQ. 



CAMBRIDGE 



. • • Tailor... 

325 WASHINGTON ST. 

opp. MilK Street, BOSTON 

B««t Class of Tailoring R»atonabU Prioos 

We want your trade and there is 
nothing that adds so much to 
man's personal appearance as a stylish 
haircut and a smooth shave ; the place 

to get it is 

MARIVS 

6 HolyoKe Street 




Telephone, 1533-3 Oxford 

L. F. BRIDGHAM 

MERCHANT 
TAILOR 

657 WASHINGTON ST., and 

18 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON 

Boy 1st on Building. Room 55 

Take Elevator 
Business Suits a Specialty 
Dress Suits to Let 



Old Clothes Wanted 

. . . BY . . . 3 

nAX KEEZER 

3 BOW STREET, CAMBRIDGE 

Telephone lloa-a Cambridge 

Gentlemen : I wish to call your attention to the 
fact that 1 am paying the highest cash prices for your 
cast-off Clothing ; also, Old Gold, Watches, Chains, 
Diamonds, Bric-a-Brac, Typewriters, Furniture. 
Rugs, Carpets, etc. 
^ DON'l BE DECEIVED. 

There is only one MAX KKEZER in this line ot 
business Don't give your order* on the street ; but 
leave them at 3 BOW ST., opposite Quincy Hall. 
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Boston Bookbinding Co. 



10 ARROW ST. 
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Buy your next pair at 

Bonner's 



Under Fairfax Hall 
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THE CHAMPAGNE of the Twentieth Century 

MOET & CHANDON 



WHITE SEAL 
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Marvellously Grand Vintage 
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FACTORY AND 
SALESROOM 

305 PEARL ST. 
NEW YORK 



NO CHARGE FOR 

MONOGRAMS 

IN LOTS OF 

ONE THOUSAND 




ON SALE AT 

HARVARD CLUB, 
NEW YORK 

AND 

27 STATE STREET 

BOSTON, MASS. 

* 

PLAIN CORK STRAW 



Telephone Back Bay 237* 



M< DISCOUNT TO HARVARD MEN. 



ARBORETUM FLOWER SHOP 
./..JOHN J. O'BRIEN./.. 

Choice Flowers and Plants. Decorations a Specialty. Reasonable Prices. 

388 BOYLSTON ST.. BOSTON. 



LITTLEFI ELD 



Established 1877 



TA I LO R 



Spring and Summer stock consists of finest productions of foreign looms and embraces the latest 
novelties and most exclusive patterns adapted to COLLEGE TRADE. 

DRESS SUITS A SPECIALTY. 
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OP 

GARMENTS AND FABRICS 
OF Thb Latbst IMPORTATIONS 



BREECHES MAKER 



ALL KINDS OP 

Gentlemen's 

SPORTING and OUTING 

GARMENTS 

Designed And Made 

From Sketch 



Van Neste _ 

TAILOR TKL " CONNECTION 

433 Washington and Winter Sts. 
BOSTON 
Sole Agent for the Celebrated ALPINE LODEN — A Warranted Naturally Waterproof akd 
Porus Material Especially Adapted for Motoring 

Copley Square Hotel 

HUNTINGTON AVE. and EXETER ST.. BOSTON 

Visiting Relatives and Friends of Harvard Men are Invited to 
Patronize this Hotel 

The attention of Secretaries and Banquet Committees off Dining Clubs, Societies, Lodges, etc., 

called to the fact that the Copley Square Hotel has exceptionally good facilities for serving Breakfast* 
Luncheons or Dinners and will cater especially to this trade. 

AMOS H. WHIPPLE, Prop. 
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PROFESSOR SHALER, 



BY PROFESSOR J. B. WOODWORTH. 



Professor Shaler, in his own ringing 
words, "Professor at certain times and 
in certain places," was the beau ideal of 
this generation of Harvard youth; the 
man whom their fathers knew, and one 
whom their sons will hear about. He 
was a man of fruitful thought and effi- 
cient action, busy in affairs large and 
small, public and private, always ready 
with the apt word and needful deed. His 
influence has been felt in many other 
spheres than that of College teacher, and 
even far outside of Cambridge. The 
most accessible of men, the most be- 
sought, he was seemingly never too busy 
to listen to the student's tale of weal or 
woe, nor too much engrossed with care 
to enter with contagious hopefulness in- 
to a friendly chat concerning the youth's 
plan of life. To the old graduate, re- 
turning to Harvard for a day, Professor 
Shaler was the same. Most Harvard 
men knew him; all deeply mourn for 
him. 

In his early youth, Professor Shaler 
was fond of imaginative tales. The 
chance reading of Murchison's "Siluria" 
turned his attention to geology. Arriv- 
ing at Harvard, the young naturalist 



found awaiting him Louis Agassiz, of 
whom Professor Shaler always affec- 
tionately spoke as his "master." In those 
days the students of geology and zoolo- 
gy worked together in a little one story 
moveable building, and their own collec- 
tions constituted a good part of their 
material for study. Enthusiasm, indus- 
try, and appreciation possessed one and 
all. In this school Professor Shaler was 
nurtured/ His scientific studies were in- 
terrupted by the Civil War, the experi- 
ences of which were valuable training 
for his later work. Many soldierly traits 
were observable in him. His strong 
sense of duty in keeping an appointment 
was, in his case, only intensified and 
fixed by his military career. His ready 
tendency to command when in charge, 
and his willingness to obey a superior 
officer showed the soldier in him. His 
habit of preparedness was another trait 
maintained throughout life. "When 
there is nothing else to do," he would 
say, "it is well to get up ammunition." 
He was rarely surprised by other men's 
conduct. His mind, alert as in a game 
of chess, surveyed their field of action, 
and anticipated their probable moves. 




DEAN SHALER. 



Prof. 



roiessor 



Shal« 



f3S 



From the time of his first appoint- 
ment in 1869 to the end Professor 
Shaler maintained his interest in the 
problems of paleontology. Personal 
acquaintance with Darwin, Lyell, Hux- 
ley, and others, during the years of de- 
bate over the Origin of Species, made 
paleontology for him an open field for 
discussion ; and in his course Geology 14 
he laid before the students his own 
views. Many of the conclusions set 
forth in his publications were threshed 
out in the lectures of this course before 
they appeared in books. 

For many years Professor Shaler was 
the active head of a division of the U. 
S. Geological Survey with headquarters 
in Cambridge. With a corps of assist- 
ants he carried map surveys over Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut, 
and parts of the states on the north. 
Virginia and Florida were also included 
within his field of operation. 

In the course of one of his expeditions 
he and his three companions were 
wrecked on an uncharted coral reef off 
the coast of Southern Florida. The 
aquatic habits of the bold young cap- 
tain of the small boat in which they were 
cruising enabled him to save the lives of 
the party. It turned out that this young 
captain was an eastern college man who 
had disappeared in his senior year; and 
the part which Professor Shaler took in 
restoring this bashful fellow to his 
northern home, and to the girl involved 
in the case, is but one instance of the 
many in which Professor Shaler con- 
tributed to the welfare and happiness of 
the youth he met. His work for the gov- 
ernment led to the publication of numer- 
ous memoirs, many of which are of gen- 
eral interest, though, because of their 



publication among government reports, 
they are less widely read. 

As a teacher, Professor Shaler was 
clear in his statements, and never dull. 
He never used prepared lecture notes. 
When first appointed under Louis Agas- 
siz, he made out a set of written lec- 
tures ; but as soon as Agassiz saw them 
he told him to burn them, and from that 
time forth Professor Shaler never read 
a lecture to his classes. One of his sin- 
gular capacities as teacher and lecturer 
was the ability to impress upon the stu- 
dent's mind his own pungent words. He 
said things so they stuck in the memory. 
Men who were attentive could give them 
back on examination. When attention 
lagged, Professor Shaler brought in a 
fitting story, such as he alone could tell. 
His stories were not told for the telling, 
but for rousing the attention. After the 
story there invariably came some im- 
portant statement. Many and many a 
time he thus helped the inattentive man 
to concentrate, and to grasp a point 
which otherwise might have escaped 
him. 

In the field Professor Shaler was 
swift in all his movements. He was 
ever fond of putting the walking pow- 
ers of his companions to the test; and, 
no matter what the age or rank of that 
companion was, the test was made. It 
is believed that Professor Shaler was 
never outwalked. Many a tired shank 
and blistered foot he gave his would-be 
followers. The stories of men strung 
out before him, "hull-down," and out of 
sight, were illustrated in 1899, in Mon- 
tana, when he led the summer-school 
party of fourteen men in a cross-coun- 
try reconnaissance over miles of moun- 
tain spurs and gulches. The last men 
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reached the head of the line at the 
finish an hour late. Professor Shaler 
left in despair the man who did not 
know how to walk. Just as he himself 
was beginning to tire from regular 
strides, he would adopt the ruse of the 
Indian hip movement, and dart ahead 
seemingly faster than ever. At times, 
as a further aid to prolonging his en- 
durance, he has been known to run, in 
order to rest the muscles ordinarily 
used; at least, so he said. Those who 
followed were usually not able to appre- 
ciate the alleged respite from hard walk- 
ing. 

He disliked following paths. The 
open field, the tangled scrub growth, the 
rough, rocky ground were the ways 
he preferred. It was by this bush- 
whacking that in Massachusetts he 
made known the existence near Boston 
of rocks containing the oldest known 
fauna of marine animals. Sometimes 
he would drive a horse into the open 
field. Once in Virginia we were being 
ferried over the James to a point where 
a landing for our horse and buggy could 
not well be made. The river water was 
red with mud, and the bottom could not 
be seen. Unhesitatingly Professor Sha- 
ler drove off the end of the flat-bot- 
tomed ferry-boat into the river, and we 
luckily reached the shore through water 
that came high over the wheels. He 
made no remark about the occurrence, 
and I held my tongue. 

As an author, Professor Shaler sur- 
prised even those who were nearest to 
him by the abundance of his produc- 
tion. There was no surprise at the fer- 



tility of his thought, but rather that he 
should write so much. Many years ago 
this unceasing literary toil resulted in 
"writer's cramp," the effects of which 
he but partially overcame. Ever after- 
wards his script was that rolling, curl- 
ing succession of Cingalese characters, 
now all different, now all alike, blocked 
out in lengths with steepled t's and 
loops well placed for l's and g's that 
looked like the words they were intend- 
ed for. In later years he dictated much 
of his manuscript. He usually began 
his writing at eight in the morning, and 
would take such hours as were free 
from lectures and appointments for the 
task until it was finished. He wrote 
much more than he published, and he 
was in such control of his style that he 
seldom found it necessary to make alter- 
ations. 

Students cannot fully appreciate, nor 
the faculty in the least ways restore, the 
loss we all suffer in the death of Dean 
Shaler. It is more than the loss of 
teacher or of administrator, though 
Dean Shaler filled these offices to the 
highest degree of efficiency; it is the 
loss of a personality unique, large-mind- 
ed and lovable. Since the death of 
Philips Brooks, no such impressive sight 
has been seen at Harvard as the student 
funeral procession from the house to 
Appleton Chapel. It was most appro- 
priately remarked by one of the students 
at the time, 

"This is our master, famous, calm and dead, 
Borne on our shoulders." 

"Our master" he was in every quality 
that makes the true man. 
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COLLEGE DRAMATICS. 
I. THE DELTA UPSILON PLAYi "THE VISE VOMAN OF HOGSDON." 

BY THOMAS HEYWOOD. 



When, in 1898, the Delta Upsilon 
Qiapter at Harvard decided to present 
an Elizabethan play on the stage, they 
began an undertaking which was quite 
novel in college dramatics. Comic 
operas are presented yearly at all the 
larger colleges; Shakespere clubs flour- 
ish in many places; modern English 
farces are worked to death everywhere: 
the broad field of Elizabethan drama, 
however, is invaded but rarely, and it 
must be confessed, usually with ill suc- 
cess. In deciding to produce one of 
these old plays, therefore, the Chapter 
was taking a hazardous step, attempting 
something in which other and better 
companies had failed. They were aided 
in many ways, however, by the fact that 
a college play is almost always well re- 
ceived, that there were few former pro- 
ductions with which their efforts might 
be compared, and by the scholarly inter- 
est taken in their work by the Harvard 
public. 

The plays produced in former years 
are "The Shoemaker's Holiday," "For- 
tune by Land and Sea," "The Maid in 
the Mill," "The Elder Brother," "East- 
ward Hoe," "The Alchemist," and "The 
Silent Woman." Of these, the two lat- 
ter, by Ben Johnson, have proved the 
greatest successes, partly because they 
were the best known plays of the time, 
but mainly because of the valuable coach- 
ing given by Mr. A. S. Hills, of the 
Public Speaking Department. To his 
unflagging interest and scholarship, more 



than to any other cause, success is main- 
ly to be ascribed. 

The play performed this year was 
Thomas Heywood's, "The Wise Woman 
of Hogsdon." Hey wood was one of the 
most prolific writers of his time, and 
confessed himself that he had had "either 
an entire hand, or at least a main finger," 
in two hundred and twenty plays. From 
the enormous mass of his plays, some 
twenty have survived, and these compar- 
atively few show alike a bubbling hu- 
mor, an irresistible freshness of style, 
and a simplicity of treatment, that made 
him one of the favorite writers of his 
time. He was continually at work writ- 
ing plays, which were produced, as they 
were written, with no thought of collect- 
ing and publishing in the future. The 
Red Bull company, of which I ley wood 
was a member, were continually at work, 
and his plays made them a favorite 
band. Hey wood wrote all kinds of 
dramas, histories, tragedies, and come- 
dies; all were marked by his remark- 
able dramatic insight, directness, and 
simplicity of effect. Perhaps his great- 
est work was a tragedy, "A Woman 
Killed with Kindness," which would now 
be called a drama of the Middle Class; 
but his most popular works were the 
rollicking comedies of adventure, em- 
bodying the spirit with which England 
was then imbued. Of these, "The Fair 
Maid of the West," "The English Trav- 
eller," and "The W r ise Woman of Hogs- 
don" are typical. 
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"The Wise Woman" was first acted at 
the Curtain Theatre by Queen Anne's 
players, in 1604, and it was printed in 
1638. There is no record of a revival of 
it since that time, until this year's pro- 
duction at Harvard. The play deals 
with the character of the Wise Woman, 
an old fortune teller, mischief-maker, 
and charlatan, living in Hogsdon, (now 
Hoxton), to whom all classes resort for 
relief and advice. One of these suffer- 
ers is Young Chartley, who, having de- 
serted his bride in the country, wishes to 
marry a goldsmith's daughter; there is 
also Boyster, "a blunt fellow," who 
wishes to marry the same girl ; finally, 
there is the "second Luce" from the 
country, who wishes to get her abscond- 
ing husband, and in pursuit of him has 
disguised herself as a boy. These all 
resort to the Wise Woman's, who masks 
them, and marries them all correctly, 
but in secret. Young Chartley, leaving 
his bride again, falls in love with Gra- 
tiana, the rich knight's daughter, with 



whom Sencer is in love; the knight fa- 
vors his suit, when a letter from Luce 
brings him to Hogsdon. There all his 
dupes assemble, and in the final scene 
come out one by one to rail at him. 
The goldsmith's daughter is married to 
Boyster, Gratiana to Sencer, and the sec- 
ond Luce, throwing off her disguise 
comes to young Chartley's rescue as his 
bride. Upon this rather flimsy plot, the 
author has strung a succession of amus- 
ing scenes, — the Wise Woman is seen 
plying her trade with the ignorant coun- 
try folk. Taber, Sir Harry's mischiev- 
ous servant, provides merriment by his 
antics, Sir Boniface, the schoolmaster, 
spouts forth Latin and is mocked by 
Sencer. The whole play is full of lively 
fun, and the three old fathers, who have 
been fooled by young Chartley, serve 
only to accentuate the comic element. 
Behind all, and directing all is the lead- 
ing spirit of the play, to whom the epi- 
logue is addressed, — the shrewd and 
cunning Wise Woman. 

T. W. Knauth. 



H. PI ETA PLAY: "THE GIRL AND THE CHAUFFEUR.' 



Words by J. V. Dignowity, f o6. 

"The Girl and the Chauffeur" is the 
title of the musical comedy presented 
this year by the Pi Eta Society as its 
annual contribution to Harvard under- 
graduate theatricals. The book and ly- 
rics in the play were written by James 
V. Dignowity, '06, and the music by 
Archibald T. Davison, '06. Rehearsals 
on the play have been going on since the 
first part of February under the direc- 
tion of Norman H. White, '95, the 
graduate coach. 

At the first performance on Thursday 
evening, April 12, when the show was 



Music by A. T. Davison, *o6. 

given before a large audience of Pi Eta 
graduates in the Society Theatre on 
Winthrop Square, "The Girl and the 
Chauffeur" met with a most hearty wel- 
come. The play is one of the very best 
that the Pi Eta men have presented in 
the quality of the book, the music, and 
in the individual acting. The common 
fault with the majority of undergraduate 
light operas is that the structure of the 
play is less than a mere shadow, while 
the lines and situations afford small 
chance for individual wit and acting. 
In this respect, "The Girl and the Chauf- 
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fenr" is very far from being perfect ; but 
it is so far ahead of the shows that have 
preceded it in former years that the 
book and lines deserve especial notice. 

The main thread of the story about 
which the show 7 is woven is very simple. 
"Piggie" Pierpont is disowned by his 
wealthy uncle w r ho has been sending him 
to college. Thrown on his own re- 
sources, the young collegian lands in 
San Francisco where he secures a po- 
sition as chauffeur to Lawson Lifter, a 
western millionaire on his way to Japan 
on an auto tour. Piggie falls in love 
with Lifter's daughter, May, but is 
thwarted in his love affair by his humble 
position. Piggie's uncle dies and, re- 
lenting, names his nephew his heir. 
Seeking Pierpont, D. Webster Smith, a 
lawyer, mistakes James Christopher 
Lovewater, a half-crazed missionary, as 
the heir and turns the money over to 
him. Lovewater is thus enabled to go to 
Japan and carry on his missionary work. 
Eventually the fortune is restored to its 
rightful owner in the nick of time, and 
Piggie and May are happily united. 

As May Lifter, R. D. Murphy, '08, is 
one of the features of the show. Mur- 
phy makes up into one of the best show 
girls that has ever graced the Pi Eta 
stage. His sweet tenor voice fits the 
part admirably, and his acting more than 
equals his very excellent make up. 
May's singing is only surpassed by that 
of H. L. Murphy, '08, who has the part 
of Nami Kami, the ward of the Japanese 
Marquis, Ilari Kari. The singing of 
the latter in itself is enough to make the 
show a success, being the best vocal 
music that any of the Pi Eta plays of the 
past decade have produced. With F. H. 
Whitney, '06, and G. L. Yocum, '07, the 



Murphy brothers sing several songs of 
which that entitled a "Hard Luck Story" 
is the best. The harmony in this song 
is exquisite and the acting accompanying 
it cleverly conceived and well executed. 

In the male parts, F. H. Van Oman, 
as Franklin Edison Marconi Bluebell, 
solicitor for a wireless telephone and 
telegraph company, is one of the hits of 
the show. As a whirlwind solicitor 
straight from the breezy West, Van Or- 
man gets off his "choice bunch of con- 
versation goods" with a snap-bang, and 
a cleverness that compares well with the 
work of the best known comedians of 
the professional stage. Other well played 
parts are those of the missionary, Love- 
water, taken by E. H. Baker, '06, and 
Sigaret, the hotel maid with an am- 
bition to go on the stage, played by Mor- 
gan Jopling, '06. The work of the two 
latter is especially noteworthy as their 
characters are freakish and hard to in- 
terpret. 

The music throughout this year's Pi 
Eta production is "catchy ;" the choruses 
go with a dash and vim; the individual 
parts are played exceptionally well; the 
dancing, with the exception of Sigaret's 
individual dance, is perhaps a little be- 
neath the usual Pi Eta standard. Taken 
all in all it is a very worthy production. 
The audience is kept in a continual 
state of good humor by the amusing 
situation and good lines. 

The play has been given at Maiden 
and at the Tremont Theatre, and will be 
presented on Monday, April 23, at Cam- 
bridge, on Tuesday the 24th, at Lowell, 
and on Thursday, April 26, at Cam- 
bridge. The Cambridge performances 
will be given at the Society Theatre, 1 
Winthrop Square. 

G. C. TOWNSEND. 
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IIL HASTY PUDDING CLUB PLAY: "THE WANDERER." 

WORDS AND MUSIC BY G. H. COX, '06. 



"The Wanderer," is an Arabic musical 
play in two acts. The particular Wan- 
derer was Ima Hustler — an American, 
as the programme rather needlessly ex- 
plained, while the particular scene of his 
wanderings was Morocco. Anything 
may happen there. Anybody may do 
anything there. Therefore these many 
years the makers of musical plays, pro- 
fessional and amateur, have loved the 
land. (It is good, after all, to be safely 
sure of the pun about Morocco bound. 
It is in the Pudding play, and it links it 
to -the rest of the family.) "Land of 
Old Morocco," the programme explain- 
ed again, "from whose shores, from 
time to time, we roam ;" but we knew 
we were back again when the overture 
had aif Oriental rhythm or two and the 
curtain rose upon very blue sky and very 
white minarets. We were surest of all 
when the sultan, who boasted the name 
of Ab Dah La Ben Ab Dah La La La La 
Bang Bang, appeared in his heavy black 
beard and little red cap on the tiptop of 
his head. Of course he was already in 
the toils of the American adventurer 
who wore white flannels. It was plainly 
the first duty of the sultan to explain his 
name, and, mvited thereto by the music, 
he did so: 

Bang, Bang, Bang is my name, 

Tho' I'm no son of a gun; 

Although Fm a king 

I'm still in the ring 

Hunting for scrapping and fun. 

Bang, Bang, Slam Bang, 

Hurrah ! Fm one of the boys, 

My voice is like thunder, 

But you musn't wonder, 

For Bang, don't you see means noise. 



Hustler was equally bound to identify 
himself in song, and he chose the only 
way open to an American who is "Mo- 
rocco bound." He hastened to describe 
New York. Naturally that pastime at- 
tracted the court fool, and little by little 
we discovered the whole of that Moroc- 
can Court. First the lovely Fanchetta, 
a blushing rose of the harem, all in red 
velvet and Turkish trousers, but with 
wandering and coquettish affections that 
strayed away toward the American. 
Next a white-bearded prophet, but black 
at heart none the less. Then Rhamam, 
turbaned and timorous chief of the Mo- 
roccan army. He, too, had misplaced 
affections, and the object of them was 
the trimmest of English girls whom he 
, wheeled about in a child's "express 
wagon." She was not the only Briton 
on the ground, for hanging on the out- 
skirts was J. South West, who, in the 
intervals of caressing a drooping mous- 
tache and lifting an eye-glass, lamented 
the lack of 'buses and other London 
things : 

I'm a disappointed man 
And I don't know what to do, 
For I'm so fearfully, fearfully far from 

home ; 
Fm kicked around this kingdom 
Until I am black and blue, 
Oh ! why did I from London ever roam ? 
There are no cabs and 'buses, 
There's not a tram in sight, 
The only club I've seen is made of wood, 
There is a blawsted custom 
That the women dress in pants; 
In London — well, no perfect lady could. 

Most remarkable of all were the 
choice specimens of the beasts and birds 
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of that strange Morocco. There was a 
Hatchet, for example, which had a 
blade for its head and nodded it intelli- 
gently and yet walked as a man. His 
close friend was no less wondrous still — 
the Blue Wag Tail Bird. His name de- 
scribes him, and his tail feathers were 
as responsive as the Hatchet's head. 
More joyous still were the subordinate 
figures of the Moroccan Court — four 
ladies of the harem singularly large of 
hands, feet and features*; peasant girls 
like to them, bearded attendants of 
prophet and sultan and sundry guards. 
Of course, too, Hustler had his Ameri- 
can sailors not too far away, and even 
policemen came at his call — from Sta- 
tion s. 

To be entertaining was the business of 
life in this strange Morocco, and to be 
so oftenest in song and dance. Fan- 
chetta and the ladies of the harem were 
devotees of the dance. Seldom were 
their skirts or their heels quite quiet. 
Rhamam and his English girl found 
pleasure in recalling their childhood pas- 
times. Hustler, with laudable enterprise, 
organized a sewing circle for the Mo- 
roccan ladies that sang as it stitched. 
Aided and abetted by the court fool, 
who was worthy of the task, he planted 
the "coon song" in Morocco, and sang 
of a "sporty man" under the very ears 
of the harem. The police tried their 
hands on a Moroccan crowd, and sang 
at their work. And the English girl be- 
cause she couldn't help it, being a Briton, 
sang a sentimental song. No wonder 
the Hatchet and the Blue Wag Tail 
showed unusual signs of agitation. 

By all these tokens "The Wanderer" 
is the fun and foolery that it should be. 



Better is the session of the Moroccan 
sewing circle than the hints of a plot 
when the American makes himself ruler 
of Morocco with a "Deliverancer" gun, 
and the sultan departs for the United 
States to inquire into the game of poker. 
Principals and chorus in a Pudding play 
could hardly dance more or better, from 
the double kick of the beauties of the 
harem to the prancing of the "coons." 
The songs are as full of spirit ; they are 
tunes to catch on the instant, and there 
is variety of many sorts in them. The 
talk serves when it fills the pauses for 
breath, though intimate jokes and 
"grinds" were unusually few. Best en- 
tertainment of all were the performers 
themselves. To see the "half-miler" of 
the year reduced to a twenty-two-inch 
waist and disporting himself in the 
spring frocks of the sentimental Briton 
was joyous. The smiles of the ladies of 
the harem were as ample and masculine 
as their hands and feet. Fanchetta's 
manly stride was a recurring delight. 
The voice of the prophet was as deep as 
his intrigues; South West's drawl as 
drooping as his moustache. At one mo- 
ment the stage was as serious and busi- 
nesslike as the best disciplined company 
need be. The next everyone on it was 
larking in spite of himseli. It is always 
himself and never herself. That is half 
the fun of a Pudding play. The other 
is the joy of the honest amateurishness 
of it. There wasn't a professional air 
or grace from beginning to end of the 
play. It was one's friends and their 
friends at their fun. 

H. T. P. 

(Printed by permission from Boston 
Transcript, March 31st, 1906.) 
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SHALL QUALITY COUNT FOR THE BACHELOR'S DEGREE? 

WILLIAM TRUFANT FOSTER, I9OI. 
Professor of English in Bowdoin College. 



The scholars of the first group at Har- 
vard could give learned reasons, no 
doubt, to show the absurdity of the com- 
mon saying that "C is a gentleman's 
grade." Nevertheless, if the question 
were put to a vote of the student body, 
the C men could support their contention 
by a two-thirds vote. As their opinions, 
however, might be of a personal nature, 
they could ingeniously quote Stevenson's 
"Apology for Idlers," which, by your 
leave, does seem to imply that a man who 
attains at college seventeen Cs and a 
mighty good time has a better education 
than your scholar of the first group. 
The common saying that C is a gentle- 
man's grade, President Eliot asserts is 
an imperfect defence of the idler at Har- 
vard' College ; still the way of the idler 
tioes take him along a by-road "very 
even and pleasant, which is called Com- 
monplace Lane." And, in terms of the 
college "office," I suppose C stands for 
Commonplace Lane. 

One who, by dint of hard work, gets 
his name on a list of scholars and two 
or three extra Latin words on his diplo- 
ma is inclined to regard that policy un- 
just which confers the same degree for 
"the gentleman's grade." "While such a 
one is ploughing distressfully up the 
road, it is not hard to understand his 
resentment, when he perceives cool per- 
sons in the meadows by the wayside, ly- 
ing with a handkerchief over their ears 
and a glass at their elbow." For he 
knows that under the present valuation 



of courses a man may attain his degree 
by doing highly commendable work in 
seventeen courses, or he may attain the 
same degree by scraping through the 
same number of courses on the gentle- 
man's grade. In fixing the requirements 
for a degree, the college offers no defi- 
nite and substantial reward for high 
scholarship. 

This must account in part for busy 
days at the office of the Dean. It must 
help explain the replies of delinquent 
students, which replies the Dean sums 
up in the answer of a single Freshman, 
"Nobody that I know of works seven 
hours a day,' , and the comment of a 
Senior on this answer, "I am sorry that 
he said it, but I think he told the truth 
about us." Who does not know men in 
college who think they are working hard 
if they are spending five hours a day on 
their studies? And why should they 
work harder? What are the incentives? 

There are money scholarships for a 
few students most of whom need no in- 
centives. There are honorary scholar- 
ships, without stipend, awarded to stu- 
dents who for the most part need no 
other reward than the satisfaction of do- 
ing well. But what incentives are there 
for the great body of students who re- 
gard C as a gentleman's grade, and look 
with scorn or pity on all who do better 
work than is necessary for purposes of 
staving in college four years and gradu- 
ating ? 

No incentives to high scholarship are 
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found in the chance of taking a degree in 
three years. For a man may do this by 
attaining "the gentleman's grade" in six 
courses a year, but not by attaining the 
very highest rank in four and a half 
courses a year. The present require- 
ments for the degree, therefore, tend 
rather to superficiality than to intensive 
work; they invite ambitious students to 
spread themselves out thinly over a large 
field rather than to concentrate on the 
number of courses they can hope to do 
thoroughly. The reply that the three- 
year students actually do sustain better 
rank than the four-year students is no 
complete defence of the present system, 
for students with the ambition and con- 
fident hope to graduate in three years 
naturally stand higher in rank than those 
who, from indifference or necessity, are 
content to spend four years in attaining 
the same end. The difference is in the 
students themselves rather than in any 
stimulus to high scholarship offered by 
the three year plan. 

The fairest and most effective plan is, 
in brief, to count quality as well as quan- 
tity. The fitness of a candidate for a 
degree can be determined by estimating 
high scholarship as a definite and sub- 
stantial factor. Every student knows 
the considerable difference in achieve- 
ment represented by the grades A and 
C ; every instructor is painfully aware of 
this difference. Yet, under the present 
unscientific system, one grade counts 
just as much as the other. Work done 
is computed scientifically as the product 
of two factors, an intensity factor and a 
quantity factor. At present, in confer- 
ring college degrees, the intensity factor, 
as represented by variation in grades, is 
for the most part ignored. 

The principle has long been recog- 



nized at Harvard in the requirements for 
the degrees of A.M. and Ph.D. Lately 
the principle has been applied to one un- 
dergraduate course. In 1S98 the Facul- 
ty of Arts and Sciences declared that 
men who received grade A or B in 
English A should be excused from 
the half course in English Composition 
prescribed in Sophomore year for all 
other students. Thus good work in 
English A enabled a student to take his 
degree with seventeen courses, instead 
of with seventeen and a half. The fol- 
lowing year a change in detail reduced 
the quality requirement to C,the principle 
remaining the same. If the principle is 
sound as applied to courses in English, 
why is it not equally sound as applied to 
all other departments of instruction? 
Is high scholarship in English more im- 
portant than in any other subjects? Is 
the difference between a C and a D in 
English A worth computing as a half 
course, whereas similar differences in 
other courses are not worth computing 
at all? Surely not. Logic extends the 
principle, more definitely worked out, to 
all grades and all courses. 

Some objections to the plan seem 
hardly worthy of a great institution. It 
has been said that such a plan would 
vastly complicate the work of the record- 
er. But surely no person would seriously 
urge that an institution should be adapt- 
ed to its bookkeeping rather than the 
bookkeeping to the institution. Moreover, 
I have proved by careful and extensive 
tests that the standing of every student 
m Harvard College, under the plan of 
grading I shall suggest, could be com- 
puted in a day by the present force of 
clerks in the recorder's office. 

The objection that the same mark 
takes on various values in the hands of 
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various instructors is really an argument 
in favor of the proposed plan. For the 
fixing of a definite meaning for each 
grade would tend to do away with the 
present diversity in the use of grades, 
although, fortunately, no contrivances 
would ever wholly eliminate the personal 
equation. It is said, furthermore, that a 
definite premium on high scholarship 
would prompt students to "work for 
high marks." But is it not taking the 
name of common sense in vain to estab- 
lish marks of honor and then blame stu- 
dents who strive for them ? If you con- 
demn the plan on this ground, you must 
qondemn also the present practice of 
awarding Harvard College scholarships, 
Commencement parts, and other aca- 
demic honors on the basis of ranks at- 
tained in college courses. 

The concrete applications of this prin- 
ciple by which the relative values of the 
grades A to E may be assigned, are 
countless. The particular values as- 
signed are not of the very greatest im- 
portance because instructors will natur- 
ally employ the grades with consider- 
able regard, if not with due regard, to 
the fixed values. No college, therefore, 
which believes in the principle should 
long be balked by the difficulty of agree- 
ing on some concrete application. 

Here is a possible plan. In computing 
the fitness of a candidate, let A=io, 
B=8.5, C=7, D=6, E=0 ; and let 140 
points be the minimum requirement for 
the degree. Under this plan a student 
could graduate with five courses a year 
completed with the "gentleman's grade." 
Or, if he attained grade A in most of his 
work and grade B in the rest, he could 
graduate in three years with five courses 
a year. He could offer for the degree 
14 A's ; or s J / 2 A's and 10 B's ; or 9 B's, 



4 C's and 6 D's. The possible combina- 
tions are innumerable. The student 
need only go ahead doing the best work 
possible for him to do, confident that the 
higher the grade of his work the fewer 
courses he will need. 

I believe that Professor Richards has 
suggested this scale : A=6 points, B=5, 
C— 4, D=3, E=o, with 72 points re- 
quired. Under this plan the student con- 
tent with "the gentleman's grade" would 
need one more course than at present; 
while a student attaining four A's each 
year would get his degree in three years 
with twelve courses, five less than at 
present required. This plan therefore 
puts a higher premium on scholarship 
than the one I have proposed, and for the 
poorer students and the idlers it is at 
the same time an easier scale than the 
one I have proposed. 

President Hyde has suggested a scale 
which he says "helps the able and the in- 
dustrious and at the same time leaves the 
dull and the idle precisely where they 
are." Let us make the requirement for 
a degree fifty-four units, each unit stand- 
ing for one hour of work for one year. 
This means four and a half courses a 
year, which is enough for the average 
student to do in four years and too much 
for any student to do well in three years. 
Let him take the degree, then, on fewer 
courses completed with high rank. Let 
an hour in a course for which a student 
receives D count 1 toward the - 54 points; 
a C hour 1.1 ; a B hour 1.2; an A hour 
1.25. On this scale 26 D hours, 20 C 
hours and 5 B hours would give the 54 
units in 51 hours, or 17 three hour 
cdurses, by which a plodding but not 
brilliant student could get the degree in 
three years. A brighter student with 
the necessary ambition could take his 
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degree in three years on, say, 8 D hours, 
20 C hours, and 20 B hours — 48 hours 
in all or 16 three-hour courses. The 
small group of men with the genius both 
of brains and willingness to work could 
take the degree with 3 C hours, 30 B 
hours, and 12 A hours, — 45 in all, five 
courses a year for three years. "They 
do no more work each year than they are 
doing under the present four year plan; 
but they get the credit they deserve for 
doing it extremely well, in the form of 
a substantial reduction in the quantity of 
work required for the degree. This plan 
puts a natural instead of an artificial 
premium on high scholarship." 

Under any plan formulated on this 



general principle of counting both quali- 
ty and quantity for the degree, the stu- 
dent who is wandering leisurely in Com- 
monplace Lane, well content with a mere 
pass-mark, can no longer tell you that 
"the gentleman's C" is as good as any 
other grade. Nor will he be able, under 
this plan, to cheapen the degree ; for, un- 
less he does better work, he will find it a 
little more difficult to "get through col- 
lege" with a degree than at present, and 
a little easier to "get through" without 
a degree. For it is probable that the 
stimulus to high scholarship throughout 
the college, due to this definite and just 
reward, would soon create a new defi- 
nition of "the gentleman's grade." 



THE HARVARD CREW. 



BY G. C. TOWNSEND. 



The Harvard 'Varsity Crew apparent- 
ly has a splendid chance to be the first 
winning eight that the University has 
turned out since the spring of 1899, when 
Captain Higginson's crew defeated the 
Yale eight on the four-mile course on the 
Thames. Since that time the Harvard 
eight has met six successive defeats. 
The only other Harvard victory since 
1890 in the eight-oared event was in 
1891. That is, of the last fifteen eight- 
oared 'Varsity races rowed against Yale, 
Harvard has won two and lost thirteen. 
It is no wonder then that, looking at 
Harvard's crew that is rowing on the 
Charles each afternoon, we, who are fol- 
lowing it, are afraid to say that it is 
very good, for fear we shall wake up the 



day after the Yale race and find that we 
have been dreaming again. 

But the simple fact is that no one can 
look at the eight powerful men in the 
Harvard shell rowing well together un- 
der a coach who proved his worth last 
year, stroked by a captain with three 
years' experience behind him, without 
realizing that here at last is Harvard's 
golden chance to break her rowing in- 
feriority. 

The crew has already had two time- 
rows over the three and three-eighths 
mile course on the Charles. In the last 
of these rows the 'varsity eight rowed 
the course in very close to record time. 
This was done with a strong wind and 
an unusually swift tide behind them, 
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but, as it is more than likely that the 
record was made under similar con- 
ditions, the fast record of the present 
crew stands. 

Five of the eight men in the boat at 
present rowed in the Varsity eight last 
spring, two on the 1908 Freshman eight, 
and one is a newcomer. It is a note- 
worthy fact that all the men in the boat 
are undergraduates while only one, the 
coxswain Blagden, is a Freshman. Cap- 
tain Filley, 1906, is stroking the boat for 
the third successive year. Filley is an 
unusually powerful oar, and easily the 
most hardened athlete in the boat. He 
can be depended upon absolutely to en- 
dure a four mile race and have it in him 
in the last mile to get his crew together 
and drive them faster than they have 
gone at any previous time in the contest. 
Filley in his two years as captain of the 
Varsity eight has shown himself to be an 
admirable leader, and carries the perfect 
confidence of his men. He has dis- 
played wisdom and a commendable firm- 
ness in sticking to the system of profes- 
sional coaching, which he inaugurated, 
though at first that system seemed to be a 
failure. Filley deserves to win this year. 

D. A. Newhall, '06, is at present row- 
ing seven. Newhall rowed four in the 
Varsity eight last spring. He has 



steadily improved in his work at seven 
since being placed there last fall. A. R. 
Bacon, '07; J. Richardson, Jr.", '08, and 
G. G. Glass, \>8, at six, five, and four, 
are all men well over six feet in height, 
weighing over one hundred and eighty 
pounds to the man. These men are all 
pulling very powerful oars at present, 
and it is owing largely to the strength 
they give to the waist of the boat that 
it is going as fast as it is now. R. M. 
Tappan, '07, S. W. Fish, '08, and P. W. 
Flint, '06, make up the bow three. Tap- 
pan at three rowed two in the Varsity 
eight last spring but has been shifted to 
the starboard side. Fish, two, rowed six 
in the 1908 crew, and Flint rowed three 
in the 'varsity eight. 

The crew will probably average very 
close to 175 pounds in weight, but this 
weight is well carried by a correspond- 
ing height. The crew is a remarkably 
rugged aggregation of athletes, there be- 
ing no superfluous weight in the boat. 
The eight as it is now rowing will prob- 
ably be the boat to race Cornell on the 
Charles, May 25. To beat Cornell 
would indeed be an achievement, and is 
by no means an impossibility. It is safe 
to say that the Ithacans will be closer 
pushed than they were last year. 
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EDITORIAL. 

Since the institution of the Stillman who were on the border of his friend- 
Infirmary it has often happened that one ship thought it of little account that they 
or more of a fellow's friends have been did not see him oftener. Finally, to 
lodged there for several days without their surprise and dismay, they found 
his knowing of their illness. Only re- he had been sent to his home to recover, 
cently a case occurred in which a man Such an unfortunate affair is wholly un- 
was lodged for over a month at the In- necessary, for it could easily have been 
firmary without his associates knowing avoided if there were occasional bul- 
the fact. This may seem thoughtless- letins, stating who were confined in the 
ness on the part of such friends (?), Infirmary, published in the College daily 
but the fact is the man was little known paper. The Crimson is the College daily 
and reclusive, so that even those few paper. 
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SACK SUITS of GUn UrqxiHardt 
Plaid*, Lord Lovat Tweed*. Gun 
Club Lheohi, Etc. 

rLANNELS and TROPICAL 
WORSTEDS for warm weather. 
cool and inexpensive. 



NOVELTIES IN ENGLISH AND 

AMERICAN STRAW AND 

FELT HATS. 



HIGH and LOW SHOES for outing 
or general -wear. 



Trunhi, ValUes. Fitted Dags. 

Luncheon BasRets. 

Complete Camping Outfits. 

-V#S9 Catalogue with An* plate tlluMtrw 
tlone mailed on request. 



A U g U S t 

1320 MmiMMcbttMettB Ave. 

New College Hat 

Neckwear 50c. to $3.00. 

New Shirts $1.50 and up. 

Every requisite for 

evening wear. 

A u g u s t 

1320 MMMMMCbuBeiU Avm. 
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p OWNES Q LOVES 



ARE A "GOOD THING TO HAVE ON HAND" AND 
ALL GOOD DEALERS HAVE THEM ON HAND. 



COES & YOUNG 

School Street Boot Shop 

Originators 

of Style 

for 

College Shoes 



SO School St. 



Boston 



SHIRTINGS 

All the Newest Ideas for 

Men's Negligee and Spring 

Wear in 

SHIRTS 

Made from English, Scotch 

and French Fabrics. Private 

Designs. 

Business and Dress Shirts, 
SI.M, S2.M, DM, UJ* 
$5.M art Upward. 

All made in our own workrooms. 

Coault at ta kaaw tht LINEN, tht 

CRAVAT aatf tht GLOVES f Waar. 

GLOVES 

Fownes' Heavy Street Gloves 

hand stitched, $1.50. 

BETTER ONES, $2M, |2.M „< «.H 

MEN'S AND WOMEN'S. 



NECKWEAR out of the ordinary — shapes strictly 
new — $1.00 to $4.50 




*^ 



/$TS< Summer Streets. 
C^S* b^. U.S.A. 
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L. PINttOS 



...Tai'/or... 



1276 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. 

(Directly 000. Hurourd, Main Gaf) 

Announces the arrival of his SPRING 
IMPORTATIONS which are now on display 
for your inspection at his newly fitted up store. 
I have made a specialty of catering to the 
best class of Harvard men who are after 
fashionable dress, and for such I am ready 
with style and quality unequalled at the 
prices I am offering* 



ktx 

PINS 



Whole Pearls 
Opals . 
Half Pearls 



$2000 
15.00 
J2JJ0 



HARVARD CLUB MEDALS 



FREDERICK T. WIDMER 

FRATERNITY JEWELER 
28 WEST STREET • BOSTON 

SENIORS GOING INTO 
BUSINESS OR TECHNICAL WORK 

should write us to-day for full Information concern- 
ing desirable positions in all parts of the country. 
We already have 1,271 d« finite places for College. 
University and Technical School graduates to bejjin 
work in July or September and the list is growing 
dailr . A choice of the best opportunities is yours if 
you write us at once, stating age, course taken, 
practical experience if any, and line of work 
per f erred. 

HAPGOOD'S 

The National Organization of Brain Brokers 
309 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 

Offices In other cities 



Manhattan Press Clipping Bureau 



ARTHUR CASSOT, Proprietor 



Trade Journals, Personal Items, Industrial Information a Specialty 



Gives tKe Best Service. Always Prompt and Efficient 



Clippings on Any Subject from All Papers and Periodicals Here 

and Abroad 



Have your clippings arranged and mounted into Library (morocco bacH) 
Scrap Boohs and Albums bound in full select leather. Birthday, Marriage 
and Memorial albums a specialty. if «P if «P «P 



No. 2 West 14 th Street, 



New York 
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M. LeIN. KING, A. B. 

Tu tor 



Tel. Conn. 



13 and 14 WAR LAND HALL 

(1278 MASS. AVE.) % ' 



THE NEW 

Hotel Albert 

Cor. HtK Street and University Place 



NEW 
YORK 
CITY 




One BlocR 
'West of 

Broadway 



The only absolutely fire-proof transient hotel below 23rd 
street. Location most central, >et quiet. Kooms from $1.00 
per day up. 100 rooms with private bath from $2.00 per day 
up. Meals at fixed prices. Material and cooking of the 
best — service prompt and liberal. The best hotel value in 
New York City. Write for guide and booklet. 

L. Prbnkbl, Proprietor. 



Alfred /£, Brown 
Sr Co. 




Tailors 

and 

Outfitters 



Importer, and MaK«r. of 

Men's Clothes and Furnishings 



5 brattle: street 
cambridge 



T«U»hon« 



HARVARD SQ. 



J. B. HUNTER & CO. 

* CAMERAS 

AND 

CAMERA 
SUPPLIES 

NEW POST CARD ALBUMS 

also complete stock off 

PHOTO ALBUMS 

Special attention to 

DEVELOPING, PRINTING 
* AND ENLARGING J» 

New effects In printing 

SEE OUR DEMONSTRATIONS EVERY TUESDAY. 
60 Summer Street, Boston. 
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Baltimore 



Club 




WKisKey 




FOR SALE BY 



T. DEXTEB 



JOHNSON 
COMPANY 



90 MASS. AVE. 



BOSTON. 



If You Don't Know 



BILLINGS (EL STOVER 

The APOTHECARIES 

This Will Introduce Tha 



Tel. 951-3 Cams. 

WM. P. De WITT, D. D. S. 

Dentist 

1388 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE 

CAMBRIDGE. MASS. 

Harvard Square 

omen hours 

9 to 12 A. M.. 2 to 3 F. M. 

Appointments made for Evenings 



Newgent & Co. 

42 BOW ST. cor. MOUNT AUBURN ST. 
CAMBRIDGE 

* 
Care of Students' ClotHintf 

By Contract a Specialty 



Goods Called Far 
asd Delivered 



Prompt Sesrrico 
Guaranteed 



TelepHone, 329-2 



To Men and Women Who Think 

One of the wisest provisions of Providence is the variety of taste given to 
humanity. Mark Tivain expressed it all when he said," His not best that 
all men should think alike. It is the difference of opinion that makes 
horse races.'* 

Now, it is this difference of opinion that causes the DIXON COMPANY to 
make over seven hundred different kinds of lead pencils. There are 
pencils for every conceivable use, and particularly for all branches of 
educational work, from the kindergarten to the college. It matters not 
to what kind of tests you submit it, the DIXON PENCIL will be true to its 
name and reputation. Ask for them at the Supply Store, 



JOSEPH DIXON 

CRUCIBLE COHPANY 

Jersey City - - New Jersey 
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First Cltu Work QflirtHtcH Sens Pistil ind Wc Will Call 

■ 

Sullivan The Tailor 

FIRST CLASS TAILORING 

Rt .PAIRING PRESSING 



W.i'ini; Drccchca 
A Specially 



85 MT. AUBURN STREET 

Ncir Bo vision Street 

CAMBRIDGE 



PACH BROS. 



MASSACHUSETTS AVE. 



Next to Beck Hall 



PHOTOGRAPHERS 

TO HARVARD FOR TWENTY YEARS 



Reputation, Experience and Satisfaction await you 
if we do your work 



TO FILL 

r/^^7I«QRICINAL'M<iONIY GENUINE* 

CONKLltfSi 

SELF-FJLLING PEN 

Simply dip In the Ink, press with the thumb, 
and the CONK LI PI PEN is fillwl and ready 
for Instant use. It Is simple, convenient, effi- 
cient, with no complex mechanism and 
nothing to get out of order. 

The elastic Ink reservoir Is com* 
pressed by the presser bar under the 
thumb, and, when released, instantly 
draws in the ink through the feed chan- 
nels at the point. The quickly adjusted 
lock-ring prevents ink from being i.nini 
out again. Feeds regularly until the 
last drop of ink in reservoir in used. 
Always responds without kick or balk. 
Cleans itself as easily as It is tilled. 
Full/ guaranteed. 

Ifyour dealer does not handle the 

CO Ifi K LIN PEN, let us make y on our 

Special Offer to fountain Pen t^rrt, 

Full information, with Illustrated csta* 
i logae, sent upon request. Sold by 
dealers everywhere. 

THE CONKUN PEN CO*. 

| 514. 516. 518 Jefferson Ave, 

Toledo* Ohio. 

P The K. A. Wilhelml Co., 93 Reade St., 
f New York. Del-ell Bros., 1652 Curtli 

Bt, Denver. Cardin ell- Vincent Co., 

414 Market St., San Franclaco. Amerl 

Can Agenciea, Ltd., 88 Shoe Lane, Fleet 

i . BL, London, K. C, Kng. Rae, Munn 4 

» Ollbert, 47 Market St., Melbourne, A net 



Durant-Reed Co. 

Tailors 



Makers of Men's Fine Clothing 



Haberdashers 



tverythlng Pertaining to Gentlemen's Wear 



CONTRACT PRESSING and LAUNDRY 



Durant-Reed Co. 

1312 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. 

FAIRFAX HALL HARVARD SQUARE 
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Majestic Theatre 

Matinees Wednesday and Saturday 

STARTING MONDAY, APRIL 23rd 
LAST WEEK OF THE 

The Earl and the Girl 

WITH EDDIE FOY 

MONDAY, APRIL 30th, 
TWO WEEKS ONLY 

HENRY E. DIXEY 

...IN... 

THE MAIN 

ON THE BOX 

1 91 NIGHTS at the Madison Square Theatre, 
*~'J New York with this Same Company. 

SEATS NOW SELLING 



Announcement 

EIGHTH ANNUAL SPECIAL SALE OF FULL DRESS, AND 
SEMI-DRESS GARMENTS. FOR THE NT i SIX WEEKS 
WE WILL MAKE YOU A DOUBLE BREA £D FROCK OR 
FULL DRESS SUIT. SILKED LINED. AS LOW AS $40. 
OR A TUXEDO, OR DINNER SUIT. SILK LINED. AT $30. 

Of course we make the higher grades. No one, 
to-day, having any Social pretensions, however slight, 
can afford to be without them, and, does it pay when 
ordering, for the possible chance of saving a few 
dollars, to order from one who has not established 
a reputation for this class of work. Our reputation 
is well established, ask your friends. Step into any 
of our three stores ; we will be pleased to show them 
to you. 



burke & CO. 

TAILORS 




TAILOR, 



58 WINTER STREET. 

COR.TNBMONT, 

T*Wphon«-Oxford-70- 
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Entrance Examinations 



• ••8flCl««* 



Examinations for Removal of 
Conditions 



If you are conditioned in Geometry, Algebra, 
Latin, or Any Other Subject, it will pay you to 
consult me. 

I am prepared to tutor a few men for Entrance Ex- 
aminations, during July and part of August, at my sum- 
mer place in New Hampshire. Last - week in August 
and all of September in Cambridge. 

See or write me about this work. 



E. GORDON PARKER, A. M. 

FAIRFAX 8 CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 



G. V. Whiting & Co, 

UNION STABLES 

Hack, Livery and 
Boarding Stables 



420 Green Street 

Cambridge 

Mass. 




Telephone 
Cambridge 12 



We have constantly on hand a full assortment of 
Gentlemen's Drivers and Saddle Horses. 

FINE CARRIAGE SERVICE FOR ALL 
OCCASIONS 



Wescott Brothers 

Manufacturers of 

Ice Cream 

AND 

Confectionery 



CaustiC'Claflin Co. 



(Thm C. 4* C. Pmm) 



BOOK 



CATALOGUE 



PRINTING 

MAGAZINE MERCANTILE 



Wholesale and Retail 

Catering in all its Branches 

574 Massachusetts Ave., 
Cambridge 

eUphone, 921-2 



Nos. 26-28 Brattle St 

CAMBRIDGE 
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™£ HAMMOND 
TYPEWRITER 



USED BY THE FACULTY AND STUDENTS OF 




Cornell 

Columbia 

Williams 

Smith 

Amherst 

and 

Many 

Others 



EXCLUSIVE HAMMOND FEATURES 



Perfect Alignment 
Any Width Paper 
27 Languages 
Uniform Impression 



Type on One Segment 
Carriage Ends Open 
On the Same Machine 
Irrespective of Touch 



. Also ... 



Every Word in Sight 

Bach Space Key and 

Unsurpassed Stencil Worh and Manifolding 



THe Hammond Typewriter Co. 

69th to 70th Streets, New Yorh City- 
Boston Branch, 188 Devonshire Street 
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JAMES H. WYETH & CO. """gig""* 

Student Suppliers of Good Things for the Vesper Lunch, or any 
Room Gatherings. Our APOLLI MARIS and GINGER ALE are always 
pleasing. Crackers of the best varieties, Jellies, Preserves, and 
Confectionery. Fine Welsh Rarebit, Swiss and Fancy Cheeses. 



H. M. LEVI IN E 

Cailor and Importer 
125 Tremont Street 

Opp. Park Street Church 

Boston, Mass* 




<^5EZ^» 



Get your College Papers, Written Notes, etc., 
bound at 

McNAMEE CO., Bookbinders 

26 Brattle Street, Harvard Square. 
Prices Reasonable. Work the Best 



Picture Framing and Art Store 

C. E. HARLOW, Harvard Square 

Tremont Theatre WARD'S 



APRIL 23, TWO WEEKS 

BERTHA KALICH 

In Harrison Grey Flske's production off 
Maeterlinck's 

"MONNAVANNA" 



MAY 7, THREE WEEKS 

FIRST TIME ON ANY STAGE 
Henry W. Savage will offer 

"THE STOLEN STORY 

A modern Comedy by 

JESSE LYNCH WILLIAMS 



ff 



Boston Linen 
Boston Bond 
Bunker Hill 

Writing Paper 
and Envelopes 
Photo Albums 
Blank Books 
Engraved Invitations 
Dance Orders 

Banquet Menus 
Fraternity Paper 
Calling Cards 




Original Designs 



Highest Grade Work 



SAMUEL WARD CO., 

57-63 FRANKLIN STREET 
BOSTON 
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Students ...iiillliiiiiiiiiiniiM« 

Get Y our Binding done at 

Boston Bookbinding Co. 

10 Hrrow Street JVear Harvard Square 



8STABU8H8D 1887 



J* J* DRENNA.N 2&l@ 10 Doyls,on St " Cambridge 




_ flA Harvard Square 

Jflerchant Tailor 

MAKER OF FINE CLOTHES 
EXCLUSIVE NOVELTIES IN ENGLISH AND SCOTCH SUITINGS 

^^TYPEWRITERS 

Rebuilt machines with new platen, type, ribbons, etc , $25 to $35, guaranteed. Machine 
almost new at low prices. RENTED, REPAIRED, EXCHANGED. 

The Type-writer Exchange 

36 BROMFIELD STREET. BOSTON. MASS. 

J. E. MoCOLCAN, M«r. T.l. 166 Mate. 

Rented $2.50 and $400 per month. 
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A Train Load 
of Books 

Big Book House Failed 

Stock Must be Sold at Once at from 10 to 50 
cents on the Dollar 



THESE ARE SAMPLE PRICES 

Late copyrights were £1.50. Our price 38 cts. List 
includes "The Christian," "Call of the Wild," "Brew- 
ster's Millions," " Graustark," " The Castaway," " David 
Harum," etc. Encyclopedia Britannica, 10 vols., half 
leather, regular $36.00 our price $7.75. Charles 
Dickens complete works 15 vols., regular 1 15.00, our 
price, $2.95. 

Xmas Special. WORLD'S BEST POETS. Shakespeare, 
Longfellow and 48 others. De Luxe edition. Full 
Leather, padded, pure gold edges, regular 1 1.50, our price 
70 cents each. 

Every book guaranteed to be new, perfect and satisfac- 
tory, or your money back without question or quibbling. 

Practically any book or set of books you want at a 
fraction of the retail price while they last. Get our free 
bargain list before ordering. 

Save 50 to 90 per cent on Christmas Books 

Write for it to-day. 

The David B. Clarkson Co., Dept. 4, 

Chicago, III. 



Hmerican House 



RatbefuUcr 



Cry some of our special dishes 



Music from 6 Until Midnight 



PHELAIN & STEPTOE 

CORRECT STYLES FOR YOUNG MEN 

"STETSON" HATS 

"GUYER" HATS 



$ 

4 

♦ 







$ 
3 

♦ 






SPECIAL SILK HATS. $5 

SILK CRUSH OPERA HATS. $5 

«g*** ou * MANHATTAN SHIJtTS 

THE SHIRT FOR COLLEGE MEN 
Spring .Gloves Spring Neckwear 

Spring Hosiery Spring Underwear 

42 BOYLSTON ST. 

Next to Hotel Touralne. Open Evenings. 



Geo. M. Blakney 



/.TUTOR/. 

Economics, Government, 
Social Ethics, etc. 

15 Wartand Halt 

1278 Massachusetts Jive. 
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GLOBE THEATRE 



Broadhurst & Currle Present the Great 
American Play 

TEXAS 

Special Mat* Thursday, Patriots' Pay 
Beginning April 23 

CELLAR 

The World's Greatest 

MAGICIAN 

Accompanied by 

PAUL VALADON 

{England's Celebrated Wizard) 
May 7th, 14th and 21st ' 

THE FAYS 

The World's Famous Thermatologlsts 



A. J. LOVELL & CO. 

108 CAMBRIDGE ST„ 
BOSTON 



Grocers 



••• and ••• 



Importers 



Automobile Parties 

Accommodated at Our 

ROOF GARDEN 

. . . AND . . . 



CAFE 



Telephones 
Dorchester 

356 and 653-3 




RING 



26-30 Talbot Ave. 
Dorchester, Mass. 



FOR COLLEGE SPREADS 
RECEPTIONS, ETC 
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M C ARDLE 

...TJHLOH... 

Imported Woolen Novelties 
for College Men 



STUDIO BUILDING 

HO TREMONT ST., ROOM 14 



MAIN ENTRANCE 



Bromfield St. Entrance No. 3S 



TUPPER 

THE COLLEGE 

PHOTOGRAPHER 



PHOTOGRAPHS OF ALL 
ATHLETIC TEAMS 

HARVARD SQUARE 




The knowledge of the superiority of the 

Stetson 
Hat 

is an "Open secret" because every- 
body knows it. Wherever hats are 
worn, men speak of the Stetson as the 
standard. 



DANCING 



^F 



PROF. OTTO F. C. H El MEM ANN'S 

FINEST ACADEMY IN BOSTON 
No* 176 Tremont Street 

Entirely Redecorated and Refurnished 

SEND for prospectus 

Classes Monday, Tuesday and Thursday. Socials 
Wednesday and Saturday. Private lessons day or 
evening, with music. Lady or gentleman teacher. 
10 per cent discount on all Class Tickets to 
Harvard Students. 

Tremont Theatre Entrance 



Lady will give Private or Class lessons In Ball Room 
dancing (with Music) at any time. 66 WEST NEWTON 
STREET, BOSTON. 
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Our New Store- 



PRESS (EL BARER 

College Tailors 

Established to Ybaks Yale and Wesley an 

Clothes Cleaned and Pressed 

1388 Mass. Ave. * Cambridge, Mass. 

Harvard Squar* 
Established 1855 

ittnAn Teachers' Am 

OLDEST AND BEST KNOWN 
Supplies Schools, Colleges and Families with Teachers. 



Large demand for Harvard Men for Academies 
and Colleges. 

JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Proprietor. 
3 East 14th Street, New York City. 

Lists in Preparation Now for September Positions. 



Write for Circulars. 



&22&Z 



... Tailor... 

325 WASHINGTON ST. 
opp. MilK Street, BOSTON 

Beat Class of Tailoring Reasonable Prices 

We want your trade and there is 
nothing that adds so much to 
man's personal appearance as a stylish 
haircut and a smooth shave ; the place 

to get it is 

MARK'S 

6 HolyoKe Street 



Harvard Automobile Co. 

thomas GARAGE rambler 

Agents for All Leading Makes 



RENTING BY HOUR, DAY, OR WEEK 



REPAIRING, SUNDRIES and SUPPLIES 



BARGAINS — SECOND HAND MACHINES 
Off All Makes 



QUIINCY SQa 



CAMBRIDGE 




Telephone, 1533-3 Oxford 

L. F. BRIDGHAM 

MERCHANT 

TAILOR 

657 WASHINGTON ST., and 

18 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON 

Boylston Building, Room 55 

Take Elevator 
Business Suits a Specialty 
Dress Suits to Let 



Old Clothes Wanted 

. . . BY . . . 3 

nAX KEEZER 

3 BOW STREET, CAMBRIDGE 

Telephone lloa-a Cambridge 

Gentlemen: I wish to call your attention to the 
fact that 1 am paying the highest cash prices for your 
cast-off Clothing ; also, Old Gold, Watches, Chains, 
Diamonds, Bric-a-Brac, Typewriters, Furniture. 
Rugs, Carpets, etc. 

DON'T BE DECEIVED. 
There is only one MAX KEEZER in this line of 
business Don't give your ord^r* on the street; but 
leave them at 3 BOW ST., opposite Quincy JIall. 

FRED C. BECKER, 

FLORIST, 

FLOWERS FOR ALL OCCASIONS. 

1730 CAMBRIDGE STREET. 

Near Memorial Hall 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Telephone, Cambridge 1243-2. 
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All the other fellows buy 
their shoes of . . . 



BONNER 



. . . WHYdon'tyou? 



UNDER FAIRFAX HALL 



THE CHAMPAGNE of the Twentieth Center 



MOET & CHAN DON 



WHITE SEAL 



of the 



Marvellously Grand Vintage 

of the year 

1900 



Superior in Quality, Dryness, and Bouquet to 
Champagne Produced Since the Great 
Vintage of 1884 




toRNAY- FRANCE 





HE HARW\RD 



ILLVSTRATED 
MAGAZINE 





frontispiece 



FOR . . 
MAY 

VOLUME VII. 
NUMBER 8. 



Cast of ihe Spanish FJay 
Profeasor Paine . 

Prof*5«Of K, W. Spalding 
Prospects for the Hut vard-Yole Dual 

Meet. G. C Townstnd 
The Cynic, firamhara Pshaw 
Summary of Debating at Harvard for 
the Year 1905-1906 

D. M. Nua&baum 
Lacrosse Team Prospects * 

H. O. Tilton 
The Spanish Play . 

The Profession of Journalism 

Hans M. tlattenborn 
Editorial ....... 



1^5 



157 

](,1 

163 

166 

169 
172 

176 



J-tSlL 



$I.OO A YEAR 



15 CENTS A COPY 
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"CONDA X" 

EGYPTIAN 

CIGARETTES 

E.A. CONDAX (EL CO. 

Telephone Back Bay 2371 10% DISCOUNT TO HARVARD MEN. 

ARBORETUM FLOWER SHOP 
./..JOHN J. O'BRIEN..-.. 

Choice Flowers and Plants. Decorations a Specialty. Reasonable Prices. 

388 BOYLSTON ST.. BOSTON. 



LITTLEFI ELD 



Established 1877 



T A I LO R 

Spring and Summer stock consists of finest productions of foreign looms and embraces the litest 
novelties aud most exclusive patterns adapted to COLLEGE TltADE. 

DRESS SUITS A SPECIALTY. 

12 Beacon St., - - Boston 

H AWRES 71 Beacon Street 

near Charles St, BoStOfl 



TAILOR 



Volume VH. MAY, 1906. Numbkr 8. 

BOARD OF EDITORS. 

Arthur Evans Wood, '06 Editor-in- ChieJ 

Harriks Arthur Mumma, '07 Secretary 

Guy Clinton Townsknd, 06 Ralph \V. Smiley, »07 

Art Editors. 
Harold Field Kellogg, '06 Allan Swift, '09 

Percy Gardner Lamson, '07 Business Manager 

Assistant Business Managers . , 

Alva Ha wold Perkins, '06 Frank D. Littlefjeld, '07 
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PROFESSOR R. VV. SPALDING. 



One of the chief characteristics of the 
true Harvard teacher is the fact that 
his influence is never limited merely to 
Cambridge, but extends far and wide. 
The late Professor Paine, aside from 
his distinguished services to the college 
both as composer and teacher, belonged 
pre-eminently to that group of pioneers 
who have broadened the scope of educa- 
tion in our country. He was the first 
to see that music among all the fine arts 
has the highest educational possibilities, 
and that young men of musical tenden- 
cies should have free opportunity while 
in college of becoming acquainted with 
standard musical literature, and of 
training themselves in musical theory, 
history, and aesthetics. So intelligent 
was Professor Paine's application of 
these theories that the study of music at 
Harvard was soon put on an equal foot- 
ing with that of any other study in 
the curriculum. This step has been fol- 
lowed by the majority of the colleges in 
our country with the most beneficial re- 
sults and with possibilities by no means 
yet exhausted. In fact Harvard, fol- 



lowing out the broad policy of Professor 
Paine, has been the first college to ac- 
cept the studies of Harmony and Coun- 
terpoint as suitable subjects for entrance 
examination. 

Every year more and more of the 
secondary schools adopt the study of 
music, so that this growth in artistic 
knowledge and appreciation bids fair to 
continue for some time. 

Professor Paine will be missed not 
only as artist and teacher but as a man, 
for he possessed two of the most endear- 
ing traits of human nature, a genial 
spirit, and a deep and never-failing sense 
of humor. Many of our best composers, 
teachers and critics during the last quar- 
ter of a century came directly under his 
guidance, and the work in musical ed- 
ucation which he founded and so nobly 
advanced will be carried on in love and 
devotion by scores of his former pupils 
and admirers. Largely because of his! 
labors the study of music must ever be, 
treated as worthy of serious considera- 
tion. 




JOHN KNOWLES PAINE. 
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PROSPECTS FOR THE HARVARD-YALE DUAL MEET. 



BY G. C. TOWNSEND. 



The Harvard track team that will 
meet Yale on May 19 in a dual competi- 
tion on Soldiers Field will be the strong- 
est and best rounded Harvard team that 
has been sent to meet the Yale Athletes 
on the track since the spring of 1902. 
To have forecast this in the middle of 
February when the candidates for the 
Harvard track team were first called 
out, would have been productive of a 
very doleful grin on the faces of those 
who had the interests of the University 
track team in their hands. At that time, 
Captain Dives was sure of but one high 
class performer on the track on which 
Harvard could rely on in fast company 
and that was himself. Now there is 
hardly a single event of all the thirteen 
which will be competed in on May 19, 
in which Harvard has not at least one 
high classed man. 

The overwhelming victory of the Har- 
vard track team over Dartmouth was 
wholly unlooked for. It was known that 
some good men had been developed by 
the hard and systematic work of Captain 
Dives, Coach Gacelon, and Trainers 
Lathrop and Quinn, but the number of 
championship records made in those 
games was not even hoped for by the 
most sanguine of the Harvard Athletes. 

The return of L. P. Dodge, '08, to 
College at mid-years made it certain 
that Harvard would have at least one 
sprinter capable of winning points in the 
dual Yale meet and the Intercollegiates. 
Dodge has more than lived up to the ex- 
pectations aroused by his work last year. 



He is a better man in the 220 yards dash 
than he is in the shorter sprint. In the 
latter, P. C. Lockwood, 07, has greatly 
improved over his form of last year and 
in both the Class and Dartmouth games 
beat Dodge mainly through his ability 
to get away from the mark faster than 
Dodge. F. J. W. Ford, 3L, has also de- 
veloped into a fast man in the 100 yards 
dash. Lockwood and Dodge are both 
capable of running the hundred in time 
very close to ten seconds flat. 

If pushed to it, Dodge can run the 
two-twenty under twenty-two seconds, 
which gives him a very excellent chance 
of winning that event in the meet with 
Yale, and of being one of the winners 
in the Intercollegiate. Captain Dives is 
Harvard's second best man in the two 
twenty even after he has run a fast quar- 
ter mile. Lockwood is a good third 
man. Having run* the quarter" mile in 
fifty and two-fifth seconds in the Dart- 
mouth meet, it is not too much to ex- 
pect that Dives will run that race in the 
Yale and Intercollegiate meets in fifty 
flat. This should ensure him first place 
in the dual and first or second in the 
Intercollegiates. J. S. O'Brien, '09, has 
been improving steadily in the quarter 
mile and is now not much slower than 
Dives. 

B. T. Stephenson, '08, upon his pres- 
ent record outclasses all other shot put- 
ters whom he will be called upon to 
meet this spring. He has repeatedly put 
the shot over forty-three feet in compe- 
tition and close to forty-five in practice. 
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W. A. Hanley, '07, and R. H. Townsend, 
'09, have done over forty feet with the 
shot. H. E. Kersburg, '06, is the best 
hammer thrower that Harvard has had 
since the days of W. A. Boal, 'oo. 
Kersburg's throw of one hundred and 
forty-three feet, seven inches, in the 
Dartmouth meet, if repeated in the dual 
Yale games, would be sure of at least 
second place and possibly first. R. H. 
Oveson, iL, has thrown the hammer 
close to one hundred and forty feet, thus 
making him a likely candidate for a 
place in the dual games. 

A. G. Grant, '07, and R. B. Gring, '06, 
are the Harvard mainstays in the pole 
vault. Grant won the pole vault in the 
Dartmouth games with a leap of a frac- 
tion of an inch over eleven and a half 
feet. Two years ago Gring tied for first 
place in the Intercollegiates with a jump 
of eleven feet, seven and a quarter 
inches. This year he has not yet shown 
his old time form, but with him in con- 
dition, Harvard has a very strong repre- 
sentation in this event. Harvard is 
weakest, from all indications, in the high 
and broad jumps. No very brilliant per- 
' formances have been given in either of 
these events, though Ford and Stephen- 
son have both done over twenty-two feet 
in the broad. W. B. Jordan, '06, the 
winner of the broad jump in last year's 
dual Yale game is still eligible for the 
University team. He has been prevented 
from jumping by an injury, but is ex- 
pected to be in condition by the time of 
the Yale games. P. M. Clark, 2L; G. 
E. Roosevelt, '09; and Ford, are the 
best high jumpers on the Harvard team. 
H. H. Whitman, '06, is Harvard's best 
half miler. He is an experienced 
runner, has an ideal build for a half- 



miler, and in the Dartmouth meet 
gave one of the pluckiest exhibitions of 
running ever seen on Soldiers Field. A. 
S. Cobb, '07, in that same race was not 
more than a yard behind Whitman at the 
finish. In both the two mile and the 
mile, men have been developed this 
spring who have made records such as 
to ensure them places in any meet in 
which they may enter. M. H. Stone, 
'07, established a new Harvard mark in 
the dual meet with Dartmouth in the two 
miles in nine minutes, forty-nine and 
four-fifth seconds. M. S. Crosby, '08, 
in that same race finished about ten feet 
behind Stone and in so doing himself 
broke the old Harvard best on record. 
Stone's time is easily the best made so 
far this spring by any Intercollegiate 
runner in America in the two mile. He 
and Crosby make Harvard very strong 
in the two mile. W. Minot, '07, is the 
"find" of the year in the mile. In the 
Class games he ran that distance in four 
minutes, twenty-eight and four-fifth sec- 
onds. This, again, is the best perform- 
ance of the spring in Intercollegiate cir- 
cles. H. Turner, '06, is also a strong 
runner at this distance. 

The development of a team of strong 
hurdlers in both the high and low hurd- 
lers has been one of the most notable 
achievements of the year for Harvard. 
With C. Brinsmade, '07, W. Rand, '09, 
and O. F. Rogers, '08, in the high hur- 
dles ; and J. F. Doyle, '07, B. L. Young, 
'07, and Rogers in the low hurdles, Har- 
vard is sure of winning a substantial 
number of points in these two events. 
Rogers and Doyle are the only men in 
this aggregation who have ever hurdled 
for Harvard before this year. 
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THE CYNIC 

A Monologue. 

BY BRAMHARA PSHAW. 



Place: The front room of a suite in 
an apartment house, preferably one with 
a stone front on the first two stories. 
The other nine or ten may be faced 
with brick or stucco, provided enough 
of these materials is left over for a cor- 
ridor. Bay-windows look out upon a 
quiet street, the monotony of which is 
broken by the unloading of three coal 
teams. 

Time : Morning. 

Character: The hero — clubman and 
cynic — is lounging in a chair sufficiently 
"Morris" to be comfortable but enough 
"craftsman-make" to allow the owner 
the privilege of paying an even dollar 
instead of ninety-eight cents. He is a 
typical member of the class whose chari- 
ty consists in annually giving his laun- 
dress the odd change, after settling her 
bill. The Cynic, however, shows him- 
self to be of a somewhat better sort by 
consigning an hour, every afternoon, to 
writing "My Reflections on the Muta- 
bility of the Ego with Idio-psychological 
Digressions on the Futility of Love." 

Such necessary assistance as may be 
performed in the twenty-first century by 
a dumb "handler" will be given by a 
valet. 

Cynic. (Throws dozvn book). Bah. 
(Yawns and takes a cigarette from a 
case, which snaps loudly enough to make 
you look at it.) Bah — rot. That's the last 
time that I'll ever read a modern novel. 
Novel, indeed. Name's a paradox. It's 
only gossip, — mere gossip. Good, that's 



a clever idea. I must work it out. (Goes 
to a cabinet and takes from it a decan- 
ter. Gulps three "fingers" of inspiration 
and paces to and fro on the rug with 
sufficient agitation to elicit "bravos," 
were any one watching him.) Our fic- 
tion today is an hour's gossip stretched 
over three, four, or five hundred pages, 
according as it is paid for by the book 
or by the word. If there is scandal in 
it, the good matrons will wear out their 
eyes on it as eagerly as they would in 
rolling them dolorously when some scan- 
dal monger whispers fresh news over a 
tea table. But let me see — all novels 
haven't scandal for the fundamental of 
gossip. I must find that common point. 
(Looks out of the zvindow and sees a 
woman.) Ah, I have it, — it is love. 
Love! (He proceeds to illustrate the 
statement that a mans sneer is merely 
a development of an animal's snarl.) 
Bah ! ! Well, if there is love in the nov- 
el then the dowager's daughters will use 
up the force of their emotions, — excel- 
lent phrase, I must jot that down — 
(Scribbles on his cuff.) Use — up — 
force — of — emotions (stops scribbling) 
on the story and have none left for you 
when they receive that afternoon or 
evening. Then they consider a man dull 
unless he is involved in some political or 
business struggle and asks pleadingly 
their advice. They don't even think a 
man eligible if he has said damn more 
than once in his life and then only at a 
moment heroically critical. Result is 
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that there is no love now-a-days. Love ? 
Bah. Who wants it? 

(A bell rings. A valet enters cere- 
moniously. ) 

Valet. — Sir, — mail, sir. {Valet pre- 
sents three letters on a card tray and 
then retires.) 

Cynic, (shuffling the letters nonchal- 
antly.) That's the trouble with life. 
Buzz. Buzz. Buzz! Never a moment 
to one's self. Some day, I'm' going to 
bury myself in the solitude of the Sahara 
and think. Maybe then it will be possi- 
ble for me to get, started on an original 
(emphasis) trend of thought without be- 
ing disturbed. Let me see where was I ? 

Marriage and love, love. Confound 

it, where was I. (Wrinkles his brows 
and tries to look thoughtful.) Well, I 
can work that out this afternoon when 
I write. (Unconsciously shoves a hand 
prosperously into his trouscr's pocket 
and holds his head at a trifle higher 
angle.) 

Might as well open these. (Looks 
over the letters, selects one and without 
opening it throzvs it into the desk bas- 
ket.) Bah! A bill in the middle of the 
month! ! (Opens one of the others and 
reads aloud.) 

"Dear George — What the deuce kept 
you away from the Langdell's week's 
end party ? Ethel was especially put out. 
She says she hasn't seen you for three 
weeks. You have a chance to be decent 
by calling on her Thursday, as she's 
coming to town with her aunt for sev- 
eral days. Hope to see you out here Fri- 
day. Yours, Charles C." (Puts letter on 
desk.) That's the trouble with friends, 
— always trying to run your own busi- 
ness. Ethel — There's a specific example 
of the modern girl. Positively no love. 



Makes you think that she's in love with 
you and then, the next day, after having 
given one whole evening to you, chases 
down town and lunches with a man 
you've never seen or even heard of. 
Well, the only reason men stand for it is 
because they are such asses. Thank God, 
I'm not. There's Charley. Bulldozed 
into staying at the lake to amuse the 
women. Petted like a dog until he thinks 
that he stands in with them. Bully idea, 
comparing him to a dog. This Christ- 
mas I'll send him a blue ribbon and a 
card, reading, "First prize for the puppy 
show, awarded to Charles Carter." I 
must jot that down. (Goes to desk and 
scribbles on memoranda pad.) Now he 
wants to put a collar around my neck 
and give Ethel the chain. Ha, Ha, Ha. 

Might as well open this. Guess it's 
from Tommy. Addressed in a rather 
slouchy hand, looks as if he were tired 
out. (Tears open envelope and reads 
contents. Seems surprised and scowls.) 

So Tommy's caught, too. Well, I 
thought he'd be fool enough sooner or 
later. Not sufficient individuality to him. 
My policy is to have an idea and stick to 
it. It pays — 

( The telephone bell rings. He goes to 
desk and takes up the receiver.) Hello, 

Yes, (gruffly). Oh, Miss 

Edson, is it? (still scmvling). Why 

shouldn't I be Ever since I saw you 

in Sherry's three weeks ago. That 

so? (sarcastically) I didn't expect you 

to own up. Well, good-bye. W r hat's 

that! You say that man was your 

cousin's husband. I thought . Ethel, 

I'm terribly sorry. Charley writes to 

me that you'll be in town several days. 

May I call this afternoon? . And 

say, please don't be at home to anyone 
else. Good-bye, Ethel. 
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SUMMARY OF DEBATING AT HARVARD FOR THE 
YEAR 19Q5-1906. 

BY B. M. NUSSBAUM. 



The apprehension is freely expressed 
among those taking an active part in the 
debating interests of the University that 
debating is becoming a lost art; that it 
is not receiving proper support from the 
student body. They have found that 
whereas at Yale every intercollegiate de- 
bate is certain to fill Woolsey Hall to 
its doors, it requires the utmost exertion 
to provide for only a fair-sized audience 
on a similar occasion in Sanders; that 
whereas, in western universities, a de- 
bate is anticipated and celebrated with 
almost as much enthusiasm as a great 
athletic contest, the triumphant trio be- 
ing accorded an innovation that falls little 
short of hero-worship, at Harvard, but 
few know or care about the approach or 
outcome of an intercollegiate debate. 
Here the "stars" flash faintly a few mo- 
ments and are then consigned to the 
limbo of oblivion. It is, of course, re- 
gretable that this lamentation is well 
founded. Despite the earnest efforts 
which enthusiasts annually expend to 
stimulate among Harvard men a keener 
interest in debating contests and debat- 
ing training, little response awaits them. 
The Council has gone begging for funds 
with which to pay the most paltry ex- 
penses ; seldom has a club attracted a 
quorum unless refreshments were adver- 
tised. And it must not be imagined that 
this deplorable indifference is of recent 
birth, as some who speak of the "halcyon 
days" of debating would give the im- 
pression. As a matter of fact there have 



never been many halcyon days of the art 
at Harvard. True enough, it has seem- 
ed now and then to present a flourishing 
exterior because of the magnificent rec- 
ord of Harvard debaters, but any gradu- 
ate who took an active share in pro- 
moting debating interests while in col- 
lege will tell of the deep concern con- 
stantly felt by members of the Council 
because of the prevailing apathy and of 
the difficulty with which the slightest 
support was wrung from the students. 
This consistent and continuous lack of 
favor seems all the more surprising when 
we consider that the standard of debat- 
ing at Harvard is higher than that of 
any institution in the land and debating 
would thus appear highly deserving 
of support on the part of the student 
body. Harvard teams have won a 
large majority of their contests and 
have established a "system" honored 
throughout the collegiate debating world. 
Wherein, then, lies the explanation 
of this lack of spirit? The merits 
of a training in argumentation and 
public speaking cannot be contested; 
we have seen that the excellent showing 
made by Harvard debaters, by the Har- 
vard System, should commend itself to 
every loyal student. In view of such 
circumstances, it is asked, why has not 
debating been more flourishing among 
us? 

Undoubtedly the trouble has been 
with the strictly pedantic nature of de- 
bating as undertaken by Harvard men in 
past years. The vast dimensions of the 
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G. A. Hirsch, '07. VV. M. Shohl. 1L. A. Tulin. 3L. A. Fox. 3L. 

Harvard Debaters Against Princeton, 1905-06. 



University are crushing blows to minor 
activities: it is the problem of these less 
favored diversions to provide sufficient 
means of attraction to overcome the de- 
pressing forces of what is commonly 
known as Harvard indifference. Hither- 
to, the Debating Council has not met this 
issue with any degree of success. They 
have failed either to see or to act upon 
the fact that, in order to flourish, de- 
bating must offer to the average stu- 
dent something more than mere mental 
and platform discipline: it must include 
adequate social features in order actual- 
ly to compete with other activities. 
Those participating in debating must be 
bound by fraternal as well as intellectual 



ties; the atmosphere of the class-room 
must be dispensed with and a club spirit 
must take its place. Experience has 
proved, if it has proved anything, that 
debating cannot be a major activity 
in a large university no matter how 
deserving that art may be; its mis- 
sion lies in gratifying those directly 
interested in its pursuit so that the de- 
bating problem becomes one not of the 
whole, but of the group. That is, its 
success must depend upon its power to 
stimulate and retain interest witliin the 
clubs themselves, not to spread its wing 
over the general mass of students, and 
this is only attained through the proper 
cultivation of social life. 
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It is, therefore, with great satisfaction 
that we survey the field of debating dur- 
ing the year 1905- 1906 and discern the 
changes and additions. For the first 
time efforts have been made to empha- 
size the social aspect of debating by the 
introduction of new social features and 
the fair success attendant upon these en- 



deavors seems to indicate that herein 
lies the amelioration of the past unfor- 
tunate conditions. 

The first step in this new direction 
was at the outset the reorganization of 
the University Debating Club into an 
elective body. "A nucleus of those stu- 
dents in the two upper classes and gradu- 
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ate schools, closely identified with debat- 
ing activities was selected to compose 
the club, together with those Sophomores 
who had made their class teams. An 
applicant for membership to be eligible 
must have demonstrated his efficiency 
before the University, or in other debat- 
ing clubs, and if he came from outside 
schools he must present worthy creden- 
tials of competency. Any applicant 
must first have been presented for mem- 
bership by a member of the club to the 
membership committee, and if his name 
passed this body, it was voted on by the 
Club. In this way, although the system 
had an appearance of making debating 
ability the sole qualification, it involved 
sufficient social consideration to create a 
strong feeling of fellowship among the 
members. Under the respective presi- 
dencies of G. W. Hinckley, 3L, and J. 
W. Russell, '06, the Club has held week- 
ly meetings throughout the year. It pro- 
vided teams for two intercollegiate de- 
bates. 

On December 15, 1905, the twelfth 
annual debate between Harvard and 
Princeton was held in Sanders Theatre. 
Harvard, represented by A. Fox, 3L; 
W. M. Shohl, '06; and G. J. Hirsch, '07 
supported the negative of the question: 
"Resolved, That intercollegiate football 
in America is a detriment rather than a 
benefit. " After long deliberation of the 
judges, the decision was awarded to 
Princeton, because of the superior 
weight of her evidence, though Harvard 
manifestly excelled in form. 

In the sixteenth annual debate with 
Yale, held in Woolsey Hall, New Haven, 
March 30, 1906, Harvard won by a 
unanimous decision of the judges. A. 
H. Elder, '07; G. W. Hinckley, 3L; and 
A. P. Matthew, iL were the speakers 



for the University supporting from 
choice the affirmative of the question: 
"Resolved, That it would be for the best 
interest of New York City to own its 
street railway system; the term 'street 
railway system* being taken to mean 
elevated, surface, and subway lines." 
The debate was very close but was won 
by superior skill in presenting the case. 

Another distinctive feature marking 
debating progress in the University dur- 
ing the past year, was the institution of 
a new club — the Harvard Forum, which 
supplanted the old Sophomore Club. The 
latter had never amounted to much, and 
the Sophomores, ambitious to effect 
practical methods in the combination of 
fellowships and training, and desirous of 
expanding in order to broaden the scope 
of these ideas, decided to abandon the 
old organization, founding one that 
would include all three upper classes. 
This was done October 19, 1905, when 
the name "Harvard Forum" was adopt- 
ed, and besides the officers, a committee 
was elected to draw up a scheme of run- 
ning the Club. The novel plan of con- 
ducting a competition among teams of 
four each within the club was put into 
successful operation, proving an effective 
way to keep up a keen interest in debate. 
Social provisions were not neglected and 
frequent "pop nights" served to bring 
the members into intimate relations with 
one another. The competition among the 
thirteen teams has just come to an end. 
silver cups having been awarded to the 
members of the winning four. Since the 
spring recess, under the auspices of the 
Club, a short series of lectures has been 
given by well known Boston men, fol- 
lowed by informal discussions, which 
have attested to the Club's enterprise. In 
many ways the Forum has suggested 
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paths that will lead to a flourishing re- 
gime of debating and has proved a valu- 
able co-operation with the University 
Club. 

A less fortunate venture which had its 
birth during the past year was the Ex- 
tempore Club, organized by some twen- 
ty-five upper classmen, December n, 
1905, for the promotion of extemporane- 
ous speaking. Because of the lack of 
solidarity no strong social element was 
possible; the interest in the body failed 
and the Club disbanded early in March. 

The Freshman Club has just closed an 
encouraging season under the respective 
presidencies of O. L. M. Lyding and F. 
Schenck. Commencing with a member- 
ship of about 60, the Club was divided 
according to custom into two camps to 
oppose each other in debate throughout 
the year. The natural enthusiasm of 
men just entering college, together with 
the fact that the Freshman Debating 
Club affords to the new-comers the first 
opportunity for organization of any kind 
make it a comparatively simple matter 
to place this body in good working or- 
der. The Freshman Club this year has 
developed some very promising material 
under the guidance of University Club 
critics. Their crowning achievement 
was without doubt the overwhelming 
victory over Exeter in the seventh an- 
nual debate with that academy, April 29, 
1905, making the second time the deci- 
sion has gone to Harvard. The subject 
of the debate was the principle of the 
closed shop. The affirmative was upheld 
by the Freshman team, composed of E. 
T. Went worth, A. C. Lurie, and G. C. 
Good. W. G. King was alternate. 

Interclass debating has been as active 
fend as beneficial as in past years. The 
preliminary contests took place in De- 



cember, the Sophomores and Juniors 
qualifying for the final Pasteur Medal 
Debate by defeating the Freshman and 
Senior teams, respectively. In the 
championship match which occurred 
April 9, 1906, the Junior team, repre- 
sented by E. B. Stern, A. Davis, and L 
L. Sharfman, received a unanimous de- 
cision over the Sophomores through su- 
periority in the presentation of their 
case. As the conditions of the Pasteur 
Medal Debate require the choice of a 
subject dealing with a modern French 
political issue, the Juniors chose to sup- 
port the affirmative of the question: 
"Resolved, That the French Government 
should adopt a scheme granting pen- 
sions to superannuated workmen." A. 
Davis, V>7, was unanimously awarded the 
Pasteur Medal ior the best individual 
speaking. 

By far, the most pronounced improve- 
ment in our debating life from a social 
standpoint was effected this year when 
the upper floor of Dane Hall became 
secured as the exclusive headquarters for 
all the debating interests of Harvard. 
This happy stroke was brought about 
largely by the diligent efforts and zeal 
of E. M. Rabenold, 2L, president of the 
University Debating Council, who pre- 
vailed upon the Corporation to allow 
Upper Dane to serve this valuable pur- 
pose. Subscriptions were raised, the in- 
terior of the building was remodelled 
and the rooms were comfortably fitted 
up. On February 15th a large house 
warming was held in the new apart- 
ments, bringing all those interested in 
debating together on purely social 
grounds — something unprecedented in 
the recent years of our debating history. 
Several prominent speakers delivered 
addresses. Since then all the clubs have 
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held their meetings in these rooms; 
Professor Baker holds his Argumenta- 
tion course in Upper Dane, and there 
has been a library of debating literature 
started. Also, many magazines have 
been contributed to the periodical and 
living room. Not the least important 
function of the new debating home is to 
furnish a store for the debating records 
of the University. During the fifty years 
that debating has held a prominent posi- 
tion at Harvard, hardly any records 
have been preserved. From now on it 
will be the duty of the secretaries of the 
various clubs to collect and preserve the 



material that gathers in debating activi- 
ties, storing them in the three small 
rooms that extend across the west end of 
the building reserved for that purpose. 

Thus, in centralizing and solidifying 
the debating interests of the University 
a new era has been opened. It marks 
the end of a scattering policy hitherto 
pursued that has prevented the social 
and administrative forces which are so 
requisite to debating success properly to 
operate ; it marks % the approach to a con- 
dition where unity in debating activities 
combines with attractive fraternal and 
educational features. 



LACROSSE TEAM PROSPECTS. 



BY H. O. TILTON. 



Like many of the other University ath- 
letic teams, the lacrosse team this spring 
suffered a loss of half its number and 
has consequently been obliged to build 
up an almost new team. The poor 
weather at the beginning of the season 
further handicapped the situation so that 
the squad started on its Southern trip 
on April 13 with very little practice in 
stick work and team play. This condi- 
tion showed itself in the poor record 
made in the four out the five games 
played. 

At Johns Hopkins University, the 
team was defeated by a score of 7 to 1 
and again in a game with the Mt. Wash- 
ington club of Baltimore, it lost by a 
score of 11 to 1. The practice afforded 
by these games, however, brought about 
decided improvement, so that on Friday, 
April 20, the University team defeated 
the University of Pennsylvania in a very 



rough game on Franklin Field by the 
score of 3 to o. Better team work was 
the means of overcoming the individual 
game of Pennsylvania. Rice at center 
and Vance at first defence played 
strong games; Sessa and Wendell were 
good on the attack. 

On the return to Cambridge after the 
vacation, practice was immediately re- 
sumed under the direction of D. P. Pen- 
hallow, 4M, captain of the University 
team in 1903. More candidates for the 
team came out, partly in anticipation of 
the class games which are to' come off 
on May 15 and 16, and partly on ac- 
count of the general athletic revival 
which always sets in after the April va- 
cation. Much needed practice in stick 
work was obtained under Capt. Rice's 
direction, and when the team played Ho- 
bart in the Stadium on Saturday, May 
12, the faster and more concerted attack 
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of the Harvard forwards completely out- 
classed the work of her opponents. 
Ackerman and Barber were very accur- 
ate in their goal shooting and the final 
score was 10 to i. Eight of the goals 
were made in the first half, but in the 
second the team was most of the time 
on the defensive owing to the injuries 
received by two of the University play- 
ers. However, two goals were shot by 
Sessa. Under the new regulation limit- 
ing the application of the four-year rule 
to the major sports alone, ex-captain 
Penhallow again became eligible and 
was a new sourse of strength to the 
team in the Hobart game. Quite a little 
interest was taken on this occasion by 
the spectators who gathered for the 
Harvard-Dartmouth track meet which 
came on the same afternoon at a later 
hour. As a characteristically open game, 
lacrosse can be followed more easily 
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fore is better understood on short ac- 
quaintance. 

Three games remain in the schedule 
for the rest of the season. Those with 
Columbia and with the Crescent Ath- 
letic Club at Bay Ridge, N. Y., on May 
II and 12 should show a better trained 
team than the first results of the season 
indicated. 

The final game with Cornell at Cam- 
bridge on May 24 will be the hardest of 
the year and the outcome cannot now be 
foreseen. As for the class games, more 
interest than usual seems to be shown 
this year and the presence of a strong 
Freshman team, coached by W. L. Stod- 
dard, '07, makes the result more doubtful. 
1907 had a winning team last year and 
should have a good chance of repeating 
its victory. Its nearest rivals are 1908, 
who have a good number of their team 
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La Sociedad Espanola presented its 
first annual play, Thursday, May 10, in 
Brattle Hall, before a small but appreci- 
ative audience. The play was "Los Tres 
Ramillctes" — "The Three Bouquets," 
a comedy of the modern Spanish type, 
by Breton de Los Herreros. The plot 
centers about the joke played by Don 
Xarciso on his friend, Don Ramon, and 
the turning of the tables by the latter. 
Ramon comes to Narciso's rooms in re- 
sponse to an invitation to break- 
fast, and finds his friend absent. While 
waiting, he picks up a poem, addressed 
to Rosa, Jacinta, and Violante, with all 
of whom the author — Narciso — is so 



much in love that he cannot tell which 
he loves best. Pascual, Narciso's ser- 
vant, also tells of a letter, addressed in 
a woman's hand, and sealed with a coro- 
net. 

When Narciso returns, he admits that 
the letter was from a duchess who is 
madly in love with him, but is married. 
The two have scarcely sat down to 
breakfast, when Juana is announced, and 
is shown in at the desire of Ramon. 
She delivers to Narciso, a bouquet of 
roses, sent, she says, by a lady "whose 
name he will know on seeing the flow- 
ers." 

Narciso at first denies that this has 
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anything to do with the Rosa of his 
poem, but when Juana returns with a 
bunch of violets, sent by another lady, 
he confesses that the three women of 
the poem are real. Rosa is the wife of 
Don Leon Fuenterrabia, a captain of 
artillery ; Violante is the wife of a drug- 
gist; and Jaeinta — . At this moment, 
the landlord is announced, and Narciso 
goes out to settle with him. 

While Narciso is out of the room, Ju- 
ana returns with the third bouquet, — of 
hyacinths. By this time Ramon has be- 
gun to have suspicions, and Juana ad- 
mits that the whole affair has been ar- 
ranged between her and Narciso. Ra- 
mon takes advantage of Narciso's ab- 
sence to send a note by Juana to three 
of his friends in the neighborhood, 

Narciso returns from his interview in 
a great rage, but soon cools off when 
he begins to say that the women who 
sent the bouquets are coming to visit 
him that afternoon. At this moment 
Pascual announces "Don Leon Fuenter- 
rabia." A man in the uniform of a 
captain enters, charges Narciso with 
corrupting his wife, and challenges him 
to a duel. Narciso knows there is a 
mistake somewhere, but, sooner than ad- 
mit that he has been lying, accepts the 
challenge. 

The next to enter is the druggist, who 
proposes a duel with two pills, one of 
poison and the other harmless, after 
the style of the "Study in Scarlet." 
Narciso drives him from the room. 

Finally, the third "husband" enters, 
a man who has forgotten who he is, 
knowing only that he is one of Narciso's 
victims. He proposes that, as his wife 
is in love with Narciso, the latter shall 
support her. When Juana returns with 
the bunch of hyacinths at a signal from 



Ramon the "unknown" remembers his 
wife's name, — Jaeinta. 

Narciso, seeing how completely he 
has been "hoist by his own petard," 
charges Juana with having betrayed 
him. She defends herself from the ac- 
cusation. Finally, he accepts the situa- 
tion, and the curtain goes down as the 
five friends are drinking a toast to one 
another, to Juana, and to the ladies of 
"Los Tres Ramilletes." 

W. Horn, '09, as Pascual, Don Nar- 
ciso's butler and man-of-all-work, made 
the most of his frequent entrances, being 
especially realistic in his management of 
the champagne bottles. 

G. Rivera, '09, a native of Porto Rico, 
had the part of Narciso, which he filled 
in a most acceptable manner. His pre- 
tended surprise at receiving the bou- 
quets, his rage on leaving the landlord, 
and the manner in which he received the 
three pretended husbands showed the 
extent of his powers. 

M. H. Woolman, Sc., as Ramon, gave 
a good interpretation of the longest part 
in the play, as was appreciated by the 
audience. He showed a strong tenden- 
cy to overact in certain places, but these 
were accepted as being "Spanish." 

The three "husbands" were taken by 
E. F. Schwarzenberg, iL; G. E. Hyde, 
'09; and R. H. Lord, '06, respectively. 
Schwarzenberg, as the Captain, was a 
little weak, and introduced several 
meaningless "crosses," but his rendering 
of the lines was very impressive. 

Hyde, as the artificially aldermanic 
Druggist, gave a very good interpreta- 
tion of the part. And the Quidam, by 
Lord, was a fine piece of character act- 
ing. 

The part of Juana, the flower girl, 
who is at the bottom of both sides of 
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the plot, was acted with ease and dis- 
tinction by John Murdoch, Jr., '06. His 
graceful movements showed to good ef- 
fect in a clever pironet dance, interpo- 
lated in the play, which was repeatedly 
encored. 

The entire play went off with more of 
a snap and dash than might have been 
expected of a first performance. The 
familiarity of the two principal charac- 
ters with the Spanish language contrib- 
uted largely to this, as they were able to 
cover up any slight mistakes. The men 
all knew their parts well, and the prompt- 
ing was not noticeable. 

Much of the success of the play was 
due to the efforts of the coaches, the 



Sefioritas Larromendi of Boston, as well 
as to Mr. Sturgis, President of the Bos- 
ton Club Espanol, who assisted with his 
advice. 

The experiment, tried this year for 
the first time, proved such a success that 
it will certainly be repeated next year, 
and it is to be hoped that the Spanish 
play will become as much an annual fea- 
ture as the French play or the German. 
Something of the sort is needed to keep 
up the interest through the University 
in Spanish, which received its life-giv- 
ing impulse from the Cuban Teachers' 
Summer School of 1900, and has re- 
cently begun to fall away to a certain 
extent. 




THE PROFESSION OF JOURNALISM. 



BY HANS M. KATTENBORN. 



Probably because it is so largely a de- 
velopment of recent years little has so 
far been written about modern journal- 
ism. For this reason, even an indiffer- 
ent account of some of its features may 
find a few interested readers. Although 
newspapers are universally read, few 
persons know much about the men who 
make them, or the methods they em- 
ploy. We rely so largely upon the news- 
papers to tell us about everything that 
is going on in the world, that we know 
little about anything they choose to omit. 



The press rarely gives us inside infor- 
mation relating to itself, probably be- 
cause even a newspaper man cannot see 
a story of which he is the central figure. 
The three things concerning the pro- 
fession of journalism in which the prac- 
tical American will be most interested, 
are the salaries paid to its members, the 
conditions of their work, and the 
chances for success which this profes- 
sion affords. In this country we are ac- 
customed to measure men by their earn- 
ing capacity. As James Bryce has 
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pointed out, the American believes that 
a man is worth what he can get. That 
standard, when applied to reporters and 
editors, does not result to their advan- 
tage. Newspaper men as a class are 
poorly paid. Salaries are higher in 
New York City than anywhere else in 
this country, yet there afe a score of in- 
telligent, well-trained reporters work- 
ing on daily papers in that city, who are 
earning not more than $15 per week. 
There is another score working for less 
money, but they are beginners or the 
kind of slip-shod workmen who are not 
worth considering. The more impor- 
tant newspapers of New York City 
start a new man on $15 per week, sev- 
eral pay them only $12 per week; there 
is one newspaper, published in Brook- 
lyn, that pays beginners $6. The poor 
fellows are told to forget about being 
hungry, by remembering that they are 
getting some fine experience. Salary 
increases are not determined by any 
fixed scale and depend entirely upon the 
man. A good man sometimes needs to 
remember that it is not always enough 
to earn an increase of salary. Very 
often he must ask for it, and sometimes 
he must fight for it. 

The reporters who do not receive sal- 
aries, but are paid according to the 
amount they write, sometimes earn as 
much as eighty or one hundred dollars 
in one week; upon averaging their earn- 
ings week in and week out, it will ap- 
pear that their space bills amount to 
little more than the forty or fifty dol- 
lars a week that are paid to the best- 
salaried reporters. If they come to 
more, it is because they have worked 
harder and given up their weekly holi- 
days. The average wage of all the re- 
porters employed in New York City is 



probably between twenty and twenty- 
five dollars. 

As to the editors, the difference be- 
tween them and the reporters, measured 
by the salary standard, is not great. The 
wages of "desk men" or "copy" editors 
will average perhaps $5 higher than 
those of the reporters. In the case of 
the editorial writers the difference is 
more marked, although the modern ten- 
dency is to increase the reporter's salary 
at the editor's expense. This is a natur- 
al sequence upon the decreased import- 
ance of the editorial columns. The av- 
erage newspaper reader of to-day is 
satisfied to get the news. 

There are some men thinking of en- 
tering the newspaper profession with 
whom the question of salary is of sec- 
ondary importance. It is much easier to 
be enthusiastic in discussing newspaper 
work with men of this class, for if they 
really like the work, there is no reason 
why they should not be happy and suc- 
cessful editors. Still they will have to 
like their daily task well enough to sac- 
rifice to it their outside interests. News- 
paper work is arduous, exacting and 
generally monopolizes a man's waking 
hours. 

With regard to the hours in which 
they are on duty, the newspaper men of 
any large city may be divided into three 
classes: the morning paper men, the 
evening paper men and the indepen- 
dents. The first class reports between 
one and two o'clock in the afternoon 
and works for eleven hours with one 
short intermission for dinner. These 
men sleep from between two and three 
o'clock in the morning until nine or ten 
o'clock, and usually have one or two 
hours at home, before they must return 
to work. , Some are fortunate enough 
to be able to get home for dinner near- 
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. ly every evening. The men at work on 
the afternoon papers, report at eight or 
nine o'clock in the morning, work until 
three o'clock in the afternoon, and are 
then at leisure until evening, when they 
go out on what is called a "night assign- 

, ment." This means that it will be mid- 
night or later before they get to bed, 
unless the toastmaster, if it happens to 
be a dinner, has handed out type-written 
copies of the important speeches. On 
the more important afternoon papers the 
experienced men begin work at eight 
o'clock in the morning and, after hold- 
ing to their task until between four and 
five o'clock in the afternoon, are through 
for the day. Naturally the hours vary 
on different papers, and according to the 
time of year. 

In the independent class, may be in- 
cluded space men, special writers, de- 
partment heads, and such other fortu- 
nates whose comings and goings are 
not controlled by the watchful eye of 
the managing editor. 

By way of compensation, the news- 
paper man is as free in his work as the 
Indian hunter of the Northwest, who, 
when told the kind of game the post sut- 
ler wishes him to bring, gallops over the 
plains and does not return until he car- 
ries it before him slung across his sad- 
dle. The reporter sometimes telephones 
the result of his chase to the office, but 
in the hours of actual work, while he is 

. feeling his way along the delicate threads 
of a tangled news story, he is his own 
master. The district men, who cover 
certain assigned areas in a large city, 
may not see the editor for months at a 
time. They report by telephone in the 
morning if they are working on an 
afternoon paper, receive their instruc- 
tions relative to watching for develop- 



ments on various matters reported by 
the morning papers, and are not heard 
from again, except by way of the "copy" 
desk, until the following day. 

But woe to the reporter who fails to 
turn in either a story or an excellent 
excuse before the hour in which the com- 
posing room foreman locks the keys on 
the last form. A New York Sun re- 
porter, sent to report a big fire, was told 
by the battalion chief in charge, that be- 
fore long, a big oil tank, stored in the 
cellar of the burning building, would ex- 
plode. Within half an hour the fire 
reached the tank, a tremendous explo- 
sion followed, and it was found that two 
of the firemen had been hurt. With the 
facts in his note-book, and the dazzling 
sheet of flame taking shape in his mind 
in well-constructed sentences, the re- 
porter rushed to the nearest telephone 
and got his editor on the wire. What 
the reporter said does not matter, but 
here are the words used by the editor: 

"Big story? You were sent to report 

a fire. 1 don't care a whoop if hell 

explodes at three o'clock. We go to 
press at 2.50." 

News is worth most when you can get 
it into type ahead of the other fellow, 
and it has lost all value, if he prints it 
first. 

And now, how can a man tell whether 
by talent, temperament or education, he 
is fitted to take up journalism as a pro- 
fession, for, after all, no man will allow 
his choice of a vocation to be controlled 
by a matter of salaries and working 
hours, or the amount of fun he is likely 
to get out of his work. These things 
are important but not decisive. 

It is not easy to specify the exact 
qualifications that fit a man for a profes- 
sion in which every minor talent that he 
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may possess, and every fact stored in 
his memory will, at one time or another, 
be of direct service to him. Yet with 
nothing more than enthusiasm, imagina- 
tion and the "nose for" news" to begm 
with, any man stands an excellent 
chance of success in the newspaper field. 
Everything else can be developed. Be- 
cause they lacked the "nose for news" 
some men who have become good au- 
thors, failed as' journalists; with these 
three qualifications, hack drivers have 
been made successful editors. 

The college education, in whole or in 
part, does not of itself determine suc- 
cess or failure. The time may come 
when it will be required of those who 
would make journalism their life work, 
but for the present, the ability to see a 
"story," and to get it into any kind of 
shape for the first edition, are what 
catches the editor's attention. No man 
can hope to fill the higher editorial posi- 
tions with satisfaction to himself or his 
employer, unless he possesses at least the 
sum of knowledge that the college de- 
gree implies. Above aH, he must be able 
to write clear, simple, forcible English. 
But ii his college education has not left 



him with a keen and vital interest in 
everything that is going on in the world 
to-day, it has failed in its purpose. There 
is a New York editor who tests the col- 
lege graduate who applies to him for a 
position by asking him whether he read 
a daily paper while at college. The man 
who answers in the negative will never 
convince this editor that the Fates have 
destined him to become a reporter. In 
the newspaper world a knowledge of 
Greek roots is respected, but ability to 
use the typewriter is required. 

The editorial rooms are very much in 
need of college men; more so to-day 
than at any time in the history of jour- 
nalism. The responsibilities of the pro- 
fession are of the highest, its opportuni- 
ties were never greater. The sensation- 
alism and commercialism that contami- 
nate our modern press will not disappear 
until it is dominated by a class of men 
who combine high ideals with the ability 
of the yellow journalist. The man who 
feels that he is able to do newspaper 
work, may come to it in the knowledge 
that it will give him greater opportuni- 
ties for devoted and far-reaching service 
to humanity than any other occupation. 
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EDITORIAL. 



DEBATING AND THE UNDERGRADUATES. 



The article we publish in other col- 
umns upon Debating shows that in spite 
of a lack of strong support the Debating 
activities for the year have been in some 
respects exceptionally successful. The 
clubs have* been more numerous and 
better attended than for many years. 
Yet even this increase in the debating 
interest is not sufficient for placing that 
activity upon a permanently firm basis. 
Debating can never be made as popular 
among the undergraduates as it might 
be until competition for college teams 
is denied to graduate students. Out of 
the six Harvard debaters against Yale 
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and Princeton this year four were Law 
School men. As long as they, with their 
superior training and larger experience, 
are allowed to make the teams, so long 
will undergraduates who might other- 
wise compete, refrain from doing so. 
Restricting competition to undergradu- 
ates will, of course, make Debating a 
College rather than a University affair. 
Yet, since the problem is to increase the 
interest in Debating among undergradu- 
ates, it would be well in this case to 
make a concession to the needs of the 
College. 
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WHY NOT OET A POSITION NOW? 

The fooner the young graduate finds the right 
opportunity the better his chances for success. We 
offer tire best means of bringing your ability to the 
attention of employers in all parts of the Country. 
Are you familiar with our successful methods? 

We will gladly give you without charge full infor- 
mation concerning desirable positions that will be 
opened in the early summer and fall for capable 
College, University and Technical School graduates. 
Better not delay about writing us for we are already 
placing many 1906 men. 

HAPGOOD'S 

The National Organization of Brain Brokers 

309 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 

Offices In other cities 



Manhattan Press Clipping Bureau 



ARTHUR CASSOT, Proprietor 



Trade Journals* Personal Items, Industrial Information a Specialty 



Gives tKe Best Service. Always Prompt and Efficient 



Clippings on Any Subject from All Papers and Periodicals Here 

and Abroad 



Have your clippings arranged and mounted into Library (morooco bacH) 
Scrap DooKs and Albums bound in full select leatKer. BirtHday, Marriage 
and Memorial albums a specialty. *r* + + + + 



No. 2 West 14 th Street, 



New York 
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M. UN. KING, A. B. 
Tu tor 



Hotel Albert 

Cor. 11th Street and University Place 



Tel. Conn. 



13 and 14 WAR LAND HALL 
(1278 MASS. AVE.) 




NEW 

YORK 

CITY 



On* BloeK 
Woat of 

Broadway 



The only absolutely fire-proof transient hotel below 23rd 
street. Location moat central, \tt quiet. Kooma from $i.co 
per day up. 100 rooms with private bath from $2.00 per day 
up. Meals at fixed prices. Material and cooking of the 
best — service prompt and liberal. The beat hotel value in 
New York City. Write for guide and booklet. 

L. Prbnkbl, Proprietor. 



Alfred % Brown 
8r Co. 




Tailors 

and 

Outfitters 



Importers a»n4 M«K«r« of 

Men's Clothes and Furnishings 



5 BRATTLE STREET 
CAMBRIDGE 



Twlofstiono 



HARVARD SQ. 



J. B. HUNTER & CO. 

CAMERAS 

AND 

CAMERA 
SUPPLIES 

NEW POST CARD ALBUMS 

also complete stock of 

PHOTO ALBUMS 

Special attention to 

DEVELOPING, PRINTING 
> AND ENLARGING j» 

New effects In printing 

SEE OUR DEMONSTRATIONS EVERY TUESDAY. 

60 Summer Street, Boston. 
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WARD'S 

Boston Linen 
Boston Bond 
Bunker Hill 

Writing Paper 
and Envelopes 
Photo Albums 
Blank Books 
Engraved Invitations 
Dance Orders 

Banquet Menus 
Fraternity Paper 
Calling Cards 




Original Designs 



Highest Grade Work 



SAMUEL WARD CO., 

57-63 FRANKLIN STREET 
BOSTON 



If You Don't Know 



BILLINGS (EL STOVER 

The APOTHECARIES 

THia 'Will Introduce THs 



Tel. 951-3 Camb. 

WM. P. De WITT. D. D. S. 

Dentist 

1388 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Harvard Square 

office: hours 

9 to 12 A. M.. 2 to 5 P. M. 

Appointment* m«dt for Evening* 



Newgent & Co. 

*2 BOW ST. oor. MOUNT AUBURN ST. 
CAMBRIDGE 

Care of Students* Clothing 
By Contract a Specialty 



Goods Called For 
amd Delivered 



Prompt Servic 
Gueri 



TelepKone, 529-2 



To Men and Women Who Think 

One of the wisest provisions of Providence is the variety of taste given to 
humanity. Mark Tivain expressed it all when he said, " It is not best that 
all men should think alike. It is the difference of opinion that makes 
horse races. 1 * 

Now, it is this difference of opinion that causes the DIXON COMPANY to 
make over seven hundred different kinds of lead pencils. There are 
pencils for every conceivable use, and particularly for all branches of 
educational work, from the kindergarten to the college. It matters not 
to what kind of tests you submit it, the DIXON PENCIL will be true to its 
name and reputation. Ask for them at the Supply Store. 



JOSEPH DIXON 

CRUCIBLE COriPANY 

Jersey City - - New Jersey 
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.'.TUTORING/. 

1. FOR FINAL AND MAKE-UP 
EXAMINATIONS 

MY LIST COVERS MANY SUBJECTS 
2. FOR ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS 



OUTLINES. ASSISTANTS 



E. CORDON PARKER, A. M. 

FAIRFAX ft 



1W H*rv«rd IttusferatMl Mm&minm 



1 



NOW APPEARING AT THE 

Majestic Theatre 

America's 
Greatest Emotional Actress, 

MARGARET 

..HNGLIN.. 

Presented by Sam S.and Lee Shubert, Inc. 

-IN- 

..Z I R A.. 

Direct from the remarkable run at the 

Princess Theatre, N. Y. 

AND THE ORIGINAL COMPANY 

DIRECTION OF HENRY MILLER 



WE MAKE THE 



Best Flannel Trousers 
at $5.00 

IN NEW ENGLAND 



Order to-day, large assortment, 

best styles, 



BURftE & CO. 

TAILORS 
18 School Street, Boston 
843 Washington Street, Boston 
1246 Massachusetts Ave*, Harvard 
Square, Cambridge. 







TAILOR 



58 WINTER STREET. 
ltbfhoiw-Oiford-70- 
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Wescott Brothers 

Manufacturers of 

Ice Cream 

AND 

Confectionery 



'Wholesale and Retail 

Catering in all its Branches 

574 Massachusetts Ave., 
Cambridge 

Telephone. 921-2 



G. F. Whiting & Co. 

UNION STABLES 

Hack, Livery and 
Boarding Stables 



420 Green Street 

Cambridge 

Mass. 




Telephone 
Cambridge 12 



We have constantly on hand a full assortment of 
Gentlemen's Drivers and Saddle Horses. 

FINE CARRIAGE SERVICE FOR ALL 
OCCASIONS 



ESTABLISHED 1887 



J. J. Brennan 



M, 



erchant 1 ailor 




lO Doylston St. Cambridge 

Harvard Square 



MAKER OF FINE CLOTHES 
EXCLUSIVE NOVELTIES IN ENGLISH AND SCOTCH SUITINGS 



n?i*£°TYPEWRITERS 

Rebuilt machines with new platen, type, ribbons, etc , $25 to $35, guaranteed. Machines 
almost new at low prices. RENTED, REPAIRED, EXCHANGED. 

The Type-writer Exchange 

38 BROMFIELD STREET. BOSTON. MASS. 

J. E. McCOLCAN, MgT. T«l. 166 Main. 

Rented $2.50 and $4.00 per month. 
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2^ HAMMOND 
TY P E W RITER 



USED BY THE FACULTY AND STUDENTS OF 



Harvard 

Yale 

Princeton 

University 

of 
Pennsylvania 

Exeter 
Dartmouth 




Cornell 

Columbia 

Williams 

Smith 

Amherst 

and 

Many 

Others 



EXCLUSIVE HAMMOND FEATURES 



Perfect Alignment 
Any Width Paper 
27 Languages 
Uniform Impression 



Type on One Segment 
Carriage Ends Open 
On tHe Same Machine 
Irrespective of Touch 



Alto 



Every Word in Sight 

BacK Space Key and 

Unsurpassed Stencil WorK and Manifolding 



The Hammond Typewriter Co. 

69th to 70th Streets. New YorK City- 
Boston Branch, 188 Devonshire Street 
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JAMES H. WYETH & CO. 



HARVARD SQUARE 



Student Suppliers of Good Things for the Vesper Lunch, or any 
Room Gatherings. Our APOLLINARIS and GINGER ALE are always 
pleasing. Crackers of the best varieties. Jellies, Preserves, and 
Confectionery. Fine Welsh Rarebit, Swiss and Fancy Cheeses. 



H. M. LEVI IN E 

Catlor an* Importer 
125 Tremont Street 

Opp. Park Street Church 

Boston, Mass. 



Get your College Papers, Written Notes, etc., 
bound at 

McNAMEE CO., Bookbinders 

26 Brattle Street, Harvard Square. 
Prices Reasonable. Work the Best 



Picture Framing and Art Store 

C. E. HARLOW, Harvard Square 



Hmerican ftouee 



Rathskeller 



Cry some of our special dtebee 



JMueic from 6 Until Midnight 



Geo. M. Blakney 



..TUTOR/. 

e e 

Economics, Government, 
Social Ethics, etc. 

15 Warland Hall 

1278 Massachusetts Ave. 
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Pfrst Cfftts Wert QurMteec Scad Peetal aetf We Will Call 

Sullivan The Tailor 

FIRST CLASS TAILORING 

REPAIRING PRES5INQ 



Riilng Breeches 
A Specialty 



85 MT. AUBURN STREET 

Near Bejtetea Street 

CAMBRIDGE 



TO FILL 

r/^awTfeOftlGINALanJONlY GENUINE* 

tONKLINSj 

SELF-FILLING PEN 

Simply dip In the Ink, preaa with the tbnaib, 
and the CONKL.IN PEN is lil)ed and rt»<Iy 
for instant use. It Is simple, < ■ i . -^ -m-.-hc. effi- 
cient, with no complex mechanl and 
nothing to get out of order. 

The elastic ink reservoir Is com- 
pressed by the presser bar unor the 
thumb, and, when released, in i i Ij 
. draws in the ink through thefeetl chan- 
nels at the point. The quickly adjusted 
lock-ring prevents Ink from being r< -ivd 
out again. Feeds regularly until the 
last drop of ink In reservoir I- ii--,i. 
Always responds without kick or balk. 
Cleans Itself as easily as it is lined. 
Fully guaranteed. 

Ifyour dealer does not handle the 

CONK LIN PEN.let us makej -■..■■ j<ir 

Sprcial Offer to, fountain J*en r*r rm. 

Full information, with lllustrat ■ ■: *- 
i logue, sent upon request. Sold by 

i dealers everywhere. 

THE CONKLIN PEN CO^ 
| Sit. 51*. 518 Jefferson Ave, 

Toledo. Ohio. _,-,-" 



f The K. A. Wilhelmi Co., 93 Reade St. 

' K»w York. Deliell Bros., 1652 Curtli 
St., Denver. Card! n til- Vincent Co. 
414 Market St., San Francisco. Ameri- 
can Agencies, Ltd., 58 Shoe Laos, Fleet 
I . St.. London, E. C Kn*. Rae, Mann I 

* GUbtrt, 47 Market St. .Melbourne, Anst 



r * 



PACH BROS. 

MASSACHUSETTS AVE. 

Next to Beck Hall 



PHO TOQRA PHERS 

TO HARVARD FOR TWENTY YEAR5 



Reputation, Experience and Satisfaction await you 
if we do your work 



Durant-Reed Co. 

Tailors 



Makers of Men's Fine Clothing 

Haberdashers 

bverything Pertaining to Gentlemen's Wear 

CONTRACT PRESSING and LAUNDRY 



Durant-Reed Co. 

1312 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. 

FAIRFAX HALL HARVARD SQUARE 
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A. J. LOVELL & CO. 

108 CAMBRIDGE ST M 
BOSTON 



Grocers 



and 



Importers 



PHELAN & STEPTOE 

CORRECT STYLES FOR YOUNG MEN 

"STETSON" HATS 

"GUYER" HATS 

$ 

4 

♦ 






SPECIAL SILK HATS. $5 

SILlt CRUSH OPERA HATS. $5 

W J"* OUR MANHATTAN SHIFTS 

THE SHIRT TOR COLLEGE MEN 
Spring Gloves Spring Neckwear 

Spring Hosiery Spring Underwear 

42 BOYLSTON ST. 

Next to Hotel Touratne. Open Evenings. 




Tremoint Theatre 

MAY 7, THREE WEEKS 

FIRST TIME ON ANY STAGE 
Henry W. Savage will offer 



«« 



THE STOLEN STORY" 

A modern Comedy by 

JESSE LYNCH WILLIAMS 

FOR THE SUMMER SEASON 

A NEW MUSICAL PLAY 

To be presented by 
MR. HENRY W. SAVAGE 
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THE STUDENT KING 



M 



A NEW ROMANTIC LIGHT OPERA 

Score by Reginald de Koven. Book by Frederic 

Ranken and Stanislaus Stange. 



A Train Load 
of Books 

Big Book House Failed 

Stock Must be Sold at Once at from 10 to 50 
cents on the Dollar 

THESE ARE SAMPLE PRICES 

Late copyrights were $1.50. Our price 38 cts. List 
includes '•The Christian," "Call of the Wild," "Brew- 
ster's Millions," " Graustark," " The Castaway," " David 
Harum," etc. Encyclopedia Britannic*, 10 vols., half 
leather, regular $36.00 our price $7.75. Charles 
Dickens complete works 15 vols., regular $15.00, our 
price, $2 95. 

Xmas Special. WORLD'S BEST POETS. Shakespeare, 
Longfellow and 48 others. De Luxe edition. Full 
Leather, padded, pure gold edges, regular $1.50, our price 
70 cents each. 

Every book guaranteed to be new, perfect and satisfac- 
tory, or your money back without question or quibbling. 

Practically any book or set of books you want at a 
fraction of the retail price while they last. Get our free 
bargain list before ordering. 

Save 50 to 90 per cent on Christmas Books 

Write for it to-day. 

The David B. Clarkson Co., Dept 4, 

Chicago, III. 
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University Bookstore 




CAMERAS AND 

PHOTO SUPPLIES 

HARVARD SOUVENIRS 


P. O'Brien ®L Sons 


ROAD MAPS AND 

GUIDE BOOHS 

GEORGE H. KENT 

FORMERLY SEVER & CO. 


j& Florist j& 




Decorations of All Hinds for 




Dances and Spreads a Specialty 


GET YOUR BINDING DONE AT 


1022 Massachusetts Avenue 


Boston Bookbinding Co. 


Cambridge, Mass. 


10 ARROW ST., Near Harvard Square 





Automobile Parties 

Accommodated at Our 

ROOF GARDEN 

. . . AND . . . 



CAFE 



Telephones 
Dorchester 

356 and 653-3 




RING 



26-30 Talbot Ave. 
Dorchester, Mass. 



FOR COLLEGE SPREADS 
RECEPTIONS, ETC 
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M C ARDLE 


((HI) 


...TAILOH.. 


Imported Woolen Novelties 


\\ fflSSiiitt // 


for College Men 


^5B|!|?^ 


* 


The knowledge of the superiority of the 


STUDIO BUILDING 


Stetson 


HO TREMONT ST., ROOM 14 


Hat 


MAIN ENTRANCE 

Bromfield St. Entrance No. 38 


is an "Open secret" because every- 
body knows it. Wherever hats are 
worn, men speak of the Stetson as the 
standard. 


TUPPER 

THE COLLEGE 


DANCING 

PROF. OTTO F. C. HEINEMANN'S 

FINEST ACADEMY IN BOSTON 


PHOTOGRAPHER 


No. 176 Tremont Street 


* 


Entirely Redecorated and Refurnished 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF ALL 


SEND FOR PROSPECTUS 


ATHLETIC TEAMS 


Classes Monday, Tuesday and Thursday. Socials 
Wednesday and Saturday. Private lessons day or 
evening, with music. Lady or gentleman teacher. 
10 per cent discount on all Class Tickets to 
Harvard Students. 


HARVARD SQUARE 


Tremont Theatre Entrance 




Lady will give Private or Class lr»sons In Ball Room 
dancing (with Music) at any time. 66 WEST NEWTON 
STREET, BOSTON. 
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Our New Store- 



PRESS (EL BAKER 

College Tailors 

Established io Years Yale and Weslryan 

Clothes Cleaned and Pressed 

1388 Mass. Ave. * Cambridge. Mess. 

Harvard Square 



Established 1855 

ScMoni Teachers' Agency 

OLDhSr AND BFST KNOWN 

Supplies Schools, Colleges and Families with Teachers. 

Large demand for Harvard Men for Academies 
and Colleges. 

JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Proprietor. 
3 East 14th Street, New York City. 

Lists in Preparation JVow for September Positions. 
Write tor Circulars. 



JUgjttg 



... Tailor... 

325 WASHINGTON ST. 
opp. MilK Street, BOSTON 

Beat Claaa of Tailoring Reasonable Prices 

We want your trade and there is 
nothing that adds so much to 
man's personal appearance as a stylish 
haircut and a smooth shave ; the place 

to get it is 

MAR1VS 

6 HolyoKe Street 



Harvard Automobile Co. 

thomas GARAGE rambler 

Agents for All Leading Makes 



RENTING BY HOUR, DAY, OR WEEK 

REPAIRING, SUNDRIES and SUPPLIES 

BARGAINS — SECOND HAND MACHINES 
Of All Makes 



QUIINCY SQ. 



CAMBRIDGE 




Telephone, 1533-3 Oxford 

L. F. BRIDGHAM 

MERCHANT 
TAILOR 

657 WASHINGTON ST., and 

18 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON 

Boylston Building, Room 55 
Take Klcvator 
Business i-uits a Specialty 
Dress Suits to Let 



Old Clothes Wanted 

. • • BY • • • 

riAX KEEZER 

3 BOW STREET, CAMBRIDGE 

Telephone lloa-a Cambridge 

Gentlemen: I wish to call your attention to the 
fact that 1 am paying the highest cash prices for your 
cast-off Clothing; also, Old Gold, Watches, Chains, 
Diamonds, Bric-a-Brac, Typewriters, Furniture. 
Rugs, Carpets, etc^ ^ ^^ 

There is only one MAX KEEZER in this line ol 
business Don't give your ord«-r- «•" the street; but 
leave them at 3 BOW ST., opposite Quincy nail. 

FRED C. BECKER, 

FLORIST, 

FLOWERS FOR ALL OCCASIONS. 

1730 CAMBRIDGE STREET. 

Near Memorial HaU 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Telephone, Cambridge 1243-2. 
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^// the other fellows buy 
their shoes of , . . 
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BONNER 



. . . WHY don't you? 



UNDER FAIRFAX HALL 



THE CHAMPAGNE of the Twentieth Centu 




• • 



MOET & CHAN DON 



WHITE SEAL 






taBNAY- FRANCE 




of the 



Marvellously Grand Vintage 



of the year 



1900 



Superior in Quality, Dryness, and Bouquet to Aq 

Champagne Produced Since the Great 

Vintage of 1884 



s*T> A KESSLEB CKL CO. SOLE IMPORTE^ 



JUNE, 1906 
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Ql IPPAI V EINGRAVIING and ELECTRO 
OUrrLFLIV TYPING COMPANY ■« 



PHONE 6897 MAIN 



INos. 234-236 CONGRESS STREET 

BOSTON 



BOSTON PROVIDENCE NEW YORK 

HARVARD AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 

THOMAS GARAGE RAMBLER 

AGENTS rOR ALU LEADING MAMS RENTING BY HOUR. DAY. OK "WEER. 
REPAIRING. SUNDRIES BARGAINS-SECOND HAND 

AND SUPPLIES MACHINES OF ALL MAKES 

QUINCY SQUARE - - - CAMBRIDGE 

H AWKES , 71 Beacon Street 

near eharles St, BOStOIl 



TAILOR 



LITTLEFIELD, tailor 

Established 1877 

Spring and Summer stock consists of finest productions of foreign looms and embraces the Latest 
noTelties and most exclusive patterns adapted to COLLEGE TRADE. 

DRESS SUITS A SPECIALTY. 

12 Beacon St., - - Boston 

Tclcplione Back Bay 2371 10% DISCOUNT TO HARVARD MEN- 

ARBORETUM FLOWER SHOP 
./..JOHN J. O'BRIEN./.. 

Choice Flowers and Plants. Decorations a Specialty. Reasonable Prices. 
356 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON. 
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The Harvard Illustrated Magazine is published monthly during the college year. 

Its aim is, chiefly, to portray the current events of college life in timely articles upon 
matters interesting both to students and graduates. As an illustrated historical record, there- 
fore, it becomes increasingly valuable. The Illustrated offers opportunities for men of 
literary, artistic or business ability to train themselves by actual practice. While endeavoring 
to be a representative publication the Magazine is by no means limited to University affairs, 
and, therefore, does not restrict its field exclusively to the work of students and alumni. 

TELEPHONE, 1747-4 CAMBRIDGE. 

Office hours of the Literary Editor, ion Monday, Wednesday and Friday, 42 Mount 
Auburn Street. 
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RICHARDSON, HILL & CO. 

BANKERS AND 

STOCK BROKERS 

50 CONGRESS STREET 

BOSTON 

Members New York and Boston Stock Exchanges 
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EXCLUSIVE STYLES 

OF 

GARMENTS AND FABRICS 
Of Tub Latbst IMPORTATIONS 

BREECHES MAKER 



all kinds op 

Gentlemen's 

SPORTING and OUTING 

GARMENTS 

Designed And Made 

From Sketch 

tkl. connection 



Van Neste 

TAILOR 

433 Washington and Winter Sts. 

BOSTON 

SOL. Agent for thk Celebrated ALPINE LODEN _ A Warranted Naturally Waterprook and 

Poeus Material Especially Adapted for Motoring 



GEO. M. BLAKINEY 

TUTOR 

Economics, Government, 
Social Ethics, etc. 

IS Warland Hall 
1278 Massachusetts Ave. 



FACTORY AND 

SALESROOM 

305 PEARL ST., 

NEW YORK 

NO CHARGE FOR 

MONOGRAMS 

IN LOTS OF 

ONE THOUSAND 



"CONDAX" 

EGYPTIAN 

CIGARETTES 

E A. CONDAX & CO. 



ON SALE AT 

HARVARD CLUB 

NEW YORK 

AND 

27 STATE STREET, 

BOSTON, MASS. 
PLAIN CORK STRAW 
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THE UNIVERSITY BASEBALL SEASON OF 1906. 



BY B. M. NUSSBAUM. 



When the candidates for the Univer- 
sity baseball team were called out about 
the middle of February the prospects 
for the season were anything but encour- 
aging. In the first place, but three of 
last year's star team had returned to col- 
lege and were eligible for playing — Dex- 
ter, Leonard, and Captain Stephenson — 
so that most of the material available 
was crude and uncertain. In the second 
place, a coaching difficulty arose that 
left the team greatly weakened. For a 
long time it had been impossible to pro- 
cure a desirable man for coach. When 
it was finally announced that Coburn 
would coach the team unassisted, anxiety 
was felt in many quarters. To mould 
such green players into finished form 
would require highly expert coaching, 
and although Coburn had distinguished 
himself in the box, the feeling was gen- 
erally expressed that his limited experi- 
ence in this new field scarcely qualified 
him for the responsible position. A tre- 
mendous burden devolves upon the 
coach. He must not only be a thorough 
instructor of all the fine points of the 
game, but he must also be able to inspire 
the men with confidence; he must have 



the faculty of getting everything possible 
out of the players. As a rule, it takes a 
trainer of long experience to do this. 
The short transition from player to 
coach Coburn made remarkably well. 
The men once chosen, their confidence 
was secured and retained throughout. 
Recently, some assistance has been given 
by W. T. Reid, 'oi, but for the main 
part Coburn has undertaken the entire 
task of coaching. Considering the great 
disadvantages under which he has been 
forced to labor, his work stands as great 
credit to him. 

With the difficulties she has had to 
contend with, Harvard had little expec- 
tation of a championship team. The 
long line of defeats during the season 
surprised no one. Poor batting, 
stupid base-running, and costly fielding 
errors are not likely to win many games, 
and these have been defects lamentably 
prominent in Harvard's playing this year. 
At times the fielding has been clean and 
the hitting good, but scarcely any con- 
sistent ball-playing has been done by the 
team. Only three men have played 
steady ball throughout the season — Dex- 
ter, Leonard, and McCall. Dexter es- 
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pecially has shown himself very strong 
at the bat and heady in base-running, 
while his fielding has been practically 
errorless. He is perhaps the star player. 
Leonard has strengthened the team con- 
siderably by his batting and can general- 
ly be depended upon for a hit when it is 
needed. He is fast on his feet, but a 
poor fielder. For steady fielding none 
have surpassed McCall, who, though 
only a Freshman, has displayed true 
'Varsity ability. 

A serious handicap has been felt in the 
lack of a first-class pitcher. Although 
both Greene and Castle have pitched 
good ball at times they have not develop- 
ed the necessary speed or control. Of 
the two Castle has more victories to his 
credit, but this need not indicate that he 
is a better pitcher, as Greene has been 
defeated numerous times by miserable 
support. For a short period during the 
Bates game Snyder was put in the box 
and was fairly steady, although he re- 
ceived hardly a fair test of his powers. 
Hartford, another Freshman, was at first 
looked upon as a remarkable find after 
pitching a winning game against Lafay- 
ette and Amherst, but soon proved un- 
steady. None of these men can bat or 
field with any sureness; Greene, in par- 
ticular, has made costly errors. 

Stephenson behind the bat has been a 
great disappointment. At the beginning 
of the season his throwing was fairly 
strong and accurate; in the Annapolis 
game especially did he show good speed 
and headwork, but later he weakened 
and finally had to be replaced by Currier. 
Stephenson's base-running has also been 
disappointing, especially in the games 
with Princeton. However, Currier, an- 
other Freshman, is making good as 
catcher. He also bats well. 




P. N. Coburn, Coach. 

At first base, the husky Freshman Ail- 
American guard, Burr, is playing good 
ball. He is built for the place, having 
a broad reach, and being heavy enough 
to hold his base down against a speedy 
runner. However, he is slow at base- 
running, though he occasionally hits 
well. Harvey and Simons at short- 
stop have been on the whole erratic, es- 
pecially the former. In addition to Dex- 
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ter and Currier, in the field, Hellman, 
McCarthy, and Pounds have been given 
successive trials, and with the exception 
of Hellman have proved fairly satisfac- 
tory. The two latter have done well at 
the bat ; especial mention should be made 
of Pounds' home-run and two-bagger in 
the Exeter game. 

It is unfair to criticise too severely 
the year's work, for the team has at 
times played good ball. In the games 
with Pennsylvania and Lafayette, not an 
error was made, though the opposing 
nines played fast ball, and the twirling 
of Castle and Hartford was excellent. 
The first Princeton and the Annapolis 
games revealed unusual strength in hit- 
ting and fielding, but this has been rare. 
A brief summary of the games played so 
far this season will suffice to bear out 
this assertion. 

Of the twenty games whose scores 
are given below, Harvard has won 
eleven. 



April 4. Harvard 

8. Harvard 
14. Harvard 
18. Harvard 
20. Harvard 
25. Harvard 
29. Harvard 

May 2. Harvard 

6. Harvard 

9. Harvard 



9, Vermont 4. 
13, Trinity o. 
5, Trinity 6. 
7, Ran.-Macon 3. 
4, Annapolis 2. 
4, Bates 1. 

1, Dartmouth 3. 

2, Amherst 1. 

2, Holy Cross 4. 
2, Williams 5. 



13- 


Harvard 


4. 


Pennsylvania 1 


H. 


Harvard 


2, 


Andover 3. 


16. 


Harvard 


7> 


Lafayette 1. 


19. 


Harvard 


6, 


Princeton 8. 


23- 


Harvard 


5, 


Brown 6. 


27. 


Harvard 


0, 


Princeton 5. 


30. 


Harvard 


8, 


Exeter 1 . 


2. 


Harvard 


4> 


Cornell 5. 


6. 


Harvard 


1, 


Brown 0. 


9- 


Harvard 


4, 


Penn. 0. 



June 



This makes a total of 71 runs for Har- 
vard against 54 by her opponents. In 
these games, Harvard men made 47 er- 
rors, of which Harvey alone made 14. 
And this loose fielding has always been 
at critical moments: the Princeton, Wil- 
liams, and Dartmouth games were all 
lost on costly errors. 

The question arises: What are Har- 
vard's chances against Yale this year? 
It must be admitted that the Crimson has 
little to boast of so far, even though her 
showing has not been discreditable. For- 
tunately, Yale has not shown much 
strength, and if comparisons count for 
anything, it would seem that the chances 
are about even. Like Harvard, Yale is 
weak in pitchers, and her fielding and 
batting have been ragged. Holy 
Cross, Brown, and Williams have de- 
feated Yale. Andover, on the other 
hand, defeated Harvard but was defeat- 
ed by Yale. But taking everything into 
consideration, it seems that the chances 
are slightly in favor of Harvard. 
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CLASSICAL PLAYS AT HARVARD. 



BY T. E. DABNEY. 



As H. N. Smyth remarks in the 
March number of the Harvard Graduates' 
Magazine, the presentation of ancient 
classical plays at Harvard has become a 
tradition. A tradition that was con- 
ceived in 1876, born in 188 1. To signal- 
ize the completion of Sanders Theatre, 
Professor Goodwin suggested that the 
"Antigone" of Sophocles be given by 
the students in the original Greek. After 
much discussion, however, and consider- 
ation of the enormous difficulties that 
would be met, not unmixed with a cer- 
tain misgiving that even so enlightened 
a gathering as a Boston audience would 
not appreciate the Greek drama, the idea 
was abandoned. 

Only to be revived again in 1880, by 
the brilliant success of the "Agamem- 
non" at Oxford and in London. 
Spurred to emulation, the classical de- 
partment of Harvard decided to present 
the "Oedipus Tyrannis" of Sophocles, 
because it was a masterpiece of the 
classic stage, was typical of so many 
elements in Greek thought and life, and 
lastly, because of the appeal of the plot 
to a modern mind, and its adaptability to 
modern and local conditions. English 
newspapers commented on the "manner 
in which America follows everything 
that is initiated in England" — obviously 
unjust, for the idea was born in America. 
England furnished merely the immediate 
inspiration, just as the stays are the im- 
mediate means of launching a ship, and 
not its building. 



The arrangements for the production 
were undertaken by the professors of the 
Greek Department. Too much cannot be 
said of the great work done by Profes- 
sors W. W. Goodwin, J. W. White, 
Louis Dyer, and the enormous difficulties 
their indefatigable energy sloughed off; 
and all through their arduous undertak- 
ing, they were most ably encouraged by 
Professor Chas. Eliot Norton. Mr. F. D. 
Millet, an authority on Greek dress, su- 
pervised the costuming. The chorus, con- 
sisting of members of the Glee Club, Mr. 
George Riddle, the instructor of elocu- 
tion, drilled, while Professor Paine wrote 
the music. About the magnificent odes 
and chants of the play, he weaved all the 
modern wealth of harmony and instru- 
mentation, — "one of the landmarks in the 
history of musical art," said a critic in 
the Nation. 

For five months there were rehearsals 
three or four times a week; and during 
the six weeks preceding the performance, 
they were daily. Boston was seething 
with excitement; the newspapers teemed 
with accounts of the coming play. 

Eighteen hours ahead of time, a crowd 
gathered in front of the University Store 
to buy tickets that sold for two dollars 
and three dollars each. Speculators 
received five, ten, fifteen dollars; 
and the largest agency in Boston can- 
vassed the streets for tickets at twenty 
dollars apiece. In some instances, more 
was paid. From all over the country, 
requests flooded in for extra perform- 
ances. 
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Sanders Theatre, on Tuesday evening, 
May 15, 1881, held a brilliant assembly. 
In addition to the leading college pro- 
fessors and presidents of America, in 
addition to every one of the Harvard in- 
structors, in addition to the leading mag- 
istrates, leading editors and special cor- 
respondents from all over this country, 
the most eminent literary men of the day 
were there. Emerson was there ; Holmes 
was there; Curtis was there; Howells 
was there; Longfellow was there; and 
others of the goodly crew, too numerous 
to mention. But it was not merely an 
esoteric gathering — not merely an assem- 
bly of brains and moss-backed scholars. 
Every age and condition of mankind was 




F. H. Birch as Leader of the Chorus. 



represented : butterfly society ladies, earn- 
est young men with their burning looks, 
giggling school girls, business men who 
didn't know the difference between Greek 
and Hebrew, un-literates who could not 
appreciate the play as drama, but found 
much to absorb them in its own immedi- 
ate interest. 

The "Oedipus" was presented three 
times; and on May the twentieth, was 
ended this first great Harvard triumph. 

The next classical play given was the 
"Phormio," of Terence, in the original 
Latin, on April 19, 20, 21, of the year 
1894. As will be seen, the night of its 
first production was the anniversary of 
the Concord Fight — in accordance with 
the Roman custom of giving plays oh 
public festivals. The "Phormio" was 
chosen as the most likely of the Teren- 
tian plays to suit a modern audience, and 
as highly illustrative of Reman iife and 
Latin comedy of manners — being typical 
of the new comedy that had its vogue 
from the time of Alexander to 250 B. C. 

Not produced with such significance 
as the "Oedipus," it was from first to 
last a "domestic experiment;" still, its 
success was great. Though a Latin play, 
the "Phormio" is Greek in spirit: the 
scene is in Athens, and the characters are 
Greeks, every one. 

Eighteen men took part in the per- 
formance; and the music was written by 
Professor F. D. Allen. 

The last two scenes from the "Birds" 
of Aristophanes was given on May 8 and 
10, 1 90 1 — some 2,315 years after its first 
performance. To the "Oedipus" the 
"Birds" is a complete contrast: while the 
former is a tragedy, the latter is farce of 
the broadest order — a burlesque of what 
we moderns would call "imperialism," 
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and a certain "expansion" expedition to 
secure the Athenian supremacy over the 
Greek world. 

The "Birds" was presented in the 
Fogg Art Museum, and its success was 
also unqualified. Though every word 
spoken was Greek, the actors were so 
skilful that the audience — even those who 
couldn't tell Greek from the barking of 
a dog — could feel the humor, and appre- 
ciate the farcical situations. 

Merely to hear the music, which was 
written by Professor John Knowles 
Paine, many people came. What a tri- 
umph the music was, everybody knows, 
for it is included in the repertoire of 
the leading orchestras today. The swing- 
ing uplift of the rhythm was perfectly 
in harmony with the sonorous Greek 
words. There were two choruses: one, 
the regular Greek chorus, composed of 
sixteen members of the Glee Club, wear- 
ing bird-like helmets, and the other a 
supplementary chorus of almost the 
same size, composed of graduate stu- 
dents, who sat about Professor Paine as 
he played the accompaniment on the pi- 
ano. 

Professors Wright, Moore, White, 
Gulick, and Mr. Winter directed the pro- 
duction. 

The classical plays produced so far 
have been given under most unclassical 
conditions. As is well known, the 
Greek theatre was in the open air, 
without a roof; the scenery was repre- 
sented by a permanent stone building, 
and when necessary to the understand- 
ing of the lines, the actors pointed to 
the natural scenery. Of course, the 
Greek theatre could not be simulated in 
Sanders and Fogg; but now that the 
Stadium has been built, it will be pos- 




A. S. A. Brady as Cassandra. 

sible to give the "Agamemnon" on June 
1 6 and 19 under almost similar condi- 
tions as when it was produced almost 
2400 years ago. So much has been said 
about the "Agamemnon" on the literary 
and artistic side ; the public is so glutted 
with descriptions of the play, and ref- 
erences to the cast, and other details 
rubbed in ad nauseam, that it seems 
better in this article to stress the almost- 
classic conditions under which it will be 
given. 

Owing to its size, the Stadium has 
presented many difficulties; but they 
have all been surmounted by Professor 
Warren. In shape, the Greek theatre is 
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P. H. Noyes as Agamemnon. 

a dropsical crescent, containing a circle 
— the orchestra, place for the chorus; 
while tangent to the circle and facing 
the crescent auditorium are the "skene," 
or stage buildings with a space for the 
actors. Now, the theatre at Oropus, on 
which Professor Warren models his 
plans, is only eighty feet across at the 
widest place, while the Stadium is two 
hundred and thirty. This difficulty has 
been surmounted in the following man- 
ner. The "skene/' which will represent 
the palace of Agamemnon at Argos, will 
be a hundred and thirty feet long, dec- 
orated with engaged Doric columns, en- 
tabulatured, and in the centre a portico 



with four free-standing columns. The 
"skene" will be about fifteen feet deep, 
and contain rooms for the actors to dress 
in. From the slightly projecting ends on 
either side of the "skene" a wooden wall, 
fifty feet long, will run to the Stadium, 
its object being merely to relieve the 
blank space. In front of the "skene" 
and nestling in the apse, will be a circle 
marked off by chalk, in which will take 
place singing and dancing. The altar 
to Dionysus, in the centre of this or- 
chestra, has had to be exaggerated to 
be on a scale with existing conditions; 
beneath it, will be stationed four musi- 
cians and a prompter — quite an unclas- 
sic figure by the way — while on top, a 
dummy pipe-player will simulate the 
Greek accompaniment. 

But while the Stadium furnishes a 
much larger "stage" than the Greek the- 
atre, the equilibrium is more than re- 
stored by the Greek auditorium. In the 
theatre at Athens, there were thirteen 
sections ; here, there are nine. The thirty- 
one tiers of seats at the Stadium could 
be tucked away, so to speak, in the audi- 
torium vest pocket of the Athenian sev- 
enty-eight. And contrast the Stadium 
seating capacity of six thousand, with 
the Greek seventeen thousand ! 

There will be a slight departure from 
the classic condition in acting. The 
tragic cothurus and the masks will not 
be worn. The former, because our un- 
skilled actors would be at a greater dis- 
advantage than if they were learning to 
walk on stilts; the latter, because the 
masks that Aeschylus meant to excite 
pity, terror, etc., would have quite an 
opposite effect on a modern audience, 
susceptible as it is to the burlesque in 
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even the most sacred things. Besides, 
the classic masks contained megaphonic 
appliances to make the voice carry; but 
the size of the Stadium obviates this 
necessity. 

A dozen words more. About the mus- 
ic — the only original thing in the per- 
formance. There are three methods pos- 
sible : elaborate modern incidental music, 
like Mendelssohn's music for "Midsum- 
mer Night's Dream;" music in direct 
imitation of the Greek, or what we know 
of it ; or else, the mean between the two 
— modern in form and melodic charac- 
ter but suggesting the old. This latter 
method, Mr. John Ellerton Lodge has 
chosen. Most happily, we think. To a 
modern audience, the wild, cacophan- 
ous Greek music would be unendurable. 
The Greek choral odes were always sung 
in unison ; each musical note corresponded 
to each syllable of the sung words; the 
metre regulated the time. Reared as we 
are to entirely different traditions, this 
would be exceedingly monotonous. On 
the other hand, Mr. Lodge has not made 
his music as elaborate as Professor 
Paine's: to stick to the Greek music so 
far as it would not become monotonous 
has been his aim. Only in the proces- 
sional song does he retain the unison 
method. Instead of the flute or harp, 
which was usual in ancient times, there 
will be three clarinets and one bassoon 
— and a dummy flute player, as above 
mentioned. Besides frequent chorals, 
there will be a vocal duet between Cly- 
taemnestra and the leader of the chorus. 

The general committee supervising the 
production consists of Professors H. W. 
Smyth, C. B. Gulick and W. F. Harris. 
The committee on music consists of Pro- 
fessors Gulick, Morgan and Howard. 




H. S. Wyndham-Gittens as Clytsemnestra. 

Mr. B. G. Willard, instructor in public 
speaking has trained the chorus which 
consists of members of the Glee Club. 
Mr. Willard and Mr. George Riddle as- 
sisted by Mr. A. S. Hills, have had 
charge of the dramatic action and elo- 
cutionary effects. W. W. Goodwin, Pro- 
fessor of Greek literature, emeritus, who 
has for years made a special study of the 
"Agamemnon," has prepared a libretto 
of the play, giving both the Greek text 
and the English translation. The color 
schemes of the costumes and scenery is 
under the direction of Mr. Joseph Lin- 
don Smith, the well known artist and 
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student of Greek painting. His designs 
are based on his study of the famous 
sarcophagus of Alexander at Constanti- 
nople. 

Parts were assigned last June, and 
ever since November rehearsals have 
been going on steadily. In addition to 
the numerous supernumaries — attend- 
ants, captives, body-guards, etc. — the 
spectacular effect will be heightened by 
two chariots drawn by small cream-col- 



ored Norwegian horses with hogged 
manes, closely resembling the horses of 
the Greeks. 

The cast is as follows: — 



P. H. Notes, '06 
A. S. A. Brady, '08 



AGAMEMNON, 

CASSANDRA, 

CLYT.EMNESTRA, 

H. S. Wyndham-Gittens, L. S. S., '06 
HERALD, D. Gardiner, '07 

WGISTHUS, A. L. Benshimol, '07 

WATCHMAN, M. C. Clapp, '07 

LEADER OF THE CHORUS, F. H. Birch, 2L 




RESUME FOR 1905-1906. 



BY H. A. MUMMA. 



A resume of this year's intercollegiate 
activities in which Harvard takes part, 
cannot be complete, because the season 
for two of the major sports will not be 
ended when this article appears. Still, 
a review of the year to date will be in- 
teresting as showing how far Harvard 
has been successful. 

The football season started very bril- 
liantly, and because of the signal victor- 
ies over West Point, Brown, and the In- 



dians, it was thought we had a cham- 
pionship eleven. But the week previous 
to the Pennsylvania game, the team took 
a slump and lost by a score of 12-6. 
The tie game of 6-6 played with Dart- 
mouth showed much improvement, how- 
ever ; and for the final contest with Yale, 
Harvard put forth a team of amazingly 
unexpected strength. That game will 
always be remembered as the best of re- 
cent years. A defeat by a score of 6-0 
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was such only in name; and had it not 
been for an unfortunate fumble made 
in the last five minutes of play, 
probably no score would have been 
made. Captain Hurley was unable to 
play in the game because of illness. 
In view of the great change made in the 
coaching system, and the employment of 
sensible methods, the football season was 
on the whole successful, and was indica- 
tive of greater progress to be made ne*t 
year under Captain Foster. 

In basketball, Harvard was also fairly 
successful. During the first half of the 
season every game was won: two vic- 
tories over Princeton, one over Cor- 
nell, and another over Yale. The first 
defeat was by Pennsylvania by a score 
of 24-13, and later the team was twice 
defeated by Columbia by scores of 17 — 
13 and 22 — 17. Harvard won a second 
time, though, from Cornell and Yale, 
and thus finished third in the intercol- 
legiate league. 

The hockey season was a splendid suc- 
cess. Harvard did not suffer a single 
defeat. The team won from Columbia, 
Princeton, and Brown, and finally com- 
pleted the season by defeating Yale by 
a score of 4-3, thus winning the inter- 
collegiate championship, and obtaining 
permanent possession of the cup. A more 
unqualified success could not be desired. 

In debating, Harvard won from Yale, 
but lost to Princeton. The vear witness- 



ed the placing of Harvard's debating sys- 
tem upon a firmer and better organized 
basis than ever before. 

The lacross team also had a success- 
ful season, but lost the intercollegiate 
championship to Cornell by a score of 
1-0. 

Harvard had its usual success in ten- 
nis, and defeated Yale by a score of y-2. 

On the track, Harvard this year won 
a signal victory. Dartmouth was de- 
feated ioi — 16, and in the Dual Meet, 
Yale was defeated by 57>4~46^. In 
the intercollegiates, Harvard finished 
third, but the main object of the season, 
a victory over Yale, was accomplished. 
This success was due in great measure to 
a change in coaches. 

The baseball team has won from 
Pennsylvania, but has been twice de- 
feated by Princeton, and also by Brown, 
Dartmouth, Williams, Holy Cross and 
Cornell. Owing to the fact that half of 
the team is composed of freshmen, the 
playing has often been erratic ; but with 
a month's more practice, a well-devel- 
oped team may be rounded out for the 
Yale games. 

The crew has also been defeated by 
Cornell; but in view of the far better 
showing made this year over last against 
Cornell, and the fact that last year's 
crew barely lost to Yale, it seems that a 
victory over Yale is not improbable on 
June 28. The end of the year may 
bring several surprises. 




W. F. REID, Jr. 
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SOCIAL SERVICE AS A PROFESSION. 



BY JEFFREY R. BRACKETT. 

Director of the School for Social Workers, Maintained by Simmons College and 
Harvard University, Boston. 



In my desk is a parcel of letters, which 
is steadily growing larger. The letters 
are requests from heads of institutions 
and agencies in many places, asking if 
I can recommend young men and women 
to fill positions in social work. The kind 
of work varies greatly. A few requests 
are for temporary workers, such as 
teachers or leaders in summer schools 
and playgrounds. Most of them are for 
permanent work in societies for organiz- 
ing charity, child saving, or social settle- 
ments. A few are from associations 
which touch civics in unusual and inter- 
esting ways. The positions offered are 
generally subordinate ones, but some- 
times head workers are wanted. These 
letters come to me because I am director 
of a school for social workers. Most of 
them cannot be answered helpfully. If 
we turn to the Employment Exchange, 
which is maintained in New York by the 
Charity Organization Society, in connec- 
tion with the publication "Charities and 
the Commons," we shall find the same 
story, only a longer one. In a recent 
statement, entitled "Room at the Top," 
we read, "Opportunities for entering so- 
cial work have increased phenominally 
in the last five years." Only about one- 
half of the applications to this Exchange 
can be filled. Doubtless we shall get the 
same word from Chicago and other large 
cities. Some of the applications would 



be found to be duplications, but, after 
all allowance for that, the condition cer- 
tainly exists of greater demand than sup- 
ply of good workers in social service. 

There are more applications for 
women than for men, yet men are fre- 
quently asked for. Why more men do 
not take up social work as a calling is 
an interesting question. I venture sev- 
eral suggestions in answer. My first is 
that social work is not, as yet, generally 
thought of as a profession. That we are 
at the beginning of such a calling, how- 
ever, no one can doubt who has been 
privileged to take part in the National 
Conference of Charities and Correction 
which has just held its thirty-third ses- 
sion in Philadelphia. ;The leaders in 
that National Conference are men and 
women who stand for thoughtful, pur- 
poseful service in that particular field, 
with the qualities of head which makes 
work scientific, with the qualities of 
heart which makes an occupation a call- 
ing. Yet a general recognition of such 
a calling is only beginning to be. 

Another reason why more of our 
young people of ability do not enter so- 
cial work is a misunderstanding of its 
scope and possibilities. There is per- 
haps a common notion that it means 
merely intelligent care of persons who, 
in one way or another, are defective; 
that it is a work, therefore, largely for 
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the rather helpless and hopeless. We 
need to make clear in our own minds 
and the minds of others the real signifi- 
cance, the possibilities of true social 
work. Such work is not merely caring 
for this or that needy person, or any 
number of needy persons, widely as we 
may interpret the word needy. It is 
also the effective use of all possible 
forces in legislation, administration and 
general measures for education, with the 
end of doing away with the ills that op- 
press many, of bringing opportunities to 
many. It is the application of methods 
of science to the forces of charity, 
neighborliness and civic responsibility. 
It involves a work of statesmanship in 
aim and method. Such conceptions of 
social work should appeal to the best 
young men and women. 

Some young men and women, serious- 
ly needed in such service, are doubtless 
kept from entering it because of the 
small salaries. It is true that the 
pay of social workers is not what 
it should be. That it is small for 
beginners is not an exceptional situa- 
tion. Young doctors and young lawyers 
do not expect large pay in the first few 
years out of the medical or law school. 
They expect to give much in return for 
the experience which they get. But the 
young doctor and lawyer of good parts 
looks forward to the possibility of earn- 
ing enough to support a family comfort- 
ably within a reasonable time. In social 
work there are some places with fairly 
adequate salaries, but they are few com- 
paratively. This situation is serious, 
much to be regretted. Yet some of us 
believe that young men and women of 
ability may well enter this field of social 
service as a calling, just as the ministry 



or teaching in our higher educational in- 
stitutions are being entered. 

Bishop Lawrence, of the Episcopal Di- 
ocese of Massachusetts, has recently 
spoken on the subject of salaries of min- 
isters in his diocese. He tells us that 
seven ministers receive a salary of four 
thousand dollars and over, that six re- 
ceive from three to four thousand, that 
twenty-seven receive from two thousand 
to three thousand, and that one hundred 
and seventeen receive less than two thou- 
sand dollars. And he states his earnest 
conviction that people of this country, 
even in the most cultured communities, 
have not begun to realize the final econo- 
my in paying their spiritual leaders or 
their school teachers such salaries as will 
give the best efficiency. In the Outlook 
for May 19, President Pritchett, of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching, states that three hun- 
dred and twenty-seven colleges and uni- 
versities in this country employ six thou- 
sand, two hundred and seven permanent 
members of their faculties, not tempor- 
ary instructors, at an average pay of fif- 
teen hundred and fifty dollars a year. 
The Employment Exchange of the New 
York Charity Organization Society says 
that in several instances the past year, 
there has been difficulty in supplying the 
man or woman especially fitted to meet 
the particular requirements of places in 
social work paying from one thousand to 
three thousand dollars. Two years ago 
I ascertained the salaries paid the chief 
salaried officials in leading charitable 
agencies, maintained mostly by general 
subscription, in twenty-five of our larg- 
est cities. Seven received three thou- 
sand to five thousand dollars; five, about 
twentv-five hundred dollars; six, fifteen 
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hundred to eighteen hundred dollars. 
The subject was treated in my address 
as president of the National Conference 
of Charities and Correction, on The 
Worker: Purpose and Preparation, pub- 
lished in the Conference Proceedings, 
1904. 

At the National Conference of Chari- 
ties in 1897, one of our leaders, in mak- 
ing a plea for training schools for social 
workers, said, "We can never acquire a 
professional standard until we have the 
school. ,, The payment of more adequate 
salaries in this field can come only by 
the gradual education of public opinion 
to the conviction that the best can only 
be done by able service, that the raising 
of money for administration in social 
work is not begging, that payment for 
constant, thoughtful service is payment 
for fulfilling a necessary part of the com- 
munity's responsibility. Such education 
of public opinion, if done for little pay, 
is in part a missionary work. It is a 
great one, however, inasmuch as the 
scope and possibilities of social service 
are great. 

In the earnest belief in the possibili- 
ties of social service and the need of 



more trained workers for it, special 
schools have been established in the last 
few years in London, Liverpool, New 
York, Chicago and Boston. So far, in 
their beginning, they are naturally used 
only by a few. The preparation for ef- 
fective social work will be largely, of 
course, in observation and experience, in 
purposeful and thoughtful living. But 
these schools help young men and women 
to economize truly in preparation. The 
aim is to give a bird's-eye view of the 
whole field; also to teach some of the 
technique of dealing with needy persons 
and of neighborhood work; and to 
give an abiding conviction of the in- 
ter-dependence of such technique and 
the more general methods for neighbor- 
hood and civic work. These schools 
combine study of books with the experi- 
ence which is gotten from very experi- 
enced workers, and with practical work 
of the students themselves with selected 
agencies. 

Very interesting and significant is the 
beginning of recognition of a new pro- 
fession. Let us take cowrage to teach 
and preach the value and dignity of the 
calling of this social service. 



THE YEAR IN TENNIS. 



BY H. O. TILTON. 



The Dual Tennis Meet concluded, as 
far as the 'Varsity team is concerned, 
one of the most successful seasons for 
some years. The last two years have 
seen a rapidly increasing interest in the 
game, and although many new courts 
have been opened on Jarvis Field condi- 



tions are still somewhat crowded, neces- 
sitating the development of new grounds, 
especially since the addition to the Law 
School destroys nearly ten courts on 
Holmes Field laid out within the last five 
years. This popularity of tennis should 
be carefully provided for, since it not 
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only brings out excellent material for 
'Varsity teams but gives to a large num- 
ber of students many short hours of 
healthful recreation. Tennis is one of 
the few individual games at Harvard 
which can be easily learned by any who 
care to devote to it even a few hours 
each week. Owing to the absence of a 
good up-to-date gymnasium with swim- 
ming-pool facilities, tennis is an impor- 
tant factor in promoting physical devel- 
opment during two-thirds of the year. 
The more exclusive use of the courts by 
university instructors and students has 
been advocated with good reason, yet 
when not being so used they are still 
often open to outsiders. Furthermore, 
it is but just to the many patrons of the 
game that more of the profits realized by 
the Tennis Association should go toward 
the proper maintenance of the present 
courts and toward meeting the expense 
of new grounds which are now so much 
needed. One improvement of this spring 
has been the daily sprinkling of the 
courts, doing away, for the most part, 
with the dust which has often been some- 
what distressing in the past. 

The fall games of 1905 brought for- 
ward a new championship winner in the 
person of N. W. Niles, '09, whose bril- 
liant play since the interscholastic games 
in which he took part before entering 
the University has been deservedly ad- 
mired. 

The spring games for the trying out 
of class and 'Varsity teams also furnish- 
ed surprises and brought out excellent 
material, the new men taken to the 'Var- 
sity team being N. W. Niles, '09, J. M. 
Morse, '07, S. W. Howland, 2L, and S. 
A. Eiseman, '07. 

At New Haven, on Saturday, May 26, 
the University Tennis Team won its 



thirteenth dual match with Yale. Al- 
though Captain R. N. Smither, '06 and 
F. J. Sulloway, 3L, the University cham- 
pion of 1904, were the only members of 
the team remaining over from last year, 
the new men showed up so well that the 
University Team was much the superior, 
winning seven of the nine matches. The 
individual playing of the team in the sin- 
gle matches was well proven, nearly all 
being won with ease. Indeed, by win- 
ning five of the six matches in the sin- 
gles enough points were scored to place 
the outcome of the contest beyond doubt. 

On the Yale team were Captain Wells, 
Behr and Spaulding of the 1905 team, 
and Dolbeare, Partridge and Marens as 
new men. This team was considered 
one of the strongest that has ever played 
against Harvard, having defeated Col- 
umbia by the score of 9 — o. This fact 
made all the more decisive the defeat 
inflicted by Harvard on May 26. 

Niles, the new University champion 
in the fall tournament, played the most 
brilliant game against Behr of Yale, win- 
ning by his steady drives and faultless 
break service. Captain Marcus of Yale 
was defeated in both singles and doubles ; 
in the former by S. W. Howland, 2L; 
and in the latter with Dolbeare by How- 
land and Eiseman. The score in the 
doubles was very close, however, three 
sets being played 4 — 6, 9 — 7, 6 — 4. 
Both Captain Smither and J. M. Morse 
easily defeated their opponents in the 
singles but were beaten in the doubles. 

Although the former tennis cham- 
pion, F. J. Sulloway, will undoubtedly 
be missed, four of the six members of 
the University team will be eligible to 
play next year, and the team should win 
another easy victory. 
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BILLY THE POSTMAN- 



A new postman on the yard route? 
Billy tells us that the change is to come 
soon, probably next year, and those of 
us who are coming back to room in Yard 
dormitories feel vaguely that if Billy is 
to have a successor, we may receive 
fewer dainty missives in feminine hand- 
writing, and more bills and ominous 
calls to the College office. Particularly, 
bills. Until a new carrier has been 
well broken in, we would be flooded 
with impertinent suggestions for settle- 
ment from tailors, stationers, cafes and 
other insignificant Cambridge establish- 
ments. Billy has long since learned to 
treat bills with the contempt they de- 
serve; and as to College office calls, we 
hesitate to think of their being delivered 
by a green postman without tact. 

Yet Billy seems pretty well deter- 
mined to leave. We have heard his 
carefully computed estimate of the miles 
of stairs which make up his daily trav- 
els. We have agreed with him that his 
work is "no graft," but after all, we're 
not entirely convinced that we can spare 
him. 

In June, 1874, he made his first cir- 
cuit of the Yard, and since that time he 
has delivered letters (occasionally bills 
and office calls) to the men of thirty- 
three classes. Two silver service stars 
upon his arms bear faithful witness to 
the proud record of unremitted service. 
During this time he has seen new build- 
ings added, as Sever, Fogg, the new lec- 
ture hall, Brooks House, and later Rob- 
inson and Emerson. 
How Billy came to be on the route is 



most clearly told by a sketch of his life. 

Billy the Postman, or, to give him his 
right name, Theodore Parmelee Pren- 
tice, was born in Hartford, Conn., in 
October, 1846. Since the age of two, 
he has lived in Cambridge. After a 
school education, he learned the print- 
ing trade at the University Press. In 
the autumn of '64, however, news of his 
father's capture by the Confederates 
made him resolve to enter the Union 
navy, and here he served faithfully for 
ten years. He is, therefore, rather 
unique in the distinction of being at 
once a veteran and the son of a veteran. 

He first saw active service on the 
United States steamship "Connecticut," 
Captain Boggs, a converted side-wheel 
wooden merchantman. This was or- 
dered to the West Indies, and at Aspin- 
wall they received the sad tidings of 
Lincoln's death. Putting on a mourn- 
ing coat of black, the vessel proceeded 
north to Havana, where later the Union 
fleet joined them and they bottled up 
the Confederate ram, Stonewall Jack- 
son, in the harbor until the end of the 
war. 

At the close of the Rebellion, under 
Admiral Farragut, Billy went on a Eu- 
ropean cruise, touching at all the im- 
portant coast cities from St. Petersburg 
to Constantinople, visiting as well the 
Black Sea, the Holy Land and the west 
coast of Africa. In the summer of 1868 
he was transferred to the store-ship 
"Guard" to come home, and arrived in 
New York in October of the same year. 
In 1869 he reenlisted, and during the 
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"Billy" crossing the gutter between the entries of Weld Hall. 



following five years served as ship's 
printer, and later as nurse. In Febru- 
ary, 1874, he took his discharge at Nor- 
folk and came at once to Cambridge. 
In March he entered the Post-office, and 
in June was given the Yard route. He 
has kept it ever since. 

How did Billy get his name? He 
himself is not positive, but offers a pos- 
sible explanation. Both his immediate 
predecessors bore the name of William, 
so it seems quite likely that the appella- 
tion was passed down to him with the 
uniform he assumed. At any rate, for 
over thirty-two years the name has 
clung to him. 

So close in touch to the fellows has 
Billy come during the thirty-one years 
he has been about the Yard, that Har- 



vard men have honored him in various 
ways. As long ago as 1878, the Hasty 
Pudding Club made him a member, as 
did also the Institute and the D. K. E. 
In 1894 he was elected to the Pi Eta, 
and more recently, to the Delta Upsilon. 
In the plays given by each of these or- 
ganizations, at one time or another, 
Billy has had some part. 

Mr. Prentice comes of a family of 
Congregational ministers, and belongs 
himself to the First Cambridge Baptist 
Church. He is, as well, an active mem- 
ber of Post 56, G. A. R., and formerly 
was Post Captain of the S. S. Sleeper 
Camp of the Sons of Veterans. Re- 
cently he joined the Kearsarge Naval 
Veteran Association and also the Mas- 
sachusetts Army Nurses Association of 
the Civil War. 
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THE SENIOR PICNIC 



Promptly at 8.30 on the morning of 
June 1, as the sun was pouring into the 
Yard with a June brilliancy and warmth, 
about two hundred loyal seniors formed 
in front of Holworthy ready for their 
annual spree at Nantasket Point. "Old 
clothes, bats, balls and gloves," read the 
Crimson notice. So with Heinrich's 
band setting the pace, and with Grant, 
Preston and Emerson leading off, the 
whole crew of would-be ball-players and 
clam-eaters fell into line and danced and 
skipped before the bulging eyes of long 
rows of washed-out "grinds," who 
would thrive on the second-hand air 
brought back from the shore by the pic- 
nickers. Each man was labeled with a 
green placard, furnished by the picnic 
committee, and giving his proper status 
for the day. There were bunches of 
"married men," "bachelors," "bats," 
"bums," "grinds," "Red Cross men" and 
"babies." The signs, however, were not 
for class distinctions; on the contrary, 
every "bat" tried to shake hands with 
every "bum," every "baby" "got next" 
to every "grind," while the "married 
men" and "bachelors" and "Red Cross 
Men" mingled in a yeoman-like fashion. 

Special cars were waiting for the men 
in Harvard Square, and landed the 
rough-and-ready lot safely on board the 
good ship, "Philadelphia," which had 
just completed repairs required after 
1905 abandoned it last year. Each man 
was furnished with a tin cup for handy 
use of the barrel of "suds," and during 
the sail to the Point the "amber" flowed 



merrily to the tunes of Brother Hein- 
rich. Heinrich has served seniors well 
for at least two years, and let us hope 
that 1907 next year will flow down the 
bay to his tunes. 

A liberal education is not complete 
without a visit to Nantasket Point. Its 
attractions on this gala day were one 
good ball field; item: one lemonade 
counter; item: one African dodger; 
item: one "shute the chutes"; item: one 
clam dinner; and item: one ocean. 

"Shute the chutes" and baseball occu- 
pied the time of most of the men during 
the morning, while Brother Heinrich 
and his group of holy blowers emitted 
tunes from the pavillion. 

When dinner was called, the crowd 
of husky, sunburnt seniors rushed to the 
benches in the pavillion much the same 
way in which men do not rush to Me- 
morial after a lecture in the sulphurized 
Dane Hall. The clams and lobsters 
were a long time arriving. Meanwhile, 
Ware tried to lead the band, and "got 
the hook." Brown-bread and soft 
drinks furnished our table of contents 
until the lobsters and clams appeared. 

After dinner there was a session on 
the ball field, between the "married 
men" and "bachelors." The "bachelors" 
would have undoubtedly won out had 
not the "married men," with an adverse 
score of 101-2, set their opponent's first 
base man on fire with a bunch of fire- 
crackers. The "married men" used in 
all thirty-two men, and the only hit they 
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made was in trying to play the game at 
all. . 

The grandest event of the day, how- 
ever, was the great wash in the wet 
ocean. The water was cold to begin 
with, but when about a hundred Har- 
vard men jumped in, the neighboring 
fish shivered and left home. By very 
good luck, bathing suits were left at 
home, so each man got primaevally wet. 

At about four o'clock, the whistle of 
the old "Philadelphia" called men back 
to the "amber" and Cambridge. It took 



a long while for some men to wake up 
from their siestas under the , old maple 
trees, but finally the fold was complete, 
and the ancient ship was once more 
abandoned to the crew and the sea. 

The interest of the return trip was the 
really clever vaudeville performance of 
Walter Weeks, who went through his 
repertoire "unhooked." At about six 
o'clock, we aroused the loafers around 
Foster's Wharf with three long cheers 
for "six," and found our own way back 
to the yard after the sun had left it. 



THE CREW* 



BY G. C. TOVVNSEND. 



The chances of the Harvard varsity 
eight of a victory over Yale on the four- 
mile course on the Thames this year 
were greatly diminished by the loss of 
Phil Flint, 'o6, after the Cornell race, 
and but a little more than three weeks 
before the race with Yale. Flint was 
declared ineligible to row against Yale 
because he was not a senior according 
to the College books, though he had en- 
tered College as a member of the class 
of 1906. Flint had always done the re- 
quired amount of College work and had 
done satisfactory work in all his 
courses. His ineligibility was, there- 
fore, particularly hard to bear, because 
it was entirely undeserved. 

Flint entered College with some en- 
trance conditions. In his freshman year 
he took studies to remove these condi- 
tions. The result of this was that when 
he came to his senior year he lacked a 



half a course of the necessary number 
to be promoted to the senior class. By 
taking six courses, he would earn his 
degree this spring with his class. 
Though he was a bona-fide student in 
really excellent standing, Flint was 
thrown out of the varsity boat, and the 
crew seriously hurt. . 

Corlett was at first tried at bow, but 
it was found that he did not fit in very 
well. Consequently, Tappan was shift- 
ed from three to bow, and the problem 
for the coach was to find a new three. 
Emmons and Morgan were the men 
tried out for this place. Emmons was 
tall and accustomed to row on the star- 
board side of the shell. Morgan was 
short and powerful, but had been strok- 
ing the second eight and first varsity 
four. Emmons was slow, however, and 
it was thought that Morgan would last 
the four-mile race better than Emmons. 
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Morgan was, therefore, given the seat. 
This upset the crew seriously. The 
showing made in the Cornell race, while 
not brilliant, had been such as to war- 
rant the belief that Harvard had a com- 
paratively fast crew. With Morgan at 
three and Tappan at bow, what the 
crew can do in a four-mile race is en- 
tirely a matter of guesswork. 

The crew has plenty of power in it, 
however, and two weeks of hard driv- 
ing coaching should get the eight into 
such shape that Yale will have to pull 
a better race than last year to win the 
big event. 

The varsity four oar was a very un- 
certain proposition after the shake-up in 
the varsity eight. Morgan was counted 
upon to stroke this boat, but that lot 
fell to Ball, who, though not so power- 
ful an oar as Morgan, was cleaner, and 
possibly a better man for a four oar 



than Morgan. Emmons at three, Rich- 
ards 2, Gill bow, and Arnold cox., is 
the probable order of the crew behind 
the stroke. 

The freshman eight of 1909 is one of 
the very best freshman boats that Plar- 
vard has ever turned out. Every man 
in the boat is big and strong. In fact, 
in point of physique, the eight looks 
more like a varsity crew than a fresh- 
man. They are rowing well together 
under Wray, and should win their event 
without doubt. 

The last order of the varsity 'eight 
follows: Captain Filley stroke, Newhall 
seven, Bacon six, Richardson five, Glass 
four, Morgan three, Fish two, Tappan 
bow, Blagden cox. 

The order of the freshman eight: 
Cutler stroke, Rackerman seven, Lunt 
six, Faulkner five, Mulligan four, Sev- 
erance three, Crandall two, Kennard 
bow, and Wise stroke. 
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THE BALKAN TRAIL. 



The Balkan Trail. By Frederick 
Moore. The Macmillan Company. 
New York. Smith, Elder & Com- 
pany. London. 1906. 
An intensely interesting book of trav- 
els in the Balkans has been written by 
Frederick Moore, a man from New Or- 
leans, who is now at Harvard, doing 
special work. The title of the book, 
"The Balkan Trail," is admirably de- 
scriptive of the narrative. It is a strong 
story of hard trails on mean roads. It 
is first a tale of the author's own expe- 
riences as special correspondent of The 
Times (London), which he served for 
two fighting seasons, as the term goes, 
Twice the melting of the snows found 
him in the mountains of Macedonia, 
watching the brigand insurgents, with 



their dynamite, and tracking the Turks 
to scenes of massacre — often hazardous 
work, for the foreign correspondent was 
never wanted. His zigzag trail through 
the rebellious Christian province is the 
central theme of the story, but a strong 
light is thrown on the romantic char- 
acters of the contestants, both religious 
fanatics of the Crusade order, neither 
of whom take prisoners. 

Mr. Moore encountered Sandansky, 
leader of the insurgent band which cap- 
tured Miss Stone, and gives the 
brigand's story of the affair. "Sandan- 
sky asked fondly after Miss Stone," ac- 
cording to the book, "and said that the 
revolutionists were most grateful to the 
American people for paying them 
$68,000, all of which was devoted to 




Illustration from "The Balkan Trail." 
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the purchase of arms and dynamite now 
being used against the Turks." 

The book is timely; it tells the story 
of Southeastern Europe to-day, and ex- 
plains the strange condition of affairs 
which has long threatened the peace of 



Europe, and promises to continue till 
the Turk returns to Asia, whence he 
came. The illustrations are of a high 
order, from photographs taken by the 
author, sometimes under dangerous cir- 
cumstances. 
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GAUDEAMUS IGITUR. 

While the friends of the seniors are 
congratulating them upon the comple- 
tion of their college work, no one but 
a Harvard man can appreciate the full 
justice of such congratulations. There 
is no doubt but that during their fresh- 
man or sophomore years many Harvard 
men have severely questioned whether 
they have done most wisely in choosing 
such a big institution as this. Such men 
have often felt the oppressive weight of 
numbers here at Harvard, even as a 
stranger does in a large city whose life 
he cannot seem to comprehend. But as 
the junior year creeps along, deepening 
the ties between classmates, and enlarg- 
ing the appreciation of men, they grow 
more accustomed and reconciled to the 
vast and varied life of the University. 



Then in the senior year, when men feel 
at home where they had once felt 
strange, and bind their friends to them 
"with hoops of steel," their final judg- 
ment is one of deep satisfaction. For 
the)- feel that the heterogeneity, the in- 
dividualism, and the almost cold immen- 
sity of Harvard, is kind to them in the 
long run. It has called forth a cosmo- 
politan spirit, and deepened their self- 
reliance, so that they meet the world as 
men having lived in the world. They 
are thankful to their alma mater for 
having evoked that large-mindedness, 
without which the world can never be 
to them a home. They are thankful for 
having seen an ideal to which they must 
grow. Admitting all the alleged bene- 
fits of a small college, in one respect at 
least it falls short of giving a man the 
best training: it cannot, by its very na- 
ture, instill the cosmopolitan spirit; its 
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immediate graduates have yet to be in- 
troduced to the world. But men who 
have spent four years at Harvard, feel 
that they have already met and con- 
tended with a world, and the compre- 
hensive attitude derived from that ex- 
perience is not the least of the reasons 
for which Harvard men rejoice. 



The Illustrated has completed an- 
other year on the periphery of college 
life. We are pleased to announce, how- 
ever, that we have chosen competent 
undertakers for the work of next year, 
and we trust that our present subscrib- 
ers who shall return to college another 
vear will desire to renew their subscrip- 



tions. The Editor-in-Chief for next 
year will be Mr. Ralph W. Smiley, '07, 
and the business manager, Mr. Percy G. 
Lamson, '07. The Illustrated has a 
purpose, and if it can adequately fulfill 
that purpose, there is room for it in the 
University. The aim of The Illustrat- 
ed is to print timely, illustrated articles 
on subjects relating to college life. If 
successful the paper will be valuable to 
the college public as giving a record of 
student affairs, and it will be valuable 
to its managers as giving them an in- 
centive to take a wide interest in Uni- 
versity life. It is therefore hoped that 
when the call is made for candidates 
next autumn, men with ability for writ- 
ing will respond. 
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BROAMKr CM.TWEIITV'SCCMO ST. 

NOW YORK. 

SACK SUITS of Gltn Urquhardt 
Plaid*. Lord Lovat Tweeds, Gun 
Club Lhtohs, Etc. 



FLANNELS and TROPICAL 
WORSTEDS for warm weatHer, 
cool and inexpensive. 



NOVELTIES IN ENGLISH AND 

AMERICAN STRAW AND 

rULT HATS. 



HIGH and LOW SHOES for outing 
or general 'wear. 



TrunKs, Valises. Fitted Bags* 

Luncheon BasKets. 

Complete Camping Outfits. 

•Y«o> Catalogue with Jinm platm llluttra* 
tlons mailed on rmqumst. 



A u g u s t 

1320 MMBBMchaaetts Aye. 

New College Hot 

Neckwear 50c. to $3.0O. 

New Shirts $1.50 and up. 

Every requisite for 

evening wear. 
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1320 MMMBMchusetta Ay. 
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It's a FOWLS' 

That's all you 
need to know about 
a glove 



COES & YOUNG 

School Street Soot Shop 

Originators 

of Style 

for 

College Shoes 



20 School St. 



Boston 



SHIRTINGS 

All the Newest Ideas for 

Men's Negligee and Summer 

Wear in 

SHIRTS 

Made from English, Scotch 

and French Fabrics. Private 

Designs. 

Business and Dress Shirts* 

II.M, I2.M, UM, UM 
I5.M aaa Upward. 

All made in our own workrooms. 

Conittlt as to kaaw the LINEN, the 

CRAVAT aaa the QLOVES to Wtar. 

GLOVES 

Fownes* Heavy Street Gloves 

hand stitched, $1.50. 
BETTER ONES, $2.M, $2.M art S3. M 

MEN'S AND WOMEN'S. 



NECKWEAR out of the ordinary — shapes strictly 
new — $1.00 to $4.5 




^o Washington and 

Bottom, U.S.A. 
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PHELAIN & STEPTOE 

CORRECT STYLES FOR YOUNG MEN 

"STETSON" HATS 

"GUYER" HATS 



$ 

4 

♦ 







$ 
3 

♦ 






SPECIAL SILrl HATS,$5 

SILK CRUSH OPERA HATS, $5 

W J"* OVR MANHATTAN SHIRTS 

THE SHIRT FOR COLLEGE MEN 
Spring Gloves Spring Neckwear 

Spring Hosiery Spring Underwear 

42 BOYLSTON ST. 

Next to Hotel Touralne. Open Evenings. 
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PINS 



Whole Pearls 
Opals . 
Half Pearls 



$20.00 
J5.00 
J 2.00 
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FREDERICK T. WIDMER 

FRATERNITY JEWELER 
28 WEST STREET • • BOSTON 

THE RIGHT MAN FOR THE RIGHT PLACE. 

Easy enough for a capable, College University 
or Technical School graduate to find work. Not so 
easy for him to find the right work the work that 
he is best fitted to do and that will lead to sure 
advancement. 

That's where our service helps. 

We make a specialty of fitting college and tech- 
nical school men into the right places. Write as 
to-day and let us tell you about the positions we have 
to offer men who will be ready to work in July or 
September. With offices in twelve cities and iver 
15,000 employers calling on us for men, we can place 
men in auy section or line of work desired. 

HAPGOOD'S 

The National Organization of Brain Brokers 

309 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 

Offices In other cities 



Manhattan Press Clipping Bureau 



ARTHUR CASSOT, Proprietor 



Trade Journals, Personal Items, Industrial Information a Specialty 



Gives tKe Best Service. Always Prompt and Efficient 



Clippings on Any Subject from All Papers and Periodicals Here 

and Abroad 



Have your clippings arranged and mounted into Library (morocco bach) 
Scrap Boohs and Albums bound in full select leatHer. BirtHday, Marriage 
and Memorial albums a specialty. *r* *r* *r* *r* *r* 



No. 2 West 14 th Street, 



New York 
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M. LeIN. KING, A. B. 

Tu tor 



Tel. Conn. 



13 and 14 WARLAND HALL 

(1278 MASS. AVE.) 



THE NEW 

Hotel Albert 

Cor. HtH Street and University Place 



NEW 

YORK 

CITY 




One BlocK 
Woet of 

Broadway 



The only absolutely fire-proof transient betel below 23rd 
street. Location most central, yet quiet. Rooms from |i.oo 
per day up. 100 rooms with private bath from |2.oo per day 
up. Meals at fixed prices. Material and cooking of the 
best— service prompt and liberal. The best hotel value in 
New York City. Write for guide and booklet. 

I*. Prbnkbl, Proprietor. 



Alfred !(, Brown 
Sr Co. 




Tailors 

and 

Outfitters 



Importers and M.Ker. of 

Men's ClotHes and FurnisHings 

5 BRATTLE STREET 
CAMBRIDGE 



"GOING A FISHING? 

SEE OUR SPECIAL STOCK OF 

High Grade Fishing Tackle 

AND 
ANGLERS* SUPPLIES 



tt 



VACATION OUTFITS 

COMPLETE 

$1.75 to $4.50 



I**l*phon* 



HARVARD SQ. 



ALSO 

Shotguns, Rifles, Revolvers 



J. B. HUNTER & CO. 

60 Summer Street, Boston* 
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TUTORING IN CAMBRIDGE 



The teachers named below, all Harvard University graduates of long experience in teaching and 
thoroughly familiar with Harvard requirements, will receive this summer, pupils in Cambridge in 
preparation for the admission examinations at Harvard College. Instructions will be furnished pre- 
paratory to entrance, to the removal of conditions, or to the anticipation of prescribed or elective 
studies. The work is divided by subjects among the different teachers, and as a rule each teacher has 
only one pupil at a time ; this method of instruction insures the best possible adaptation to special needs. 
Excellent laboratory facilities are furnished in all subjects in which they are required by the definitions 
of admission. 

THE LANQUAGES 



MAX BENSHIMOL, A.M. 
JOSIAH BRIDGE, Ph.D. 



DWIGHT ST. J. BOBB, A.M. 



GEORGE N. HENNING ,A.M. 
MAURICE W. MATHER, Ph.D. 

HISTORY AND ALLIED SUBJECTS 

MAX BENSHIMOL, A.M. 

MATHEflATICS AND SCIENCE 



HARRISON H. BROWN. Ph.D. GEORGE A. HILL, A.M. 
JOSEPH A. CUSHMAN, SB. CHARLES A. HOBBS, A.M. 



HOLLIS WEBSTER, A.M. 
J. ROWE WEBSTER, A.M. 



WILLIAM W. NOLEN, A.M. 



WILLIAM W. NOLEN, A.M. 
WILLIAM J. C. SIIARPE, A.M. 



Correspondence may be addressed to WILLIAM W. NOLEN, flanter Hall, Cambridge, Mas*. 



Long Distance Telephone — Cambridge, 6*7 



Automobile Parties 

Accommodated at Our 

ROOF GARDEN 

. . .AND. . . 

CAFE 



Telephones 
Dorchester 

356 and 653-3 




26-30 Talbot Ave. 
Dorchester, Mass. 



R IING 



FOR COLLEGE SPREADS 
RECEPTIONS, ETC. 
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Tremoint Theatre 

FOR THE SUMMER SEASON 

A NEW MUSICAL PLAY 

To be presented by 
MR. HENRY W. SAVAGE 



66 



THE STUDENT KING 



99 



A NEW ROMANTIC LIGHT OPERA 

Score by Reginald de Koven. Book by Frederic 

Ranken and Stanislaus Stange. 



_ 



WARD'S 

Boston Linen 

Boston Bond 

Bunker Hill 

Writing Paper 

and Envelopes 

Photo Albums 

Blank Books 
Engraved Invitations 

Dance Orders 

Banquet Menus 
Fraternity Paper 
Calling Cards 




Original Designs 



Highest Grade Work 



SAMUEL WARD CO., 

57-63 FRANKLIN STREET 
BOSTON 



If You Don't tlnow 



BILLINGS (EL STOVER 

The APOTHECARIES 

THis Will Introduce The 



Tel. 951-3 Camb. 

WM. P. De WITT, D. D. S. 

Dentist 

1355 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Harvard 9quar« 

OFFICE, HOURS 

9 to 12 A. M., 2 to 3 P. M. 

Appointments mad* for Evenings 



Newgent & Co. 

42 DOW ST. cor. MOUNT AUBURN ST. 
CAMBRIDGE 

Care of Students' ClotHintf 
By Contract a Specialty 



Goods Called For 
and Delivered 



Prompt Service 
Guaranteed 



Telephone, 529-2 



To Men and Women Who Think 

One of the wisest provisions of Providence is the variety of taste given to 
humanity. Mark Twain expressed it all when he said, - If. is not ttest that 
all wen should think alike. It is the difference of opinion that makes 
Fiorte races.* 1 > 

Wow, it is this difference of opinion that causes the DIXON COMPANY to 
make over seven hundred different kinds of lead pencils. There are 
pencils for every conceivable use, and particularly for all branches of 
educational work, from the kindergarten to the college. It matters not 
to what kind of tests you submit it, the DIXON PENCIL will be true to its 
name and reputation. Ask for them at the Supply Store. 



J05EPH DIXON 

CRUCIBLE COnPANY 

Jersey City - - New Jersey 
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Majestic Theatre 

MUSICAL COMEDY 

THE 

TOURISTS 

BY DURNSIDE AND IVERKER 

ALL STAR COMPANY 

INCLUDING 

RICHARD GOLDEN, 

JULIA SANDERSON 

LAUGHS 

CATCHY SONGS 

PRETTY GIRLS. 



Entrance Examinations 

...and... 

Examinations for Removal of 
Conditions 



If you are conditioned in Geometry, Algebra, 
Latin, or Any Other Subject, it will pay you to 
consult me. 

I am prepared to tutor a few men for Entrance 
Examinations, during July and part of August, at 
my summer place in New Hampshire. Last week in 
August and all of September in Cambridge 

See or write me about this work. 



E. GORDON PARKER, A. M. 

FAIRFAX ft CAMBRIDGE. MASS. 



WE MAKE THE 

Best Flannel Trousers 
at $5.00 

IN NEW ENGLAND 

Order to-day, large assortment, 

best styles, close early 

BURliE & CO. 

TAILORS 
18 School Street, Boston 
843 Washington Street, Boston 
1 246 Massachusetts Ave., Harvard 
Square, Cambridge. 



iston 

Maine 

RAILROAD 



ates. 



BOSTON-CHICAGO 

ST.LOUIS, ST.PAUL. 

MINNEAPOLIS ahoMMEs 

WEST,NORTHWEST,S0UTHWEST. 

PULLMAN PARLOR OR SLEEPING CARS ON ALL 

THROUGH TRAINS, 
for tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office. 

D. . I. Flanders. gem fA55 snt act boston 
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Wescott Brothers 

Manufacturers of 

Ice Cream 

AND 

Confectionery 



Wholesale and Retail 

Catering in all its Branches 

574 Massachusetts Ave., 
Cambridge 

Telephone. 921-2 



Q. ¥. Whiting & Co. 

UNION STABLES 

Hack, Livery and 
Boarding Stables 




420 Green Street 

Cambridge 

Mass. 



Telephone 
Cambridge 12 



We have constantly on hand a full assortment of 
Gentlemen's Drivers and Saddle Horses* 

FINE CARRIAGE SERVICE FOR ALL 
OCCASIONS 



E8TABU8HBD 1887 



J. J. Brennan 

Jflerchant Tailor 




IO Boylston St. Cambridge 

Harvard Square 



MAKER OF FINE CLOTHES 
EXCLUSIVE NOVELTIES IN ENGLISH AND SCOTCH SUITINGS 

n?i*£°TYPEWRITERS 

Rebuilt machines with new platen, type, ribbons, etc , $25 to $35, guaranteed. Machines 
almost new at low prices. RENTED, REPAIRED, EXCHANGED. 

The Typewriter Exchange 

36 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 

J. E. McCOLGAN, Mtfr. Tel. 166 Main. 

Rented $2.50 and $4-00 per month. 
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^£ HAMMOND 

/ 

TY PEWRITER 



USED BY THE FACULTY AND STUDENTS OF 



Harvard 

Yale 

Princeton 

University 

of 
Pennsylvania 

Exeter 

Dartmouth* 




Cornell 

Columbia 

Williams 

SmitK 

Amherst 

and 

Many 

OtKers 



EXCLUSIVE HAMMOND FEATURES 



Perfect Alignment 
Any WidtH Paper 
27 Languages 
Uniform Impression 



Type on One Segment 
Carriage Ends Open 
On tHe Same Machine 
Irrespective of Touch 



Alio. 



Every Word in SigHt 

DacK Space Hey and 

Unsurpassed Stencil WorK and Manifolding 



The Hammond Typewriter Co. 

69th to 70th Streets, New Yorh City- 
Boston Branch, 188 Devonshire Street 
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JAMES H. WYETH & CO. HARV n4? UARE 

Student SvppHers of Good Things for the Vesper Lunch, or any 
Room Gatherings. Our A PO LUNAR IS and GINGER ALE are always 
pleasing* Crackers of the best varieties, Jellies, Preserves, and 
Confectionery. Fine Welsh Rarebit, Swiss and Fancy Cheeses. 



H. M. LEVIINE 

Cftilor »«4 Importer 
125 Tremont Street 

Om. Park Street Church 



Boston, M«sa. 




^f^w^nvmmmim^f^ 



Set year Collefe Papers, Written Notes, etc., 
bound at 

McNAMEE CO., Bookbinders 

2$ Brattle Street, Harvard Square. 
Prices Reasonable. Work the Best 



Picture Framing and Art Store 

C. E. HARLOW, Harvard Square 



Hmertcan Roust 



Ratbekellcr 



Cry some of our special dishes 
Music from $ {bitil Midnight 



A. J. LOVELL & CO. 

108 CAMBRIDGE ST„ 
BOSTON 



Grocers 



and 



see QIIU eee. 



Importers 
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FInt-Clan W«rk Oaaraateri Sei4 PMtil art We Will Call 

Sullivan The Tailor 

FIRST CLASS TAILORING 

REPAIRING PRESSINO 



Riding Breeches 
A Specialty 



85 MT, AUBURN STREET 

Neir Boytilon St reel 

CAMBRIDGE 



PACH BROS. 

MASSACHUSETTS AVE. 

Next to Beck Hall 



PHOTOGRAPHERS 

TO HARVARD FOR TWENTY YEARS 



Reputation, Experience and Satisfaction await you 
if we do your work 



TO FILL 

fCONKLINSi 

SELF-FILUN6 PEN 

Simply dip In the Ink, press with Uie thumb, 
and the CO If KLIN PEN Is UMmI and reedy 
for Instant use. It Is simple, convenient, em- ^ 
clent, with no complex mechanism *nd 
nothing to get out ot order. 

The elastic ink reservoir is com- 
pressed by the presser bar under the 
thumb, and, when released, lnfctnMfy 
draws In the Ink through the feed chan- 
nels at the poiu L The quickly axlj usi ed 
lock- ring prevents Ink from being farved 
out again. Feeds regularly um'il the 
last drop of ink In reservoir in u >ed. 
Always responds without kick or bulk. 
Cleans itself as easily as it Is tilled. 
Fully guaranteed. 

If your dealer does not nan - the 
CONK LIN PENJet us make you otir 
Special Offer to Fountain Pen U*ttk 
Full Information, with illustrated cata- 
logue, sent upon request. Sold br 
dealers everywhere. 

THE CONKUN PEN CO^ 

| 514, 516, 518 Jefferson Ave, 

Toledo, Ohio. 

J The K. A. Wilhelml Co., 93 Reade St., 

F Naw York. Delzell Bro... 1652 Cnrtia 

St., Denrer. Cardin ell- Vincent Co., 

414 Market St., San Francisco. Amerl 

oan Agencies, Ltd., 38 Shoe Lane, Fleet 

. . 8U, London. E. C. Ens. Rae, Munn a 

' ' OUbart, 47 Market St., Melbourne, Aust 



Durant-Reed Co. 

Tailors 



Makers of Men's Fine ClotMng 

Haberdashers 

bverything Pertaining to Gentlemen's Wear 

CONTRACT PRESSINO and LAUNDRY 



Durant-Reed Co. 

1312 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. 

FAIRFAX HALL HARVARD SQUARE 
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BALTIMORE 

CLUB 

RYE 
WHISKEY 




FOR SALE BY 

T. DEXTER 

JOHNSON 
COMPANY 

90 MASS. AVE. 
BOSTON. 



STUDENTS 



GET YOUR BINDING DONE AT 



Boston Bookbinding Co. 



10 ARROW ST., 



Near Harvard Square 



University Bookstore 

CAMERAS AND 

PHOTO SUPPLIES 

HARVARD SOUVENIRS 

ROAD MAPS AND 

GUIDE BOOHS 

GEORGE H. KENT 

FORMERLY SEVER & CO. 



A Train Load 
of Books 

Big Book House Failed 

Stock Must be Sold at Once at from 10 to 50 
cents on the Dollar 



THESE ARE SAMPLE PRICES 

Late copyrights were $1.50. Our price 38 cts. List 
includes "The Christian," "Call of the Wild," "Brew- 
ster's Millions," "Graustark," " The Castaway," "David 
Harum," etc. Encyclopedia Britannica, 10 vols., half 
leather, regular $36.00 our price $7.75. Charles 
Dickens complete works 15 vols., regular £15.00, our 
price, $2 95. 

WORLD'S BEST POETS. Shakespeare, Longfellow and 
48 others. De Luxe edition. Full Leather, padded, 
pure gold edges, regular $1. 50, our price 70 cents each. 

Every book guaranteed to be new, perfect and satisfac- 
tory, or your money back without question or quibbling. 

Practically any book or set of books you want at a 
fraction of the retail price while they last. Get our free 
bargain list before ordering. 

Save 50 to 90 per cent on Books 

Write for it to-day. 

The David B. Clarkson Co., Dept. 4, 

Chicago, III. 
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Copley Square Hotel 

HUNTINGTON AVE. and EXETER ST., BOSTON 

Visiting Relatives and Friend* of Harvard Men mrm /uttfUftf lb 
Patronise thU Hotel 

The attention of Secretaries and Banquet Committees of Dining Clubs* Societies, Lodges* etc., 

called to the fact that the Copley Square Hotel has exceptionally good facilities for serving Breakfasts, 
Luncheons or Dinners and will cater especially to this trade. 

AMOS It. WHIPPLE. Prop. 







TAILOR. 



58 WINTER STREET 

con. THBMONT. 



^•fcttoAt-Okferd-ro* 




T. W. HILLIERC&CO. 

THE OXFORD STABLES 



Boarding, Hack, Livery 
. . and Sales Stable . • 



Cor. Oxford and Eustis Streets. 



Tel. 642 Cambridge. 
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M C ARDLE 

...TAILOR... 

Imported Woolen Novelties 
for College Men 



STUDIO BUILDING 

HO TREMONT ST., ROOM 14 

MAIN ENTRANCE 

Bromfield St. Entrance No. 38 



TUPPER 

THE COLLEGE 

PHOTOGRAPHER 



PHOTOGRAPHS OF ALL 
ATHLETIC TEAMS 

HARVARD SQUARE 




The knowledge of the superiority of the 

Stetson 
Hat 

is an "Open secret" because every- 
body knows it. Wherever hats are 
worn, men speak of the Stetson as the 
standard. 



DANCING 



PROF. OTTO F. C. H El NEMAN ITS 

FINEST ACADEMY IN BOSTON 
No. 176 Tremont Street 

Entirely Redecorated and Refurnished 

SEND FOR PROSPECTUS 

Classes Monday, Tuesday and Thursday. Socials 
Wednesday and Saturday. Private lessons day or 
evening, with music. Lady or gentleman teacher. 
10 per cent discount on ail Class Tickets to 
Harvard Students. 

Tremont Theatre Entrance 



Lady will give Private or Class lessons in Ball Room 
dancing (with Music) at any time, 66 WEST NEWTON 
STREET, BOSTON. 
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G. M. JOLL 



Hair Dresser 



No. 2 BRATTLE STREET, 
CAMBRIDGE 



Razors Honed and Concaved 



Established 1855 



Umtoi Tutors' A«y 

OLDBST AND BH8T KNOWN 

Supplies Schools, Colleges and Families with Teachers. 

Large demand for Harvard Men for Academies 
and Colleges. 

JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Proprietor. 
3 East 14th Street, New York City. 

Lists in Preparation Now for September Positions. 
Write for Circulars. 



Stes£& 



... Tailor,.. 

325 WASHINGTON ST. 

opp. MilK Street. BOSTON 



Best Class of Tailoring 



Reasonable Prices 



We want your trade and there is 
nothing that adds so much to 
man's personal appearance as a stylish 
haircut and a smooth shave ; the place 

to get it is 

MARIVS 

6 Holyohe Street 




P. O'Brien (EL Sons 
j& Florist j& 

Decorations of All Kinds for 
Dances and Spreads a Specialty 

1022 Massachusetts Avenue 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Telephone, 2956-4 Oxford 

L. F. BRIDGHAM 

MERCHANT 

TAILOR 

657 WASHINGTON ST., and 

18 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON 

Boy Is ton Building:, Room 55 
Take Elevator 

Business Suits a Specialty 
Dress Suits to Let 



Old Clothes Wanted 

. • • BY • • • 

nAX KEEZER 

3 BOW STREET, CAMBRIDGE 

Telephone lloa-a Cambridge 

Gentlemen: I wish to call your attention to the 
fact that 1 am paying the highest cash prices for your 
cast-off Clothing ; also, Old Gold, Watches, Chains, 
Diamonds, Bric-a-Brac, Typewriters, Furniture. 
Rugs, Carpets, etc. 

* DON'T BE DECEIVED. 

There is only one MAX KEEZER in this line of 
business Don't give your orders on the street ; but 
leave them at 3 BOW ST., opposite Quincy Hall. 

FRED C. BECKER, 

FLORIST, 

FLOWERS FOR ALL OCCASIONS. 

1730 CAMBRIDGE STREET. 

Near Memorial Hall 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Telephone, Cambridge 1243-2. 



THE CHAMPAGNE of the Twentieth Cent 




MOET & CHAN DON 



WHITE SEAL 



of the 



Marvellously Grand Vintag 









of the year 



1900 



Superior in Quality, Dryness, and Bouquet to A 

Champagne Produced Since the Great 

Vintage of 1884 

EO. A. KESSLER (B. CO. SOLE IMPORTE 
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All the other fellows buy 
their shoes of . . . 



BONNER 



. . . WHY don't you? 



UNDER FAIRFAX HALL 



